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Preface 



This book is about two topics, the fast change of learning in the open-learning 
worlds of Web 2.0 which I refer to as open-learning cultures and quality develop- 
ment and assessment for those open-learning worlds and landscapes. When I started 
out to draft the first chapters, two things became apparent to me: First, I noticed that 
indeed we have arrived at fast changing learning cultures and that every month 
brought about new aspects to my topic which I strived to integrate and which 
expanded the scope. Many issues I feel are barely enough elaborated for their actual 
and emerging importance. Second that a great variety and diversity of learning 
cultures exist, which expresses in manifold learning designs and in the emergence 
of open-learning landscapes, and also the discourse about the topic has a great 
diversity of actors, in parts deviating terminology and fashions. Therefore, I 
decided to add to the original plan to publish a book on quality and assessment — 
two already broad themes — the chapters on learning in a Web 2.0 world, open- 
learning cultures, and learning with peers in networks. 

Assessment and Quality are amongst the topics which are hotly debated and 
extremely important to educators today. While much of the reality of assessment is 
(still) tied to formal learning scenarios in higher education institutions, we can see 
that higher education institutions’ teachers more and more are bound to recognize 
also informal learning processes and networks of their students, moving ahead to 
new and more open-learning cultures. Many are embracing this fact already as a 
naturally given reality, as many case studies in the book show. It is, however, not 
evident and often not easy to create assessment concepts for open-learning cultures 
which allow recognition of informal learning influences into institutionalized 
learning worlds. The open-learning cultures are drastically opening the learning 
process to influences beyond the classroom and the institutional context and merge 
private, informal learning, the benefits of open knowledge, and publicly available 
content with traditional formal and often institution-bound learning processes. 
Open-learning cultures are challenging the old and long practiced pathways of our 
practice as educators. They are often characterized through elements of open- 
learning architectures and transform learning into a more student driven and self- 
responsible learning, using technology to connect resources, students, and teachers 
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in a new way. I also like to think of them using the metaphor of learning ecologies 
due to the fact they have an evolving and emerging nature which is composed of 
many interdependent parts, beyond traditional classrooms borders stretching into the 
family, private life and activities, or professional contexts, and all together building 
the ecology in which learning is embedded. In these open-learning ecologies, 
assessment has the function of moving closer to the actual learning experience itself 
and is a tool for learners to determine their own progress, learning needs, and next 
steps. Evaluation criteria are negotiated with peers and facilitators or learning 
coaches and assessment and evaluation become integral parts of learning them- 
selves. But how to deal with these so dynamic and individual processes of evaluation 
and assessment? 

After a phase of divergence and polarization, we can see now that a new form of 
blended learning is evolving. Blended learning here means not only that technology 
is enhancing the learning environment but also that blended forms of quality 
development, of blending formal and informal learning, and of self- as well as 
peer assessment are evolving more and more. Open learning is displaying a new 
melange of contexts and elements. This book is a contribution to understand better 
the challenges we are facing when creating assessments for new and more open- 
learning cultures, how open-learning landscapes, open-learning ecologies look like, 
and how, as educators in higher education institutions, we can still get to terms with 
quality development and assessment. 

The motivation to publish this book has its origins in numerous discussions 
during the last few years that I had the opportunity to hold with colleagues from all 
over the world. They took place during many international research projects and 
conferences related to learning technologies, as well as in higher education 
institutions meetings and in policy seminars, and they were triggered by the 
fundamental changes visible through integration and adoption of technologies 
into all areas of teaching and learning. I would like to thank everybody who 
contributed to this often critically discussed topic which is — sometimes — splitting 
the community into two — the skeptics and believers. Between both communities 
there are large plains of consensus, some sharp hills of disagreement, and many 
valleys of fruitful learning opportunities. To all those colleagues whom I had the 
chance to work with in international research and development projects, from 
Europe, Africa, Latin America, and Asia, and which contributed in their own 
ways to this book, I wish to express my gratefulness for their open minds, their 
willingness to share, and contribute to a more global vision of learning. 

To my wife Virginie I would like to say thank you for being a critical friend in 
many discussions and also for allowing me to take time for such an isolated activity 
of writing a book. And to my little son Joshua who is already and will be in the 
future an active inhabitant of these new open-leaning landscapes. 



Stuttgart, Germany 
July 2013 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction: An Avalanche Is Coming 



An avalanche is coming. It will hit higher education institutions and change 
completely the nature of their organization, profile, and mission. The avalanche 
has started already on the top of the mountain and finds its way downward. You 
don’t see it but it is moving faster and faster with great force underneath the surface. 
If you are experienced with avalanches you know that it will hit but you don’t know 
when, and if you are experienced with higher education you know why: 
Universities are giving away knowledge for free. More and more higher education 
institutions are opening up, in their business models, in their leaning designs, and 
in their access regulations. A huge pressure on the classical twentieth century 
university is building up because its unique selling point — to be producers and 
shepherds of knowledge — no longer holds differentiating power when knowledge 
is made available for everybody for free. When knowledge is available, one of the 
important future tasks of universities will be to give orientation about quality and to 
organize certification and assessment. The intention of this book is to lead the way 
to these horizons and discuss new emerging and more open forms and methods of 
quality development and assessment. 

Open Learning has a long tradition. Since the days of Celestin Freinet and Maria 
Montessori, the idea of open learning has grown to become the reality of many of 
today’s higher education institutions in new ways and a variety of shapes and forms. 
In constructivism and connectivism the concept has been reflected anew and 
profoundly and through technology has gained an unprecedented power. Technol- 
ogy has played the role of catalyzing learning scenarios into more self-determined, 
independent, and interest-guided learning. A sphere of new open-learning cultures 
is emerging which is both empowering higher learning and challenging institutions, 
teachers, and learners at the same time. In higher education institutions, open- 
learning cultures are no longer visions of a distant future, but everyday reality for 
more and more students. E-learning is moving out of its zone of experimentation 
and gaining room while comprising online tools such as blogs, wikis, or podcasts 
for learning and teaching. Learners can create their own contents and exchange 
information in networks like the video platform YouTube: Download a lecture off 
the seminar Web page as a podcast in the morning, take part in an online session of 
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an international studying group for the purpose of preparing for an exam in the 
afternoon, and log into the virtual world of Second Life to take part in a tutorial 
relating to the morning’s lecture — the daily routine of studying looks like this or 
similar more and more often. 

To support learning today, higher education institutions must be able to do more 
with less yet still plan to meet the challenges of open-learning cultures. Higher 
education institutions today are expected to be more than just the physical spaces 
where learners meet lecturers. Students expect them to be learning spaces or 
learning landscapes. Because of the profound nature of change in learning styles, 
organizations, methods, tools and technologies, forms of participation and interac- 
tion, and globalization we refer to the change as being a change of cultures. Open- 
learning cultures are at the same time constituting element and characteristic of 
transformed learning environments which we refer to as landscapes in higher 
education institutions. When the focus of attention shifts from content to learning 
activities and human interactions around content and peers, social learning and 
evolving communities of practice will enrich future learning. Campus need to 
create a participatory architecture for supporting these communities of learners, 
an architecture that can harness the power of both the existing physical place and 
the emerging virtual space. To conceptualize learning environment as landscapes 
brings metaphors to the world of learning which help to understand its ecologic 
nature. In this understanding, learning is not seen as something which is happening 
separated from the learner, just as an encapsulated part of his day-to-day activity 
but rather as something which is part of the ecology of their lives. It is bound to 
other areas of life and has natural connections, influences, and purposes. Just like in 
a view on a landscape’s ecology it can be established that a certain balance of 
ecological factors has to be maintained. Learning is embedded into a permanently 
growing Web of experiences, activities, and practices and reflection is the main 
instrument of learners to transform experiences into knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes. 

Many higher education institutions have today discovered this characteristic of 
learning and development. Higher education institutions’ campuses all over the 
world are transformed into more open-learning spaces or learning landscapes and 
follow the metaphor of a learning ecology. Ecology is an environment that fosters 
and supports the creation of communities. The definition applied to gardening 
applies also to learning communities. Ecological gardening is about gardening 
with nature, not against it. Likewise a learning ecology is an environment that is 
consistent with — and not antagonistic to — how learners learn. John Seely Brown 
(1999) has written extensively on the concept of knowledge ecology. He defines 
ecology as an open system, dynamic and interdependent, diverse, partially self- 
organizing, adaptive, and fragile. His concept includes the following characteristics 
of a learning ecology: 

• A collection of overlapping communities of interest 

• Cross-pollinating with each other 

• Constantly evolving 

• Largely self-organizing 
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Learning ecologies can exceed these characteristics. However, in more and more 
formal education environments, the concept of self-organization takes the place of a 
more structured process of knowledge transmission. The instructor changes roles 
and takes on the role of a gardener. These developments are becoming even more 
important due to the constant changing environment in which higher education 
institutions are acting today — and for which they have to prepare their students. The 
repercussions of societal and industrial change, globalization, and the rise of 
information technology . .also referred to as the impacts and implications of the 
information age — have given rise to the perception that 'knowledge is the new 
economy''' (Jackson 2002: 6), also illustrated by terms, such as information econ- 
omy, knowledge-based economy, virtual economy, internet economy, or 
e-economy. New forms of organization that are based on networked communica- 
tion media and network patterns have become a key characteristic of almost all 
economic sectors. In effect, the half-life of information, product lifecycles, and also 
employment relationships are shortening in time. All these aspects lead to a 
growing complexity which Botkin and Mahdi (1979) describe as “human gap.” 
To cope with it we can see a continuously rising importance of learning. Lifelong 
learning and informal learning (Cross 2007) accelerate the emergence of a learning 
society and organizations are on their way to become learning organizations (in the 
sense Peter Senge describes them in Senge 2006). Learners are required to learn 
faster, at a more efficient and constant rate, and about various, often unrelated topics, 
in order to meet the challenge of acquiring competencies in demand (Siemens 2004a; 
Downes 2005; Ehlers 2008). A learner’s capability of adapting to complex and 
dynamic contexts has become more important than its individual theoretical and 
practical store of knowledge (Cambra-Fierro and Cambra-Berdun 2006; Siemens 
2004b; Westera 2001). Learners and educators are increasingly embracing learning 
as a part of a culture in their learning ecologies. 

While teaching and learning is changing — is the definition of quality and the 
method used to develop or assess quality and learning also changing? In this book 
we will show how quality and assessment methods can be developed and applied to 
open-learning cultures. We believe that the described acceleration of learning is 
posing profound challenges to the way quality development has to be understood. 
The question how to define quality — and from which perspective — is anew urgent 
as well as open and cannot be answered in a general fashion but has to take into 
account the specific context and backgrounds in which quality is to be developed. 

Technology-enhanced learning today has become a reality and is often diffusing 
into every form and kind of learning, be it presential (to enrich the classroom) or in a 
more distant mode. Social media are changing traditional learning designs and 
opportunities and are used more frequently today. Stephen Downes (2007) coined 
the term “e-learning 2.0” to describe the more frequent use of social media for 
learning and describes it with words such as “learner centered,” “immersive learning,” 
“connected learning,” “game-based learning,” “workflow (informal) learning,” 
“mobile learning.” On top of that, he sees a development from standardized 
learning environments to “personal learning environments” (Downes 2007). But 
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what is really meant by that? What constitutes the new, innovative element 
that is described with terms like open-learning cultures and (e-)leaming 2.0? And 
above all: How will it impact quality assurance, design, management and develop- 
ment, or learning? And if so: Do we need new methods and concepts to improve and 
assure the quality for open-learning cultures? Those questions are at the beginning of 
many debates around the changes technology-enhanced learning evokes in formal 
learning contexts. 

It is generally perceived that open-learning cultures and technology and social 
media for learning are a demanding shift from a teacher and expert-oriented, 
asynchronous, top-down, micromanaged, and time-staged paradigm and culture 
of educating learners to a new paradigm: more learner-oriented, synchronous, 
bottom-up, and self-organized, self-paced learning — predominantly based on skill 
and competence development. Even though most experts engaged in the discussion 
about a changing higher education system agree that higher education institutions 
are becoming more closely aligned with the new requirements, the educational 
system and its institutions and organization are frequently accused by professionals 
for being “slow to recognize both the impact of open-learning tools and the 
environmental changes in what it means to learn” (Siemens 2004a). The outline 
of open-learning cultures will be discussed in this book along the lines of those 
landmarks. 

Radical change usually only occurs when (1) substantial amounts of significant 
anomalies against a current paradigm bring about a state of crisis for the respective 
scientific discipline, and (2) when this circumstance results in a loosening or 
breaking up of rules and stereotypes. Kuhn refers to this as paradigm change 
(1962: 10, 80, 89). This paradigm change in learning and education, amplified 
among other factors by the 2.0 culture and its economic and social consequences, is 
still in full swing (CWRU 2008). It is clear that, even though the endeavor to 
improve the quality of learning is regarded as a cornerstone for the future develop- 
ment of technology-enhanced learning and one of the crucial factors determining 
the success of the European transformation into an information society (Ehlers et al. 
2005: 70), most currently existing approaches and concepts of developing and 
assuring the quality of learning within and for the new and emerging learning 
environments still have an explorative and experimental character reliant on best or 
good practices, examples, guidelines, and benchmarking (Rekkedal 2006). The 
process of adjusting to new measures, which Pond (2002: 1) describes as 
“learner-centered, local, deferential, tailored, open, collaborative, qualitative, flex- 
ible, learning-as-constant with time- as -variable, teacher- skilled, aggregated experi- 
ence, international/global, dynamic, distributed-delivery model, outcomes, 
services” must indeed be expected to take place in small incremental steps rather 
than in a revolutionary way. 

With the emergence of modern technologies and the Web 2.0 revolution, content 
creation, participative information sharing, and, most notably, collaboration among 
users has revolutionized Web-based communities and created cutting-edge 
concepts, coining and promoting the terms Technology-enhanced learning 2.0, 
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peer production, and informal learning. This shift in technology, accompanied by 
the paradigm change of learning, raises questions of whether the understanding, the 
proceedings, and the utilized systems and methods of traditional quality develop- 
ment approaches and concepts — based on examining the actual outcomes of 
learning by means of comparing the results of learning processes with predefined 
standards and using traditional forms of measurement — can be effectively and 
successfully put into practice (Ehlers 2008). Participants of the emerging learning 
scenarios must adjust to these challenges in order to ensure the quality and thereby 
the effectiveness, sustainability, and measurability of their learning. 

This book deals with the described questions. In five chapters we will outline the 
changes and the consequences for quality development and assessment of learning 
which is changing, as we will show, from “assessment of’ to “assessment for” 
learning. 

Chapter 2 elaborates the background for the new influences which find 
expressions in a move towards more collaborative, distributed and networked, 
more informal and self-guided learning. We will deal with the rise of social 
media for learning, Web 1.0 and Web 2.0, and show how architecture of participa- 
tion can change learning activities. 

Chapter 3 will apply these new paradigms to learning and education and outline 
how open-learning landscapes look like. We will discuss the shift from knowledge 
transfer to competence development, the rise of lifelong learning, and deal with the 
importance of informal learning, User-Generated Content and Open Educational 
Resources. The visit to open-learning landscapes will close with an outlook on the 
diversification of learning contexts. 

Chapter 4 is putting the most important elements of open-learning landscapes in 
the spotlight, peers, networks, communities, and collaboration. We will define peers 
and peer collaboration, show how learning paradigms evolve from constructivist 
over connectivist to generative learning paradigms and discuss learning 
communities and networks. 

Chapter 5 will show how to consider quality in the open-learning landscapes. We 
will present the debate of quality in the light of open-learning cultures. The chapter 
will explain which dimensions are changing on the move from technology- 
enhanced learning 1.0 to technology-enhanced learning 2.0. Readers will be 
presented with a step by step guide through important questions in order to develop 
their own quality concept for open-learning landscapes. 

The final chapter finally deals with the question of assessment for e-learning 2.0 
scenarios. A number of methodologies will be presented. In addition suggestions 
and guidelines for their use in practice are suggested, templates provided, and cases 
used to exemplify the described methods. 
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1 Introduction: An Avalanche Is Coming 



1.1 A Fast Track Introduction to the Connection Between 
Quality and Assessment 

On the surface everything seems easy: A high quality course will lead to good 
assessment of the learning outcomes. The connection is clear! If in a higher 
education institution all students are passing the exams with reasonably good 
grades, we feel that the quality of teaching is good. If too many students fail we 
perceive a problem. The diagnostics of learning outcomes through assessment 
seems to be clear. However, both topics — quality and assessment — are extremely 
diverse fields with a large body of research and theories associated to them. Still, 
assessment — in a larger context seen as the recognition of evidence of learning — is 
posing a strong challenge to educators who have to deal with it in their everyday 
teaching, as it is one decisive element in the larger quality discourse. 

In educational practice, assessment is used to determine the learning outcomes 
of students — which in turn often are seen as the indicator for quality. If students 
demonstrate that their learning has resulted into demonstrated evidence that they 
have met all learning outcomes this is viewed as high-quality learning process. 
However, the direct attribution of learning outcomes to the formal learning scenario 
is becoming increasingly difficult with technology widening the learning sphere 
and adding informal learning elements to it. We therefore need a more integrated 
understanding of assessment as integral part of learning processes, which directly 
enables students to determine usefulness of learning experiences for overcoming 
their learning problem. The challenge there lies in the attempt to connect quality 
and assessment into a new way in one approach. 

In the narrow sense, both quality assurance as well as assessment are concerned 
with defining the value, measuring, or evaluation, in one case as an objective 
measure of a certain quality of a whole course, a piece of material or a learning 
environment, in the latter case of the learning achievements and outcomes of a 
learner. Both are aiming at value judgments and thus demand a certain model or 
philosophy which forms the basis for this judgment, e.g., a learning theory or a 
conception of learning. On another level they have similarities because they both 
are usually involving an external view for assessment and analysis rather than an 
internal view (see Table 1.1) 

However, to stop at this point would be to abandon most of the developments 
around these concepts which are more and more opening up, involving other 
perspectives, different methods, and more and more also the internal self- 
assessment view. Therefore we will have a look across the strict borders of 
assessment of learning into the field of (self-) assessment for learning. We will 
also open the field of quality assurance of learning materials and courses into the 
field of quality development for learning. 

It has been widely noted that quality and assessment are key drivers of 
technology-enhanced learning today. Both are hotly debated topics which continu- 
ously change shape through the emergence of new and further developed learning 
technologies. While there is little dispute of the relevance of both concepts to 
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Table 1.1 Quality assurance and assessment — broader vs. narrower view (Ehlers 2007a) 





Quality assurance/ development 


Assessment 


Narrow 


Measuring and evaluation of a course, 


Measuring and evaluation of learning 


view 


material, learning environment 


achievements, outcomes, competences 


Broader 


Need to base value judgments on a model of learning 
External perspective 

Moving to quality development for Moving to assessment AS learning 


view 


learning and distance education 
Moving from control to culture and 
development 


Moving from external to peer and 
self-assessment 



technology-enhanced learning, they both are under continuous evolution and adapt 
to on-going challenges. Assessment is a part of every learning process — and derives 
its high relevance from this very fact. In formal settings it is done explicitly — in 
informal settings often conducted implicitly by the learning individual itself. 
Assessment can be formative or summative, external or carried out by the learner 
him/herself — as self-assessment. There are different methods how assessment can 
take place and different purposes it can serve as well as different objects which can 
be assessed in a learning environment. 

The comparison between the narrow vs. the broader view of quality assurance, 
resp., development and assessment shows the direction in which we are developing. 
Assessment is moving from an often summative measurement and evaluation of 
learning achievements, outcomes, and competences to assessment as an integral 
part of the learning process and from predominantly external to peer- and self- 
assessment processes. At the same time quality assurance, as measuring and 
evaluating a course, material, learning environment moves to quality development 
in which it is less a controlling exercise but more a method to stimulate quality 
culture and continuous quality development. 





Chapter 2 

Discovering the Power of Social Media 



Welcome! If you are a visitor of the new open-learning worlds, then you probably 
have found your way here through brief information on your twitter message 
system or because the RSS feed you have registered to has pointed you to read 
about quality development and assessment for open-learning cultures. In this 
chapter you will learn why and how the “2.0 movement” changed learning. 
Therefore the most significant concepts that influenced the paradigm shift from 
Web 1.0 to Web 2.0, as well as a contemporary theoretical learning theory, will be 
explained and put into perspective of their potential impact on quality development 
within advanced learning scenarios. Finally the key implications of the change and 
the resulting challenges that quality development is facing in these scenarios will be 
presented. 



2.1 Getting Started with Social Media 



Technology-enhanced learning of the first decade was often used to reproduce 
forms of teaching of the classroom mode. An example would be the lecture script 
which is made available online for download. Although considerable amounts of 
resources were consumed for the creation of well-designed content modules, the 
power of technology-enhanced learning did not make it to a convincing and more 
general offering. Technology then was not used to change the classroom but to 
reproduce classroom style learning with electronic means. However, all methods of 
distribution which are employed to transport materials in yet a different format 
between teachers and learners are just another form of logistical arrangement — not 
of a different learning design. They do not change the classroom interaction or 
empower learners to be more interactive. 

After a first period of enthusiasm, the initial popularity of technology-enhanced 
learning in higher education institutions made way to frustration because, despite of 
the often very well-designed multimedia course content, an increasing number of 
learners were not completing their courses because they missed the interactivity. 



U.-D. Ehlers, Open Learning Cultures, 
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exchange, and possibility of multiperspective learning pathways (Cross 2001). The 
degree of maturity of professionals and organizations to use technology to enhance 
learning experiences varies a lot. In a recently published international survey about 
the degree of incorporation of technology-enhanced learning into higher education 
three different phases were identified (Tiffin 1980, Romiszowski 2003): 

1. An initial phase with an exponential growth of technology-enhanced learning 
offers, which was pushed specifically through the early adopters (Rogers 1962) 
and supported through many public and private funding programs. 

2. The so-called tumble-back phase in which the initial enthusiasm was slowed 
down through unsuccessful projects, initiatives, and investments, as well as the 
discovery that the introduction of technology-enhanced learning does not auto- 
matically lead to improvement of learning and teaching experiences but that 
rather an organizational culture change is necessary (Bremer/Hildbrand/Binet 
2002, Pape/Rolf 2004). 

3. A careful “re-birth” phase in which programs and initiatives are redesigned and 
implemented under consideration of the experiences made before. Learnings 
from previous failure lead to better planning, implementation, and management 
of technology-enhanced learning in practice. 

The recently published international comparative OECD study about 
technology-enhanced learning in tertiary education which compared 19 cases of 
technology-enhanced learning in organizations concludes that we are currently 
deep within phase 2 (OECD 2005), today some organizations have moved already 
into phase 3. 

The advent of Web 2.0 has been a fundamental changed to the way how 
technology-enhanced learning was perceived in higher education institutions. 
Even though the basic idea behind Web 2.0 was perceived as a returning to Tim 
Berners-Lee’s original idea of the Web as a read and write medium and the 
simultaneous addition of new, social, participatory, and technologically advanced 
elements, it led to a conception that the Web had entered a new era, known as the 
Web 2.0 era (Anderson 2007: 2). Since this development, however, not only 
changed the general perception and utilization of the Web but also impacted various 
adjacent domains and inspired the generation of terms such as Enterprise 2.0, 
Knowledge Management 2.0, and Technology-enhanced learning 2.0, it can be 
referred to as a “2.0 culture” or “2.0 movement.” This emergence of the 2.0 
movement has motivated and influenced users of the Web to harness and exploit 
the benefits of services and applications such as Google-f, Google Docs, Blogger, 
com, and Slideshare.com (and many others) for the purpose of becoming their own 
“instructional designers and knowledge navigators” (as Jay Cross puts it in Cross 
2005b). This view is supported through a perspective on technology-enhanced 
learning which supports a more social, collaborative, and informal approach to 
learning. According to this perspective learners have become more self-organized, 
self-directed, and self-determined and are incessantly seeking for formal and 
informal ways of developing, assessing, and improving their own learning in 
terms of competence and performance and by means of exploiting the power and 
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potential of peers and communities within the 2.0 space (Downes 2005; Ehlers 
2008). The consequences of this new perspective on e-learning, generally sub- 
sumed under the umbrella term “technology-enhanced learning 2.0” (also used in 
this book) entails that what learners learn is no longer exclusively “produced” by 
experts and teachers but to a great extent by the learners themselves. 

Besides several other implications, this empowerment of learners and the 
resulting change from learning as one-way distribution towards multi-way forms 
of collaboration and peer production naturally also has implications for quality 
assurance. The quality of learning products and processes can no longer be assured 
and assessed at one single point of the production chain. Accordingly existing 
concepts of quality development are challenged to such an extent, that present 
approaches have to be revised and new approaches, aligned to these new 
requirements are under development. 



Case: Higher Education Institutions of Warwick, UK 

The Higher education institutions of Warwick were one of the earliest to offer 
Web 2.0 services at the institutional level and has been offering all its students 
personal blogs since October 2004. This was undertaken partly in order to see 
what would happen, and partly to foster a community, with education seen as 
secondary function. The higher education institutions decided to develop its 
own blogging system as there were no commercial systems that met its needs. 
In particular, they wanted to be able to take advantage of single sign-on and 
have the ability to integrate the system with other higher education 
institutions systems. The blog is widely used, and current statistics give an 
indication of the take up. When students leave, they can have the blog deleted 
or frozen or they can export the data to take with them. The blogging system 
has changed social context for students, but uptake for teaching has not 
followed through, in part because teaching staff do not look at what students 
have been doing before incorporating that practice into their teaching. While 
there are some inappropriate and offensive posts on the system, experience 
shows that these lead to comments from other bloggers which render the 
posting more positive. In theory students (and staff) are bound by the higher 
education institutions acceptable usage policy (AUP), but staff do not monitor 
and only deal with cases that are reported to them. 

(Based on Franklin 2007) 



2.2 The Rise of Web 2.0 and Social Media in Higher 
Education 

Due to a very fast development of Web 2.0, new tools, approaches, and services 
emerge(d) almost daily. Although many Web 2.0 tools have a commercial dimen- 
sion, the important feature in the development of most new Web 2.0 tools is their 
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open source background. These tools can be seen as services, applications, or 
distribution platforms, which provide platforms for peer production. However, 
open source business models vary — open source does not automatically mean 
free of cost or totally non-commercial.^ There are several descriptions of Web 2.0 
available, like the following two: 

“Unlike Web 1 .0, this new technology encourages user participation and derives its greatest 
value when large communities contribute to the content. User generated metadata, infor- 
mation, and designs enable a much richer environment where the value is generated by the 
volume of the users.” (Miltiadis and Roberto 2008: 3) 

“The use of Internet is characterized by increased participation and interaction of users to 
create, express themselves and communicate. The ‘participative Web’ is the most common 
term and underlying concept used to describe the more extensive use of the Internet’s 
capabilities to expand creativity and communication.” (Wunsch-Vincent and Vickery 
2007: 17) 

In summary they clearly indicate that Web 2.0 places its focus on user-generated 
contents and the participation of the users. Therefore “Web 2.0 for learning” is 
understood in this book as follows: Web 2.0 for learning emphasizes the participa- 
tion of the individual learner and facilitates collaboration, interaction, and commu- 
nication between learners, experts, teachers, and other stakeholders. Contents are 
generated in collaboration and peer interaction and provided by learners where the 
value of their contributions increases permanently with the volume of their 
participation. 



Web 2.0 and Social Software 

There is no single agreed definition of the terms Web 2.0 and social software, 
but there is widespread agreement that they apply to a set of characteristics in 
the context of the Internet and online applications. The characteristics include 
access and use through a Web browser such as, for example, Internet Explorer 
of Firefox; being both supportive and encouraging of user participation in the 
sharing, consumption, and generation of content, including remixing and 
repurposing; and also amenable to developments in functionality consistent 
with user demand — ^users can and do, in effect, contribute to service and 
software design. At its simplest, social software has been defined as “software 
that supports group interaction.” Elaborations include “software that allows 
people to interact and collaborate online or that aggregates the actions of 
networked users”; “a set of Internet services and practices that give voice to 
individual users”; and, in the specific context of learning, “networked tools 
that support and encourage individuals to learn together whilst retaining 
control over their time, space, presence, activity, identity and relationship.” 
The most familiar and widely recognized examples of Web 2.0 activity 
include the following: 



^ See e.g., Goldman and Gabriel (2005). 
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Blogging: An Internet-based journal or diary in which a user can post text and 
digital material while others can comment, e.g., blogger, Technorati, 
twitter. 

Conversing: One to one or one to many between Internet users, e.g., MSN. 

Media sharing: Uploading or downloading media files for purposes of audi- 
ence or exchange, e.g., flikr, YouTube. 

Online gaming and virtual worlds: Rule-governed games or themed 
environments that invite live interaction with other Internet users, e.g.. 
Second Life, World of Warcraft. 

Social bookmarking: Users submit their bookmarked Web pages to a central 
site where they can be found and tagged by other users, e.g., del.icio.us. 

Social networking: Web sites that structure social interaction between 
members who may form subgroups of “friends,” e.g., MySpace, bebo, 
Facebook. 

Syndication: Users can subscribe to RSS (Really Simple Syndication) feed- 
enabled Web sites so that they are automatically notified of any changes or 
updates in content via an aggregator, e.g., bloglines, podcast. 

Trading: Buying, selling, or exchanging through user transactions mediated 
by Internet communications, e.g., Craigslist, e-bay. 

Wikis: A Web-based service allowing users unrestricted access to create, edit, 
and link pages, e.g., Wikipedia. 

(Based on JISC 2009) 



The following section gives a short overview of the most popular Web 2.0 tools 
used in higher education^: 

Blogs have been around since the mid-1990s when they were mainly presented 
as personal diaries on various Internet home pages (the name stems from the 
combination of Web -f log book). Today blogs have become — among other 
things — efficient tools to express opinions, to distribute information, and also to 
serve as commonly read personal diaries. Modern blogs can also easily mix 
different media — text, graphics, pictures, video clips, audio clips, etc. What 
makes blogging so powerful is the linking of different “bloggers” in blogging 
platforms by forming so-called blogospheres where information can spread 
extremely fast. The linking of different blogs has become a very important tool 
for peer production particularly in cases where students themselves are encouraged 
to become peer producers and at the same time be active on commenting blogs of 



^The examples given below are based on and/or partly taken over from van Harmelen et al. 
(2007): Web 2.0 for Content for Learning and teaching in Higher Education, http://www.jisc.ac. 
uk/media/documents/programmes/digitalrepositories/web2-content- learning-and-teaching.pdf 
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fellow classmates.^’ Blogs are often tagged with pointing out keywords or they are 
listed according the titles which are then visible in different blogosphere or blog 
account-hosting sites — also typical for blogging is regular updating which will 
often “push” old information to be invisible and history of the blogging is thus 
difficult to follow. Typical for blogging tools is that most of them are free for the 
users and thus the threshold to start active blogging is very low.^ 

Example of educational usage of Blogs: 

• A group of bloggers using their individual blogs can build up a corpus of inter- 
related knowledge via posts and comments. This might be a group of learners 
in a class, encouraged and facilitated by a teacher, or a group of relatively 
dedicated lifelong learners. 

• Teachers can use a blog for course announcements, news, and feedback to 
students. 

• Blogs can be used with syndication technologies (below) to enable groups of 
learners and teachers to easily keep track of new posts. 

Wikis and other text-based collaboration formats are describing a Web page or set 
of Web pages that can be easily edited by anyone who is allowed access — the most 
well-known of the wikis is Wikipedia.^ The fundamental idea of wikis is to provide 
information voluntarily, decentralized, and openly. The information can be added, 
corrected, or totally new topics can be created without changing the whole structure 
of the site. Information providers are also reviewers of the information. Wikis provide 
also a way to common structured knowledge creation and distribution and thus they 
can serve as an effective tool for learning.^ The quality of information has been 
staying rather solid in the various wikis — despite of minor vandalism appearing time 
to time in wiki-based Web sites. Today is easy to create own wiki environment for 
various topics. There are so-called wiki farms for hosting the sites, which have 
encouraged development of wikis also in higher education institutions and other 
educational institutions. In wikis the history of information or individual page is 
always visible and that helps to keep provided information valuable.^ 

Example of educational usage of WIKIs: 

• Wikis can be used for the creation of annotated reading lists by one or more teachers. 

• Wikis can be used in class projects and are particularly suited to the incremental 
accretion of knowledge by a group or production of collaboratively edited 
material, including material documenting group projects. 



^On educational uses of blogs — see, e.g., Williams and Jacobs (2004). 

See also Richardson (2006). 

^See, e.g., http://c41pt.co.uk/Directory/Tools/blogging.html (read 24 July 2008) of the various 
blogging tools available. 

^See http://www.wikipedia.org 
^ See e.g., Parker and Chao (2007). 

^See e.g., http://c41pt.co.uk/Directory/Tools/wiki.html (read 24 July 2008) of the various wiki 
tools available. 
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• Wikis can be used by teachers to supply scaffolding for writing activities — thus 
in a group project a teacher can supply page structure, hints as to desirable 
content, and then provide feedback on student-generated content. 

• Students can flag areas of the wiki that need attention and provide feedback on 
each other’s writing. 

Tagging and social bookmarking allow users to save their bookmarks online, tag 
them, and share them with others. In practice it is possible to install from Web (free 
of charge) programs which help you to store your bookmarks online, tag them, and 
share them with your colleagues and students. Use of tagging has become common 
way to look for information by using keywords. By using the tagging the user is 
able to select information wanted. The key to the applications of social 
bookmarking is metadata (information on information), which enables the sharing 
of this information. The probably best known social bookmarking application is 
del.icio.us, in which users can tag each of their bookmarks with a number of freely 
chosen keywords.^ Different tools used for tagging and social bookmarking help 
users to search and identify information with keywords and topics and to save it all 
in own directory with favorites/bookmarks online. In practice they are personal 
Web sites where user can store archive their favorite Web pages. The importance of 
tagging and social bookmarking is in sharing the important links and information 
sources with other users. This enables — instead of replicating the information 
content on certain Web sites — the sharing of the links and ensures the validity of 
the information.^^ 

Examples of educational usage of tagging and social bookmarking: 

• Teachers and learners can build up collections of resources, and with a little 
ingenuity can also use social bookmarking systems to bookmark resources that 
are not on the Web. 

• In this way it is easy to build up reading lists and resource lists. These may, with 
the use of multiple tags, be structured into subcategories. 

• Groups of users with a common interest can team together to use the same 
bookmarking service to bookmark items of common interest. If they have 
individual bookmarking accounts, they all need to use the same tag to identify 
their resources. 

Media sharing means the services which enable everyone interested to share 
multimedia in the public, like videos, photos, podcasts, or screencasts. Most 
common example of this service is YouTube^ ^ and UStream for videos or Flickr 
for photos. There are plenty of different sharing services for videos, photos, and 
podcasting. 



^ See http://del.icio.us 

^®See e.g., http://c41pt.co.uk/Directory/Tools/bookmarking.html (read 24 July 2008) of the vari- 
ous social bookmarking and tagging tools available. 

See http://www.youtube.com 
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Example of educational usage of media sharing: 

• Podcasts can be used to provide introductory material before lectures, or, more 
commonly, to record lectures and allow students to listen to the lectures again, 
either because they were unable to attend or to reinforce their learning. Podcasts 
can be used to make lectures redundant while still supplying (possibly didactic) 
presentations of learning material by lecturers. 

• Vidcasts can be used to supply to supply videos of experimental procedures in 
advance of lab sessions. 

• Podcasts can be used to supply audio tutorial material and/or exemplar 
recordings of native speakers to foreign language learners. 

• Distribution and sharing of educational media and resources. For example, an art 
history class could have access to a set of art works via a photo-sharing system. 

• The ability to comment on and critique each other ’ s work including by people on 
other courses or at other institutions. 

• Flickr allows for annotations to be associated with different areas of an image 
and for comments to be made on the image as a whole, thereby facilitating 
teacher explanations, class discussion, and collaborative comment. It could be 
used for the example above. 

• For Flickr, FlickrCC is a particularly useful ancillary service that allows users to 
find Creative Commons licensed images that are freely reusable as educational 
resources. 

• Instructional videos and seminar records can be hosted on video sharing systems. 
Google Video allows for longer higher quality videos than YouTube and 
contains a specific genre of educational videos. 

Podcasting as a term was initiated with launching of iPod — a portable digital 
audio player by Apple. Contemporary, the term is referring any software and 
hardware combination that permits automatic downloading of audio files for listen- 
ing at the user’s convenience. The key breakthrough for podcasting has been the 
audio signal compression technology — in particular, the MP3 standard. In educa- 
tion the podcasting is a powerful approach as the students are familiar with the 
underlying technology application. By combining the audio blogging with 
podcasting the lectures, experts’ interviews, etc., it is possible to provide conve- 
nient methods in delivering the educational content. Also the students can easily 
add their own content using audio blogging and distribute those audio blogs by 
podcasting. Podcasting is becoming increasingly popular in education. Podcasts 
enable students and teachers to share information with anyone at any time. 
An absent student can download the podcast of the recorded lesson. It can be a 
tool for teachers or administrators to communicate curriculum, assignments, and 
other information with parents and the community. Remarkably, a number of 
leading US higher education institutions and colleges provide their selected 
lectures through the iTunes Higher education institutions site hosted by Apple. 



^^See http://www.apple.com/education/itunesu_mobileleaming/itunesu.html (read 24 July 2008). 
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There has been quick development in a number of new services, which will also 
change the environment of peer production in e-learning (for usage examples see 
section above). 

Social communities and social networking: Systems that allow people to net- 
work together for various purposes. Examples include Facebook and My Space (for 
social networking), Linkedin or XING (for professional networking). Second Life 
(virtual world), and Elgg (for knowledge representation and learning). Social 
networking systems allow users to describe themselves and their interests, and 
they generally implement notions of friends, ranking, and communities. The ability 
to record who one’s friends are is a common feature that enables traversal and 
navigation of social networks via sequences of friends. Ranking and communities 
are more selectively implemented. Ranking of user contributions by community 
members allows for reputations to be built and for individuals to become members 
of good standing; this can be an important motivator for the individual contributions 
that make for a thriving community. The ability to create subcommunities allows 
for nurturing and growth of subcommunity interests in an environment that 
provides a degree of insulation from the general hub-bub of system activity. 
Example of educational usage of social communities and social networking: 

• Linkedin acts, at a professional level, as a model of educational use in the way in 
which it can be used to disseminate questions across the community for users 
seeking particular information. 

• There are a wide variety of educational experiments being carried out in Second 
Life. These vary from the mundane with a virtual world gloss to more adventur- 
ous experiments that take advantage of the virtual reality facilities (e.g., con- 
struction of ancient environments for exploration by students). 

• Other varieties of social networking systems are used at a professional level for 
community learning and act as potential models for educational use: e.g., 
Confluence25, a corporate wiki system with a social network focus, is currently 
being used in a pilot project by Manchester Business School to promote the 
spread of knowledge in Local Government communities. 

Collaborative editing tools: These allow users in different locations to collabo- 
ratively edit the same document at the same time. As yet most of these services do 
not allow for synchronous voice or video communication, so the use of third-party 
synchronous communication systems is often needed to coordinate editing activity. 
Examples are Google-h, Google Docs & Spreadsheets (for text documents and 
spreadsheets), and Gliffy (for diagrams). Today there are over 600 such 
applications. 

Examples of educational usage of collaborative editing tools: 

• For collaborative work over the Web, either edited simultaneously or simply to 
share work edited by different individuals at different times. 

• Creation of works of art or design across disciplines. For instance, architecture 
and interior design students from different higher education institutions working 
together to complete a commercial brief. 
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Syndication technologies: In a world of newly added and updated shared con- 
tent, it is useful to be able to easily keep up to date with new and changed content, 
particularly if one is interested in multiple sources of information on multiple Web 
sites. A feed reader (sometimes called an aggregator) can be used to centralize all 
the recent changes in the sources of interest, and a user can easily use the reader/ 
aggregator to view recent additions and changes. Behind the scenes this relies on 
protocols called RSS (Really Simple Syndication) and Atom to list changes (these 
lists of changes are called feeds, giving rise to the name feed reader). A feed reader 
regularly polls nominated sites for their feeds, displays changes in summary form, 
and allows the user to see the complete changes. 

Examples of educational usage of syndication technologies: 

• In a group project where a wiki is being developed collaboratively RSS feeds can 
be used to keep all members of the group up to date with changes as they can be 
automatically notified of changes as they are made. Similarly for new blog posts 
made by class members. 

• Feed Readers enable students and teachers to become aware of new blog posts in 
educational blogging scenarios, to track the use of tags in social bookmarking 
systems, to keep track of new shared media, and to be aware of current news, 
e.g., from the BBC. 

Second Life: Second Life is a virtual world with tens of millions of square 
meters of virtual lands, more than 13 million “residents,” and a thriving economy. 
Large numbers of colleges and universities — or, in some cases, individual 
departments or faculty — are active in Second Life, not only for academic purposes 
but also for campus visits, recruiting activities for prospective students, and 
fundraising. Second Life lets educators easily build and modify learning spaces to 
test how different strategies for a physical space affect learning, and a similar 
approach can be taken toward educational activities in those spaces. Users install 
an application that runs locally and communicates with servers that host the virtual 
world. Once registered, users create and customize their avatars, which can be 
changed at any time using either the built-in options (for things like hair and 
clothing) or by creating new options or buying items that others have created. 
Basic accounts cost nothing but have some restrictions, such as for owning land. 
Premium accounts provide a weekly stipend of Linden dollars and enable other 
features. All users can buy Linden dollars to participate in the Second Life econ- 
omy. Once in the virtual world, users can search for places, people, and activities. 
Avatars can teleport to any location in Second Life and navigate by walking or 
flying around the space. Users can communicate with others through chat and other 
text media or, with VoIP enabled, can speak to one another. Each avatar has an 
inventory of things it can use or give to other users. Numerous gestures are 
available, including waving, sitting down, or dancing. In short, avatars can do 
anything for which a programmer has built a function. 
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Second Life in Higher Education 

The business school at Craig’s higher education institutions created a shop- 
ping center in Second Life that includes a row of retail spaces. His marketing 
class is spending next month on a unit covering retail space design, and class 
projects are based in these virtual shops. Working in teams, students create 
virtual items (merchandise) — such as clothes, furniture, or hair styles for 
avatars — and design and build retail spaces where they can sell their goods 
to Second Life users for Linden dollars, the currency of Second Life. Craig’s 
group decides to sell sunglasses, and the five members of his group create a 
few dozen styles, ranging from fairly pedestrian tortoise-shell options to 
frames that look like flamingos. They build out the interior of the storefront, 
creating display cases, informational signs and tags, and virtual mirrors where 
Second Life residents can admire their “reflection.” They use picture-editing 
software to make posters of celebrities “wearing” the group’s sunglasses, 
which they hang around the store. Finally, they create a sign for the front of 
their store, “Second Life Shades.” 

The student team observes how Second Life users — through their avatars — 
move around the space, noting which displays tend to interest users and which 
sunglasses are the most popular. The ease with which they can modify the 
space lets them rearrange the interior of the store to see how they can influence 
traffic patterns and whether this affects purchasing. Second Life Shades plays 
music, and students watch to see whether different styles of music seem to 
influence buying. Although avatars do not have to represent the users behind 
them, Craig assumes that, for the most part, users create avatars of their actual 
gender, and he focuses on apparent differences in shopping habits between 
men and women. With a few simple clicks, Craig can change the posters in the 
store, or change the colors of the walls or the carpet, to see how these changes 
affect the shopping habits of the male and female avatars. Two students in 
Craig’s team “work” in the store. Their avatars, one male and one female, 
answer questions about the products and otherwise interact with visitors, so 
the team can observe how the salesperson’s gender and behavior appear to 
influence shoppers. By the end of the project, Craig has observed many of the 
marketing principles he read about in the textbook at work in the virtual store. 

(Based on EDUCAUSE “7 Things You Should Know About Series,” 
http://www.educause.edu/7Things) 



YouTube: YouTube is a video-sharing service that lets users upload files to 
YouTube servers, where they are available online. With the exception of content 
that is offensive or illegal, videos can be animations, footage of public events, 
personal recordings of friends — virtually anything a user wants to post. Videos can 
be informational, entertaining, persuasive, or purely personal. One of an emerging 
class of social applications, YouTube allows users to post and tag videos, watch 
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those posted by others, post comments in a threaded discussion format, search for 
content by keyword or category, and create and participate in topical groups. 
YouTube ties into several blogging applications, giving users a quick way to blog 
about a particular video and include a link to it. Users can view profiles of 
individuals who have posted or commented on videos, see their favorite videos, 
and contact them. YouTube is free, though people who want to post videos or 
comments must register with the site, creating a profile. Videos — which include 
tags, a category, and a brief description — can be public or restricted to members of 
specified contact lists. Several tools allow viewers to sort through videos to locate 
those of interest. Links allow a user to share a movie through e-mail, add it to a list 
of favorites, post a text-based or video comment about it, and read (or watch) the 
comments others have posted. A user can subscribe to all of another user’s postings 
or to content that is tagged with particular terms. Each of these actions becomes a 
part of the user’s profile. When others look at a user’s profile, they see his favorites, 
comments, and videos he has posted. As a result, profiles are constantly updated to 
reflect each user’s history and tastes. YouTube also allows videos hosted on its site 
to be embedded in other Web pages, such as blogs or personal Web sites. Because 
of the size of movie files and the number of formats, sharing video has not always 
been simple. YouTube has made sharing video easy by addressing the storage and 
server questions, as well as the issue of file format. The Flash player is the only 
player required, and it works consistently on various platforms. In addition, videos 
on YouTube generally stream smoothly, without lags or slowdowns. 



YouTube in Higher Education 

For her term project in ecology, Maria decides to focus on the effects of 
logging near her hometown of Bellingham, Washington. Maria thinks that a 
documentary is the perfect way to demonstrate her knowledge of ecosystems 
while showing something she believes many of her classmates — at a state 
higher education institution in the southwest — ^know little about. From her 
parents, she collects hours of video taken near her home, spanning the two 
decades since she was bom. When she goes home during fall break, she takes 
more video of the same areas. 

Maria pieces together a video outline of her project, lacing together 
narrative, data charts, and footage of areas that have been logged. She posts 
the outline on YouTube, with access limited to the class. Her professor 
reviews the outline and provides feedback, as do several students. On a 
whim, she makes the outline public and is surprised by the number of people 
who watch her video and offer comments. One viewer suggests that she 
discuss different logging techniques and include information about proposed 
state legislation. Another viewer gives her tips about using video software to 
better match the sound and picture channels. 

(Based on the EDUCAUSE “TThings You Should Know About Series,” 
http://www.educause.edu/7Things) 
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Twitter: Twitter is a metaphor taken from the world of birds. They are tweeting 
with each other about latest news and stuff that matters. Twitter is offering this to 
everybody in form of a simple Web service. Twitter is a so called Microblog. 
Microblogging is the practice of posting small pieces of digital content — which 
could be text, pictures, links, short videos, or other media — on the Internet. 
Microblogging has become popular among groups of friends and professional 
colleagues who frequently update content and follow each other’s posts, creating a 
sense of online community. Twitter is currently the best-known microblogging site, 
its popularity supported by a growing collection of add-on applications that enable 
different and often more engaging microblog updates, such as TwitPic for uploading 
pictures or PollyTrade for buying and selling stocks. Meanwhile, a number of 
competing microblog applications — some open source, many aimed at specific 
interest groups — continue to challenge Twitter’s popularity. This resulting profusion 
of tools is helping to define new possibilities for this type of communication. 



Twitter in Higher Education 

Every spring. Dr. LeClerc accompanies a class of undergraduates to Paris, 
where they immerse themselves in Parisian society and study French cinema. 
This year, he decides to experiment with Twitter as a way to capture student 
observations and reflections. He assigns a unique hashtag for the class and 
instructs the students to “tweet” about their impressions of the city. Using a 
host of third-party Twitter applications, students submit short text posts, 
upload photos, and post audio or video comments. In particular. 
Dr. LeClerc encourages the students to create short videos that symbolize 
their learning experiences and embody the spirit of the city. 

As the quarter progresses, students post short reflections about an outing 
they took to a French movie studio and an intense discussion with a film 
director. Aside from the group activities, the students work on independent 
projects, and they follow each other’s posts to see what their classmates are 
doing in various parts of the city. Each student’s posts represent a unique 
perspective on Paris and French cinema, and the aggregate of all of the posts 
with the course hashtag represents the collective experience of the class. 

Back on campus, graduate students in Dr. Shannon’s course Documentary 
and New Media intently follow the microblog, which serves as raw material 
for a documentary the class is producing. Through their own Twitter 
accounts, the graduate students offer suggestions to the students overseas, 
ask for additional information about specific posts, and request video clips of 
particular places and events in Paris. The resulting documentary combines 
audio and video posted by the students in France with commentary and other 
footage supplied by the graduate students on campus. The video captures not 
only French cinema but also the unfolding story of the undergraduates’ visit 
to Paris, their immersion in French culture, and their learning experiences. 

(continued) 
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The graduate class uses Twitter to promote their documentary to the 
public, and the Twitter account for the film class collects hundreds of 
followers. When a first cut of the video is finished and available on the 
department Web site, the team announces it on Twitter. Many who watch 
the documentary use Twitter to post comments and suggest improvements. 
The team discusses this feedback and makes changes based on what they 
learn. A new announcement goes out on Twitter for the “final cut,” which is 
featured prominently on the higher education institutions Web site. 

(Based on EDUCAUSE “7 Things You Should Know About Series,” 
http://www.educause.edu/7Things) 



The richness of newer services on the Web provides also novel opportunities to 
utilize them to promote quality in peer production of e-learning. Social networking 
can work as an important tool to identify interested people outside of the own 
organization for peers to conduct peer reviews as well as to work in receiving/ 
giving “the second opinion” on produced e-learning materials and contents. 
Aggregating services are providing easy-to-use services in collecting essential 
content across various Web sites. It not only eases benchmarking of existing 
learning materials but also provides assistance in “institutional peer learning” — 
i.e., finding out what other entities have published on the Internet. The data mash- 
ups serve the same function, although with a different technical realization. The 
new collaboration tools and services provide fresh opportunities to work across 
organizations. Not only the various wikis are increasing but also other collaboration 
and groupware tools are gaining ground quickly. Thus practical day-to-day work 
both within organizations as well as across organizations is easy to organize. Eor the 
quality management of peer production, this means practically that the back-and- 
forth sending of files and difficult change tracking can be replaced by the use of 
common collaborative tools and real-time maintenance of various documents. 

The essential trend in the new Web 2.0 services is known as “cloud computing.” 
It refers to common business applications online that are accessed with an Internet 
browser, while the software and data are stored on the servers. The users of “cloud 
computing” customers generally do not own the physical infrastructure — ^rather 
they are renting the usage from a third-party provider (such as Google, Microsoft, or 
Yahoo). The users consume resources as a service and pay only for resources that 
they use; however, individual users are not often directly paying for the services, 
but accept, e.g., advertisements in the services used. Thus also the replicable office- 
style software will be used with an Internet browser, although the files are saved on 
a server administrated by the service provider. Importantly for peer production, the 
sharing of files and content becomes easier and more fluent, if the users want to 
share their content with their colleagues. Also virtual worlds (such as Second Life) 
are creating novel opportunities for peer production of e-learning and its quality 
assurance. While the content is displayed in virtual worlds easily accessed by the 
users, also the feedback from the users can be organized fluently. 
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Social tagging is basically sharing your tags with other users. Social tagging can 
be linked with the mechanisms of social recommendation, but in social tagging the 
users can also share their sources of knowledge and information with other users. 
The peer-produced news is news created by peers and thus they also can provide an 
important element in keeping the various users on track of the latest developments. 
In all, many of the newer Web 2.0 services are still young (and some still in their 
infancy in late 2009), but many of them provide easy-to-use tools to the quality 
work, especially in areas of fluent document sharing and routing as well as 
collaboration both within the organization as well as across organizations. 



2.3 The Effects of the Next Generation Technology 
on Higher Education 

In higher education institutions we are often dealing with professionals who have 
their experiences with technology-enhanced learning from a time before Web 2.0. 
Often these experiences are relating to transmission-like reproduction-oriented 
learning models, using technology and distributing materials or assignments via 
the Web. It is important to understand that we have to explain the fundamental 
different paradigms which are underlying Web 2.0 technologies when compared 
with Web 1 .0. They enable educators to employ the paradigm of social participation 
for learning rather than acquisition only. The following chapters will outline the 
shift from Web 1.0 to Web 2.0 which first of all is a technological issue. However, 
we will show the fundamental consequences which enable education to change 
which are going along with it. 



2.3.1 Web 1.0 and Web 2.0 

Web 2.0 is — according to Tim O’Reilly who coined the term in 2005 — not a new 
kind of Internet technology but rather a new paradigm based on known and further 
developed Internet technology serving the purpose of designing new applications. 
The free encyclopedia Wikipedia explains that “Web 2.0 is a descriptive term for 
certain developments and not actually existent like, e.g., a certain version of 
software. It is rather the result of a synergy effect in which the participating 
technologies can individually seem insignificant.”^^ 

On a technological level, the biggest difference between Web 1.0 and Web 2.0 
can be described as the change from “ready-made, read-only Web” to “do-it- 
yourself and publish- Web.” A strategy paper for the German Federal Ministry of 
Education and Research recently created by a committee of renowned German 
scientists and company representatives concludes that the use of the World Wide 



^^http://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Web_2.0, from: 11.11.2007. 
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Web as a platform, the utilization of collective intelligence through incorporating 
the users “wisdom” (Wisdom of the Crowds Surowiecki 2004/Wikinomics: 
Tapscott and Williams 2006), the high regard of data, and the simple user guidance 
are typical characteristics of Web 2.0 applications (Albrecht et al. 2007). The study 
extrapolates that Web 2.0 should not be viewed as a momentary phenomenon but as 
a metaphor for public participation through the net (social software) as well as in 
other domains — enabled through Web 2.0. Albrecht et al. (2007) state that it is 
specifically the combination of technological development and new forms of use as 
well as habits, which makes the field of social software as dynamic as it is. Web 2.0 
opens simple possibilities which lead to linking, community formation, coopera- 
tively producing contents — which include technology-enhanced learning 
contents — fabricating publicity and steering of attention, managing and finding 
information and experts. New, cooperative ways of using the Internet are now 
employed and accepted by a large number of people. Examples are linked Internet 
diaries (by means of blogs), texts written cooperatively (via Wikis), new forms of 
advertisement and product evaluation (through user assessment, so-called social 
recommendation mechanisms), new services for making available knowledge col- 
lectively through cooperative semantic techniques (folksonomies) as well as coop- 
eratively providing and assessing texts (such as videos, photographs, pod casts, 
texts). 

It is foreseeable and often already noticeable that further use of these 
applications will result in a number of significant changes. Not only will the linking 
of people, contents, and applications increase, but additionally formerly static 
hierarchies of information and communication will become dynamic. New cultural 
practices will emerge, e.g., in communication, there will be new insights gained by 
analyzing user data and the learning and teaching processes will change. The latter 
is true especially for nonformal and informal learning which is becoming more and 
more important especially in the professional sector. Figure 2.1 shows a number of 
Web 2.0 applications. Web 2.0 changes the options a user has — the mere consump- 
tion of information being no longer the only important aspect of Internet use but 
actively creating contents, working cooperatively, and interacting within 
communities. This leads to forms of use characterized by participation, which 
require a certain kind of autonomy and comanagement from the users so that they 
can make use of the whole potential of this development as far as innovation and 
creation are concerned. 

Many sources find answer to the question of what Web 2.0 actually is, by 
referring to a set of common applications and services, which have already become 
deeply associated with the term. In this instance it is usually referred to wikis, blogs, 
tagging, social bookmarking, multimedia sharing, and podcasting or enabling 
technologies such as AJAX, SOAP/REST, XML, XHTML/CSS, and RSS. Yet 
the Web 2.0 movement cannot be narrowed down to these enabling factors, as it 
also involves economical, technological, and social aspects that facilitate a more 
socially connected Web that empowers everyone to participate in and contribute to 
the information space (Anderson 2007: 5). Accordingly it is important to outline 
that Web 2.0 is rather about a set of principles and practices that form a paradigm, 
than about a certain technology (O’Reilly 2005: 1, O’Reilly 2007a: 17). 




rapportive 



Fig. 2.1 Social Web sphere 



Web 2.0 is the network as platform, spanning all connected devices; Web 2.0 applications 
are those that make the most of the intrinsic advantages of that platform: delivering 
software as a continually-updated service that gets better the more people use it, consuming 
and remixing data from multiple sources, including individual users, while providing their 
own data and services in a form that allows remixing by others, creating network effects 
through an “architecture of participation,” and going beyond the page metaphor of Web 
1.0 to deliver rich user experiences. (Source: O’Reilly 2007a: 17) 

According to this definition several aspects of the movement must be emphasized: 

1. The “transition” from Web 1.0 to 2.0 did not occur at a certain point of time. 

2. The phases of the Web referred to as Web 1.0 and Web 2.0 entail a tremendous 
amount of overlap for all intents and purposes. 

3. The concepts and technologies of Web 2.0 are not substituting those known from 
the Web 1.0 era, but rather extending and building upon them. 

4. It is questionable if a clear and satisfyingly distinction between Web 1.0 and 
Web 2.0 can be achieved at all. 
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Table 2.1 From Web 1.0 to Web 2.0 (Ehlers 2008: 4) 





Web 1.0 


Web 2.0 


Surroundings and enablers 


Challenge to access the Web 


Challenge to be the Web 




Wired computing and access 


Wireless computing and access 




Dialup connections (call-by- 


Broadband connections (always 




call) 


online) 




Hardware costs 


Bandwidth costs 


Paradigm and attitude 


User (reading) 


Author (writing) 




Owning 


Sharing 




One-way 


Two-way or multi-way 




Top down 


Bottom up 




Privacy 


Publicity (Weblogs) 


Content and information 


Homepages 


Blogs 


handling 


Local 


Remote (Elickr, StumbleUpon) 




Wisdom of experts — static 
content 


Wisdom of a crowd — microcontent 




Surfing — information on 


Posting — information creation and 




demand 


compilation 




Finding information 


Making connections 




Directed behavior 


Binding by browsing/request 




Answers 


Connecting to support 




Simple content (text, images) 


Multimedia content (video, audio) 




One time content creation 


Real-time content creation 




Content created by (media) 


Collaboratively created content 




companies 


(communities) 




Taxonomy 


Eolksonomy (tagging) 


Technologies 


Web forms 


Web applications 




E-mail (portals) 


RSS 




HTML 


XML/XHTML 




Client-server 


Peer to peer 




Screen scraping 


APIs 



Considering these aspects, it can be argued that the phrasing Web 2.0 does not 
hit the mark after all. O’Reilly puts it this way: “Web 2.0 was a pretty crappy name 
for what’s happening. Microsoft’s name, Live Software, is probably the best 
description of what’s happening” (O’Reilly 2007b). Regardless whether Web 2.0 
is an extension or continuation of the original concepts and ideals of the Web, or a 
disruptive leapfrog into a different age e decided to use the version metaphor 1 .0 
and 2.0 in order to explain the undeniable shift that occurred over the last few years 
within and around the Web. 

Table 2.1 summarizes differences between Web 1.0 and Web 2.0 and shows the 
change from a medium created by a small number of writers for a large number of 
readers to a platform of “microcontent” units, collaboratively created by any 
number and type of distributors, referred to with the term Web 2.0, as MacManus 
and Porter expressed it (MacManus and Porter 2005: 1). 

It is however important to emphasize that the subjects presented within the Web 
1.0 column have rather been extended than replaced by the juxtaposed elements 
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within the Web 2.0 column. In fact the comparison rather displays a shift of focus 
and attention. The advent of XML technologies for instance allowed for a separa- 
tion of structure and style and thereby enabled web site content to be shareable and 
transformable between different systems. But although it also changed the way sites 
were built, it did not and presumably will never entirely replace HTML as the 
framing foundation of Web sites. Nevertheless it has impacted it substantially. 

In addition to that, the comparison illustrates that the evolution of 2.0 is based 
upon the simultaneous growth of several underlying, interdependent and interdisci- 
plinary concepts. And even though numerous attempts of describing the evolution 
in one simple phrase such as “Networks trump PCs” (Cross 2005a) or “People over 
Content,” “Communities building social information” (MacManus and Porter 
2005), or “Users in control: remixing content” (Yee 2008), the paradigm shift 
cannot be completely understood without further examining the concepts behind 
the movement. 



2.3.2 From E-learning 1.0 to E-learning 2.0 



To let the cat out of the bag right away: e-learning 2.0 is not a scientific term. It is 
not about further development, a new paradigm, or a replacement in the sense of a 
new release. Strictly speaking it is not even about a new technology, a new model of 
learning or a new, separate, innovative variety of e-learning. E-leaming 2.0 rather 
describes a number of developments, trends, and points of view, which require 
change from teaching to learning. The new point of view essentially connects 
technology-enhanced learning with five characteristics: 

1. Learning takes places always and everywhere (ubiquitous) and therefore in 
many different contexts, not only in the classroom. 

2. Learners take on the role of organizers. 

3. Learning is a lifelong process, has many episodes, and is not (only) linked to 
educational institutions. 

4. Learning takes place in communities of learning (so-called communities of 
practice: Wenger 1998): Learners participate in formal, as well as informal 
communities. 

5. Learning is informal and nonformal, takes place at home, at the work place, and 
during leisure time and is no longer centered on teachers or institutions. 

E-learning 2.0 means using social software and learning services, which can be 
combined according to individual needs. The word “can” is significant here, as 
technology alone does not determine its use. Only by linking it to a learning model 
the existing possibilities of learning can be enhanced to go further than in former 
contexts. 

Web 1.0 having evolved into Web 2.0 also has consequences for using the Web 
in order to teach and learn. The World Wide Web and its use are changing and so 
are interlinked educational possibilities, especially in the area of so-called 
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nonformal and informal education. The way of learning via Internet and computer 
technology is changing fundamentally. This is not a finished process but rather a 
permanently ongoing innovation, currently being discussed under the key term 
“e-leaming 2.0.” What is behind that? 

Simply stated, e-learning 1.0 follows a broadcasting logic, which is mostly 
based on an understanding of teaching as being transmissive. This is to say that 
information and materials are distributed, presented, and made available to students 
(see Fig. 2.2). Learning in this view can be described using the metaphor 
of “acquisition” of learning contents. E-learning 2.0 emphasizes the metaphor of 
“participation” — learning is perceived as an interlinked, social process in which 
Web 2.0 tools are used to develop learning results through collaboration and 
communication, compile one’s own learning environment, and comprehend the 
entire Internet as a learning resource — not only the given material for a class. 

E-learning 2.0 comprises the creation of a new kind of learning platform with the 
help of the available Social Software: no longer is one learning management system 
(LMS) used as a material island in the ocean that is the Internet, but LMS needs to 
be understood as a gate leading into the Web (Kerres 2006). The e-tutor (teacher) 
functions only as a signpost in that he or she makes microcontent available in a 
portal, which opens the door to self-directed learning and makes it possible for 
learning objectives to be achieved. These are negotiated together with the learner 
and noted at the beginning, for instance via blog entry or pod cast (see Fig. 2.2). 

In this process. Blogs can be used in many ways for the purposes of learning and 
teaching. An overview by Leslie (2003) shows different methods (see Fig. 2.3). 
Working with Blogs, the contents of students’ blogs can be compiled by means of an 
RSS-Feed. In this way, a gateway is created through which each learner can bundle 
their “collaborative content productions tools as fits their individual needs” 
(Wagner 2006). Thus, the learning environment no longer consists of single 
applications but is made up of different individually compiled and cooperative 
tools. In this context, the term “personal learning environment” (PLE) has come 
to be used. In a PLE the individual learner’s reflection takes place in Web logs or 
pod casts, as well as collaborative work in wikis (Kerres 2006: 6). Therefore 
learning is no longer the transfer and consumption of content and knowledge but 
also independent production. Mark can van Harmelen et al. (2007) summarized the 
characteristics of a PLE as follows: 



Overwien (2000) goes on to explain that the term “informal learning” is used to refer to learning 
processes that exist outside of formal institutions or non-formally organized processes, and that are 
financially independent Watkins and Marsick (1992: p. 288). Sometimes incidental learning is 
differentiated from informal learning. For Watkins and Marsick incidental learning is 
non-intentional and merely a byproduct of other activities while informal learning is mostly 
characterized by experiences and has a certain degree of reflection as a precondition. Additionally, 
informal learning is “self-directed learning, networking, coaching, mentoring, performance 
planning, and trial-and-error,” while incidental learning is, for example, “learning from mistakes, 
[. . .] internalized meaning constructions about the actions of others, hidden curriculum in formal 
learning” Marsick and Watkins (1990: p. 7). 
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Fig. 2.2 Change in the landscape of e-learning 
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Fig. 2.3 Purposes of blogs in courses (based on Leslie 2003) 



“Personal Learning Environments are systems that help learners take control of and 
manage their own learning. This includes providing support for learners to set their own 
learning goals, manage their learning, managing both content and process, communicate 
with others in the process of learning and thereby achieve learning goals.” (van Harmelen 
et al. 2007) (see Eig. 2.3) 
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In the long run, a “PLE” can develop in the form of an “interactive portal with all 
kinds of access to the personal digital world” of the individual person. In a 
“permanent process of producing knowledge [. . .] each person aggregates their 
data and contents according to personal interest, reflects and mixes them indivi- 
dually and shares them in the desired social context.” (Wagner 2006) 

Downes (2006a), who is widely credited for coining the term e-learning 2.0, 
refers to e-learning 2.0 as a second phase of e-learning, based on the techniques of 
Web 2.0. Accordingly it comes with the constitution of Web 2.0 that e-learning 2.0 
is rather about the interplay and conjunction of small and simple tools, enabling 
learners and/or designers to facilitate speciflc learning needs, than it is about closed 
systems. The Centre for Learning & Performance Technologies (C4LPT 2009) 
subsumes that while e-learning 1.0 was all about delivering content, primarily in the 
form of online courses and produced by experts, e-leaming 2.0 is rather about 
creating and sharing small bits of information and knowledge with others and by 
utilizing various social media tools such as blogs, wikis, and social bookmarking 
services. In accordance with this notion Schenkler (2008: 1) deflnes e-learning 2.0 
as a form of learning through digital connections, based on peer collaboration and 
enhanced by the technologies, which are driving Web 2.0. 

The most signiflcant differences between the traditional approach of e-leaming 
and this new phase, which is sometimes also referred to as social or informal 
learning, will be outlined in the following (see Table 2.2). 

Considering the fact that these characteristics are the result of various 
developments that influenced the perspective and trend that equally impacts and 
influences the shift from Web 1.0 towards Web 2.0 and e-learning 1.0 towards 
e-leaming 2.0, it is now necessary to examine the underlying concepts of the 2.0 
movement in order to substantiate the discussion. 



Personal Learning Environments in Higher Education 

For the fall semester, David signed up for a digital photography course, and 
during the first class, he was assigned to a critique group with four other 
students. The professor explained that students would be creating PLEs — 
exploring free applications and networking sites, sharing what they learn with 
each other, and submitting work for feedback from those in the critique 
group. Each week students were to photograph something in a public venue 
and upload the photos to a Web site where the group could view them, 
critique and discuss the images, and blog about what they learned. David 
enjoyed looking through the blogs of his fellow students and subscribed to the 
RSS feeds of his favorites so he would know when each was updated. 

David found the feedback from his in-class critique group so useful in 
improving his photography that he created an open group in Flickr for his 
growing collection, inviting the wider photo community to comment on his 
work. During a zoo trip, he photographed a llama that looked oddly taken 
aback. Everyone smiled at the comic expression, but the image was a chance 
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Table 2.2 Erom e-learning 1.0 to e-leaming 2.0 (Ehlers 2008: 15) 





E-leaming 1.0 


E-learning 2.0 


Concept 


Training/training programs 


Learning/collaboration platforms 


Components 


Online courses; courses as the basic 
unit of organization: (Courseware, 
LMS, and authoring tools) 


Networks as the form of organi- 
zation (reference hybrids, 
LCMS, discussion groups, 
wikis, social networking & 
bookmarking, add-ins, 
mash-ups) 


Environment 


Learning platform 


Personal learning environment 


Elow of information 


Top-down and one-way 


Bottom-up and multi-way 
(collaborative) 


Triggered by. . . 


Push 


Pull 


Source of content 


Content created by experts (based on 
proprietary knowledge) 


Content created by learners and 
peers (based on shared 
knowledge) 


Content 


Linear 


Exponential 


development 


Learning approach 


Mandated (just-in-case) 


Self-service (just-in-time) 


Proceeding 


Learning takes place by reverse 
engineering 


Ideas are “paid forward” 


Time of develop- 


Slow, extensive and in one complete 


Rapid and in many pieces 


ment and form of 


piece 


(on-demand) 


delivery 


Average duration for 


30-60 min 


5-15 min 


content 

consumption 


Time of access 


Prior or subsequent to application/work 


In between and during work/ 
application 


Directive and 


Curriculum (progresses on the 


Discovery (lessons learned for the 


content 


shoulders of experts) 


benefit of everyone; Learning 
diaries/e-portfolios, etc.) 


Organization and 


Structure of classes 


Communication 


workflow 


Eeedback and 
communication 


Availability of tutors 


Interaction with micro-mentors 
(peers) 


Learning process 


Appropriation processes (learning as 
absorbing given information) 


Participation processes (learning 
as seeking, selecting, creating 
and linking information) 


Driver 


Instructional design 


Learners develop on themselves 


Basis for learning 
and learning 


Multimedia (interactive) 


Social networks and communities 
of practice 


materials 


Teacher’s role 


Content creation, instmction, motiva- 
tion (gourmet chef) 


Guidance, feedback (food critic) 


Quality is assessed 

by... 


Experts 


Learners and peers (based on the 
wisdom of crowds) 
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shot with hasty framing, so his in-class group suggested cropping and minor 
cleanup work. Then he asked his group on Flickr to suggest titles, from which 
he chose his favorite, “Whoa, Dude.” He later sold the photograph to a 
newspaper editor who had seen it on Flickr. It ran with an article about an 
upcoming music festival at the zoo. 

The final course assignment was a joint photojournalism exercise for the 
class. Students were to cover the local Trout Day Parade along the riverfront, 
where floats and costumes took an aquatic theme and the river offered a 
consistent backdrop. Images would accompany a brief article or interview to 
be posted on student blog sites. One student compiled the articles and ran the 
text through Wordle, posting the resulting word collage. Two other students 
used the collage as a background and pasted all the class photos on top. When 
the completed group project was published online, several images received 
outside recognition. Students gathered those comments for Wordle, too, using 
the result as a sidebar for a page of final reflections on the course. The 
following semester, when David submitted some of his work for a fine arts 
student fellowship, he felt confident about his submission, having integrated 
input from his group at Flickr, which now included several of his former 
classmates. 

(Based from the EDUCAUSE “TThings You Should Know About Series,” 
http://www.educause.edu/7Things) 



2.4 The Read and Write ^Tro-sumer” Web 

Apparently the shift towards the 2.0 culture encapsulates several intricate concepts. 
With regards to this notion and referring to O’Reilly’s definition of Web 2.0 
(2005: 1), the principles and ideas of and behind these concepts will be outlined 
briefly over the course of the following chapters. 

In accordance with Tim Berners-Lee’s (2001: 169) famous quote, “I have always 
imagined the information space as something to which everyone has immediate 
and intuitive access, and not just to browse, but to create” and his resulting vision 
of the Web, as a medium that allows every individual to not only consummate but 
to contribute, individual production experienced a renaissance, by means of the 
possibilities of user-generated content^^ within the 2.0 era. As a consequence of this 
development and due to applications and services such as Youtube.com, Elickr. 
com, and Blogger.com, accompanied by an availability of cheap high quality digital 
devices, the barriers to enter the world of content creation have been lowered 
in such a dramatic fashion, that the resulting outpouring of production on the 
Web has led to content that is shaped like conversations and probably forever 



^^In some literature user-generated content (UGC) is sometimes referred to as content self- 
publishing, personal publishing, or self expression. 
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changed people’s perception of who has the authority to “say” and “know” 
(Anderson 2007: 15). 

The shift from content creation by a selected group of authors towards the 
freedom and possibility of content creation by users from various different contexts 
is reflected in the educational sector in what can be called “blurring of boundaries” 
between learners and lecturers. In accordance the tremendously increased 
possibilities for learners to create learning materials, publish learning experiences, 
and recommend specific learning paths and activities to other learners turn the 
previously effective paradigm of learning as a distribution of information, knowl- 
edge, and experience from experts to learners upside down (Downes 2006a). And 
even though this trend is expected to liberate the prospects of learning by means of 
opening up new ways of informal learning, peer-learning, and peer-production, it 
on the other hand also causes significant challenges for the ambition to enhance the 
quality within e-learning and especially e-learning 2.0 environments, as it 

1 . Increases the amount of to-be-verified information drastically 

2. Decreases the influence of established authorities for quality control of learning 
contents 

3. Complicates determining the adequate places, times, and terms of quality control 
and assurance 

In order to describe the tight connection between production and usage of 
information in Web 2.0 Bruns (2007) coined the term “produsage.” This “mot 
valise” comprises the terms production and usage. Bruns uses this term to describe 
the paradigm shift in WEB 2.0 content creation. In reference to the industrial 
revolution, the traditional industrial value production chain: producer ^ distribu- 
tor ^ consumer has developed to a produsage cycle (see Fig. 2.4). 

“In such models, the production of ideas takes place in a collaborative, participatory 
environment which breaks down the boundaries between producers and consumers and 
instead enables all participants to be users as well as producers of information and 
knowledge — frequently in an inherently and inextricably hybrid role where usage is 
necessarily also productive: participants are Produsers”(Bruns 2007: 3). 

Produsers engage not in a traditional form of content production, but are instead 
involved in produsage — the collaborative and continuous building and extending of 
existing content in pursuit of further improvement (ibid.) Bruns describes 
produsage through four key characteristics (ibid.: 5): 

• “A shift from dedicated individuals and teams as producers to a broader-based, 
distributed generation of content by a wide community of participants 

• Fluid movement of produsers between roles as leaders, participants, and users of 
content — such produsers may have backgrounds ranging from professional to 
amateur 

• Artifacts generated are no longer products in a traditional sense: they are always 
unfinished and continually under development — such development is evolution- 
ary and iterative 
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Fig. 2.4 Produsage (based on Bruns 2007) 

• Produsage is based on permissive regimes of engagement which are based on 
merit more than ownership: they frequently employ copyright systems which 
acknowledge authorship and prohibit unauthorized commercial use, yet enable 
continuing collaboration on further content improvement” 



Adopting Web-Based Tools for User Generated Content 

1 . Students can use an Internet search engine to collate relevant articles for a 
given topic. 

2. Students can collaboratively construct a Wiki as a base of information. 

3. Students can discuss relevant topics in an open-source discussion forum. 

4. Students can share and collaborate on documents using media such as 
“Google Docs” 



Bruns further outlines the core capacities in the field of produsage: “In other 
words, it is necessary (especially for educational institutions) to ensure that a wide 
cross-section of society is capable of participating effectively in produsage 
environments. The core capacities in this context can be summarized as “C4C”: 
critical, collaborative, creative, and communicative capacities which must be able 
to be exercised especially in information and communication technology (ICT) 
environments” (Bruns 2007: 6). 



2.5 Harnessing the Power of Social Networks 

In order to understand and harness the power of social networks beyond technology 
it is important to have a look into the social implications of networks and analyze 
collective processes. The key characteristic of organizations which have adopted 
the new era of Web 2.0 is that they have “embraced the power of the Web to harness 
collective intelligence.” In consideration of this notion and in order to further 
examine on which principles the utilization, activation, and empowerment of 
users/learners as nodes within a network is based, the following paragraphs will 
briefly introduce the ideas behind the concepts of “the wealth of networks,” 
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“the wisdom of crowds,” “the strength of weak ties,” and “crowd sourcing”^^ and 
eventually provide a final extraction of the key implications of these concepts for 
quality development with e-learning 2.0 scenarios. 



2.5.1 The Strength of Weak Ties 

The “strength of weak ties” (Granovetter 1973) is a concept that significantly 
substantiates the importance of the potential and power of networks. The under- 
lying assumption of the concept is that tight-knit connections between individuals 
such as close friendships (strong ties) are generally far more likely to resemble or 
overlap in terms of their social backgrounds, resources, and “treasury of infor- 
mation” than rather distant social connections (weak ties). Granovetter therefore 
argues that even though strong ties are typically more easily available, motivated, 
and ready to be of assistance, weak ties are usually more capable to provide 
individuals with access to information and resources beyond those available 
in their own social circles. Accordingly these weak ties are considered to serve 
as crucial functions in linking otherwise unconnected segments of a network, 
bridging separate cliques or subgroups, and eventually carrying information and 
perspectives into a network’s segments that are far often more unique and 
valuable than those provided by “strong ties” (Granovetter 1973: 217; Watts 
and Strogatz 1998). 



2.5.2 The Wealth of Networks 



According to Benkler (2006: 2) it can be argued that even though the term “Internet 
revolution” might be considered to be passe, the change it brought in terms of 
enabling a networked information environment, by means of increasing the role of 
nonmarket and nonproprietary production by individuals and collaborations is deep 
and structural. Benkler describes that this new information environment implies a 
new form of freedom that not only holds great practical promise for democratic 
participation, while serving as a medium to foster a more critical and self-reflective 
culture, but also threatens the incumbents of the industrial information economy. 
More importantly however Benkler expects that examples such as Wikipedia and 
Project Gutenberg are evidence for the fact the concept of peer production can and 
will be successfully extended beyond the scope of open-source software 



Strictly speaking some of the concepts are not direct associative products of the Web 2.0 
development. However, they are often referred to when speaking of Web 2.0 and regarding the 
most recent developments within the 2.0 sphere, numerous examples for adequate and successful 
appliance of the concepts substantiate their significance to the 2.0 movement. 
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development and onto social and cultural projects and induce a “transformation of 
the information and cultural production sector,” increasing political autonomy, 
enriching the public sphere, replacing mass culture with a more spontaneous folk 
culture, permitting individuals to play a role in the creation and circulation of 
information, and converting ordinary human activities into markets. 



2.5.3 The Wisdom of Crowds 

In accordance with Surowiecki’s homonymous book, the term “wisdom of crowds” 
refers to a concept that stands for the thesis, that under the right circumstances, 
groups of independently deciding individuals can be smarter than the smartest 
people among them (Surowiecki 2005: XIII). Accordingly the underlying theory 
is, if a quantity of imperfect judgments gets aggregated in the right way, the 
resulting collective intelligence can be excellent. In particular Surowiecki outlines 
three eminent advantages of disorganized decision-making: Cognition/Market 
Judgments, Coordination, and Cooperation. However, Surowiecki argues that in 
order to successfully exploit these advantages at least four conditions must be 
satisfied. First of all Cognitive Diversity within the group is of crucial importance 
as it expands a group’s set of possible solutions and enables it to conceptualize 
problems from different points of view (Surowiecki 2005: 36). Further on the 
Independence of a group’s individuals is of high importance for a sound decision- 
making process. In the first place, because it helps to avoid that errors in individual 
judgment become correlated and secondly, because independent members of a 
group are more likely to have diverse perspectives than individuals that all rely 
on the same familiar information (Surowiecki 2005: 41). Beyond that, Surowiecki 
states, that Decentralization is another essential condition for collective wisdom. 
That is, because the best way to decide upon the significance of collectively 
gathered or generated information, perspectives, and solutions, is based on the 
collective wisdom of that very same group. Accordingly the power of a group 
should ideally not fully reside in one central location (Surowiecki 2005: 75). 
However, according to Surowiecki the probably most challenging requirement for 
a capable and efficient collective decision-making process is the Aggregation of the 
individual views and sentiments. 



2.5.4 Crowdsourcing 



The concept of “crowdsourcing” is based on Web-based outsourcing to a crowd 
gathered on the Internet. Wired journalist Jeff Howe (2006) coined the term in order 
to conceptualize the popular Web-based procurement of media content, small tasks, 
and solutions to scientific problems. Well-known examples include stock photo 
agencies such as iStockphoto, Fotolia, and ShutterStock, acting as intermediaries 
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between amateur content producers and interested parties. InnoCentive and 
YourEncore on the other hand are popular examples of Web sites that motivate 
independent scientists and amateur or retired researchers, with rewards that go up to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, to find solutions for R&D development 
challenges. 

Contemplating the presented concepts, it becomes evident that the potential and 
power of networks and crowds in general bear a tremendously high potential for 
peer production within Web 2.0 and e-learning 2.0. However it must also be 
mentioned that utilizing these powers of and within networks implies intricate 
challenges that can possibly result in numerous defects and systematic flaws 
(Surowiecki 2005). In fact every concept depends on a set of contextual variables 
and constraints which need to be derived from the corresponding environments and 
fields of application in order to lead to high quality results. Nevertheless the 2.0 era 
has increased the effects of these concepts and undoubtedly effectuated a decrease 
in power and control of the established, institutional authorities for quality devel- 
opment and assurance within e-leaming 2.0 environments. On the contrary this 
implies an enablement and empowerment of learners, which increases their impor- 
tance and impact on the notion and implementation of quality development and 
assurance — making quality a concept which “has to be defined at the final position 
of the provision of the learning- services: the learner” (Ehlers 2004). 



2.6 The Web as a Platform 

The term “Web as a platform” stands for the fact that the Web has become an 
application delivery platform of choice, which in fact is a development that was 
incontrovertibly enabled by the progress of Web technologies such as XML and 
AJAX. While XML incrementally supported and performed the detachment of Web 
data into content-, structure-, and presentation layers, AJAX enabled developers to 
build Web sites that behaved like desktop applications and as a consequence an 
increasing number of applications do not just merely run over the Web, they 
completely run on the Web. The most popular examples for this development 
might be webmail applications (e.g., Googlemail.com), photo- sharing platforms 
(e.g., Elickr.com), or the social bookmarking services (e.g., Delicious). In accor- 
dance with this trend, information that was once stored on private devices exclu- 
sively, is increasingly stored on Web servers and consequently not only becomes 
ubiquitously available but also can be selectively published. This development 
which Kerres (2006: 3) describes as a paradigm shift from local to remote and 
privacy to publicity naturally results in an enormous growth of publicly available 
incoherent and loose structured data. And even though concepts such as tagging, 
social search and social bookmarks facilitate to filter the data, it is still considered 
by many, that to manage, visualize, and most importantly to extract information 
from these massive amounts of data will be the essential piece to the puzzle in 
taking the 2.0 era onto the next level. 
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The most important impact of the trend, which is conceptualized as “the Web as 
a platform,” is based on the significant growth of places and destinations where 
learning content is produced, published and in many cases made initially available 
without further verification of its truth, correctness, or accuracy. Analogue to the 
concept of user-generated content, this development entails that preset points of 
control within defined quality control and assurance processes are scattered to such 
an extent that it is questionable if previously known concepts and approaches of 
quality development can still be applied successfully within e-learning 2.0 
environments. 



2.7 Architecture of Participation 

Basically “architecture of participation” is a conception that is used to describe the 
nature of systems that are designed for user generated content. These user 
contributions, which of course come in all possible forms of presentation, such as 
text, images, audio, video, etc., are the crucial point to what is referred to as the 
transformation of the “Read Web” to the “Read-Write Web” (see Fig. 2.5), or the 
user vs. author paradigm shift (Kerres 2006: 2). This alludes to the fact that the Web 
changed from a one-way publishing medium into a platform that puts the tools 
required to collaborate, create value, and compete within everybody’s fingertips 
(Downes 2006). 

Furthermore, it is argued that there is even more to gain from the massive 
amounts of user contributions than they eye can see. This refers to second order 
information that contains user contributions about other user contributions and 
includes information such as search results, popularity statistics, clicking, or tag- 
ging. This type of information is conceptualized by Battelle (2003) as the Database 
of Intentions. As a consequence, the assembling of collective value as an automatic 
by product not only heightens the situational awareness on specific content but also 
pinpoints the significance and future potential of metadata in the context of collec- 
tive intelligence (O’Reilly 2004). Accordingly participatory architecture is not only 
about user contributions, data sharing, and modularity of content but also about 
designing open platforms that enable collective wisdom and innovations at the edge 
of the network (see Fig. 2.6). 

In accordance with the implications that could be drawn from the effects of user- 
generated content, the understanding of “architecture of participation” presents a 
perspective that not only motivates to allow for as many forms of participation of 
users/learners as possible but also to incorporate every bit of information that can be 
extracted from these activities. With regards to learning this means that the influ- 
ence of learners on the quality and quality development of EL 2.0 does not have to 
come from the willingly and explicitly provided contributions exclusively, as some 
potentially highly valuable information is hidden within implicitly provided infor- 
mation, educed from behavior and actions within these environments. 
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Fig. 2.5 Read-Only Web vs. Read-Write Web 

2.8 Looking Ahead: Web 3.0 and the Semantic Web 

As already stated in the introduction of this chapter, Web 2.0 is rather an ongoing 
evolution on the Web that is rather to be seen as the foundation for further 
developments and evolutions to come and less as the result of a finalized 
masterplan. Accordingly Jason Calacanis states that the future of Web 2.0, also 
referred to as Web 3.0 or Web X.O, will throttle the “wisdom of the crowds” of the 
2.0 movement by balancing and substantiating it with the knowledge of experts. For 
many experts however, the term Web 3.0 stands for the Semantic Web. From the 
perspective of technological development the frontiers and routes of further devel- 
opment of Web 2.0 are somewhat clearly deliminated. From an organizational 
development perspective or the question how Web X.O can enhance educational 
experiences the next steps are still quite experimental and not well tangible yet. 
However, not only with the advent of Web 2.0 we have learnt that technological 
advancements will ultimate impact on social processes, and thus learning and 
development. 

From a technological perspective it is consensual that the semantic Web will 
allow machines to read Web pages similarly to human beings. This is expected to 
enable engines and agents to comb through the Web while making “meaning” out 
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Fig. 2.6 Architecture of participation 



of information in accordance with its context, facilitating natural-language search 
and thereby supporting users to only see and get what they are looking for. The 
danger of such a technological oriented view of terms like “meaning,” “interaction” 
and “understanding” in relation to computerized processes is naturally meanwhile 
well documented and forms the state of debate. However, it is worthwhile to 
discover that technological advancements have so far been often surprisingly to 
educators. Nova Spivack (2007) believes that the Semantic Web is about a set of 
standards that will turn the Web into one big database, empowering software agents 
to perform Web-based tasks that individuals often struggle to complete on their 
own. And while Spivack (2007) is convinced that each era of the Web corresponds 
to a decade of development and relates to either the front-end or the back end of the 



Natural language search stands for the ability of search engines to answer full questions by 
enabling agents to read web pages sentence by sentence and return results by drawing on a general 
knowledge of language and in consideration of what specific concepts in the real world mean and 
how they are related to one another. 
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Fig. 2.7 Web 1.0 to Web 4.0 (Spivack 2007) 



Web in terms of its focus of engineering/^ Tim O’Reilly disagrees on this notion 
and predict that Web 2.0 is not about front-end but precisely about meaning and 
intelligence in back-end technologies. 

“The big difference [between Web 2.0 and the Semantic Web] is in the amount of noise you 
accept in your meaningful data, and whether you think grammar evolves from data or is 
imposed upon it. Web 2.0 applications are fundamentally statistical in nature, collective 
intelligence as derived from lots and lots of input at global scale.” (O'Reilly 2007c) 

If Web 2.0 is all about harnessing the collective intelligence of crowds to give 
information more value, then the future of Web 2.0, disregarding if one calls it Web 
3.0 or the Semantic Web, is expected to allow and enable the Web itself to add 
meaning to small pieces of content by using metadata to “understand” the respec- 
tive context of information and “autonomously” draw connections to related pieces 
of information (see Fig. 2.7). 



Web 1.0: back-end decade, focus on the basic platform, the link structure, and navigation system 
(1990-2000), Web 2.0: front-end decade, focus on users, usability, social networking, and 
connecting (2000-2010), Web 3.0: back-end decade, focus on intelligence of agents, potential to 
automatically add meaning to loose, unchained information (2010-2020), Web 4.0: 
(2020-2030), etc. 



Chapter 3 

Emerging Open-Learning Cultures: 
Transforming Higher Education 



While the last chapters focused on advancements from the field of web technology 
and tools which are used in higher education to enhance learning experiences, we 
are now going to have a close look at advancements in the field of learning models 
and learning designs. Emerging learning cultures are expressing as practices which 
take advantage of a greater freedom and empowerment of learning opportunities. 
These are cultures rather than open-learning methodologies or learning tools. The 
term “culture” emphasizes on expressing practices, everyday activities, values and 
value orientations (see Ehlers 2009 and Sect. 3.2). The term “cultures” expresses 
that learning experiences are transformed into experiences which are moving closer 
to everyday life and do not “only” occur in school or university, are characterized 
through more autonomy on the side of the learners, often constitute team 
relationships between learners and teachers, and again more often are much more 
driven by interests and current problems which learners wish to overcome than by a 
predefined and fixed curriculum which teachers are obliged to teach. Learning 
cultures as a term also signifies the multifacetted field which we depict as our 
field of research and practice. Transformation of education and learning can be seen 
in many different field and sectors of education and the following chapters will lead 
through the main areas of transformation we have analyzed (see Eig. 3.1). 

In a presentation at the Innovations in Learning Conference by Brandon Hall, 
Stephen Downes (2007) used the metaphor of “walled gardens” to describe tradi- 
tional learning cultures, based on an e-leaming 1.0 approach — or in general at large 
the traditional way of thinking in silos within the higher education system. He 
expressed that e-learning 2.0 cuts holes into these garden walls, which leads to a 
new culture of learning. This new culture of learning is characterized by more 
autonomy for learners, leading away from a model of knowledge transfer, which is 
predominant in many educational contexts, to a model of mutual construction of 
knowledge and development of competences. The emphasis lies on making learners 
fit for an uncertain future, to support them in their development to becoming 
“reflected practitioners” (Schon 1983) and to supply them with a portfolio of acting 
competences with the help of which they can create their respective working and 
living contexts and innovatively develop them. 
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Fig. 3.1 Concept map on elements of learning cultures 

Naturally, learning itself is not invented anew by this method. The basic concept 
of learning remains the same. Rather, we realize new pedagogical approaches and 
didactic forms of how learning/teaching scenarios can be designed. Thus, we reach 
a new culture of learning. It challenges educational institutions by not being 
restricted to “walled gardens” but going beyond — physical as well as 
conceptual — limits of institutions. In the process, it challenges a large number of 
regulations and beliefs, such as curricula written in stone, traditional examinations, 
the “LMS to be used for all organizations,” etc. The following chapter will briefly 
describe some of the major trends that are influencing the held of learning as an 
additional result of the 2.0 movement. Within the subsequent chapters, these 
implications as well as the before mentioned will be referred to as the challenges 
and requirements of open-learning environments. 



3.1 Understanding Learning Culture as a Holistic Concept 
for Higher Education 

In the past 25 years, the concept of organizational culture has gained wide 
acceptance as a way of understanding human systems. From an “open- systems” 
perspective, each aspect of organizational culture can be seen as an important 
environmental condition affecting the system and its subsystems. However, only 
little efforts have been made so far to transfer the concepts to the held of learning 
culture for higher education. 

Mabawonku (2003: 117) deflnes culture as the “deflnitive, dynamic purposes 
and tools (values, ethics, rules, knowledge systems) that are developed to attain 
group goals.” Kinuthia and Nkonge (2005: 2613) deflne these knowledge systems 
as “pertinent to people’s understanding of themselves, their world, and influences 
on education.” Taking a closer look at the very meaning of the word culture, we can 
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establish that it is stemming from the Latin term cultura which in turn is coming 
from colere, meaning “to cultivate.” Today it generally refers to patterns of human 
activity and the symbolic structures that give them their meaning (Williams 1983: 
87). There are, however, different definitions of culture which reflect different 
theoretical basis of understanding human behavior. Kogan (1999) states that a 
common description or agreed on definition can hardly be found, given the vast 
and diverse coverage in literature. In the field of higher education, he argues, often 
an uncritical approach has been followed and introduced the concept in a rather 
unreflected way. However, it appears that for analyzing learning “regimes” and 
organizational development in a holistic way, the term bears so far unseen 
capabilities to combine individual and organizational conditions of professional 
behavior and development. 

Jean Monnet, an important figure in the European unification process, once said 
“If I would again start with the unification of Europe, I would start with the culture 
and not with the economy.” (Haas and Hanselmann 2005: 463 and 464) A similar 
observation can be made when looking at the introduction of technology-enhanced 
learning strategies in higher education. Too often instruments and tools are 
introduced without respecting given cultural situations. While the quality of teach- 
ing and learning interaction between students and educators in higher education is 
influenced by a variety of factors, including attitudes and skills of teachers, abilities 
and motivation of learners, organizational backgrounds, contexts and values and the 
existing structures, such as rules, regulations, legislation and alike, the majority of 
approaches for technology-enhanced learning is focusing too much on only some of 
these factors, predominantly technology and content development. 

Two opposing developments in higher education can be observed. On the one 
hand structures, rules and regulations gain importance, mainly with the rise of New 
Public Management approaches (Hood 1998: 212). On the other hand the interest in 
culture as underlying concept for organizational improvement in higher education 
performance is a dominant theme in much of the available management literature 
(Loffler 2005). In essence, the important emerging message is that an emphasis on 
values, norms, and cultures in an organization is easily combined with question of 
organizational accountability and performance (Martin et al. 2000; Stratton 2006). 
While the awareness for the networked and “total systems” character of 
technology-enhanced learning as a holistic concept in higher education is starting 
to spread (Wirth 2006; Harvey 2006), the basis for empirical research and concep- 
tual development is missing to date. 

Thus, there is a need to introduce an understanding of technology-enhanced 
learning from a more comprehensive perspective than just addressing single 
isolated factors. In industry this has been done in some cases already following 
the urgent need for continuous training and development, especially in high tech- 
nology industries, like software companies. Eor higher education (and education in 
general) the idea of a total systems approach to technology-enhanced learning has 
so far had only little impact. Thinking of technology-enhanced learning in terms of 
a culture change, rather than limiting it to technology or content development or 
other single criteria and/or processes, is therefore of high relevance. Such a deep 
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understanding of learning culture in higher education — understood as the “consti- 
tution, measured against the needs and expectations of the stakeholder groups” 
(Seghezzi 2003: 13) has at least two dimensions: a structural dimension (rules, 
regulations, technologies in place, tools) and the dimension of values of an organi- 
zation (relating to the commitment of its members, the underlying values, skills, 
and attitudes). 

Learning culture is naturally connected to elements such as the organization of 
teaching and learning, available technology, organizational and academic 
structures, business strategies, and decision-making processes. Through its 
networked and interdependent character, it gains complexity which has the effect 
that it is often reduced to an everyday cliche that does not explain anything 
anymore. We will continue with an exploration of some models of organizational 
culture in order to construct a comprehensive-learning culture model later. 



3.2 Creating a Model of Learning Culture 

In this section we will provide an overview on concepts of organizational culture by 
different authors. The approaches are selected according to their influence on the 
scientific debate and secondly according to the diversity of approaching the field of 
organizational culture. 



3.2.1 Organizational Culture According to Edgar H. Schcin 

Edgar Schein is one of the most prominent theorists of organizational culture. He 
defines culture as “A pattern of shared basic assumptions that the group has learned 
as it solved its problems of external adaptation and internal integration that has 
worked well enough to be considered valid and therefore, to be taught to new 
members as the correct way to perceive, think, and feel in relation to those 
problems.” (Schein 1992: 373) As groups evolve over time, they face two basic 
challenges: integrating individuals into an effective whole and adapting effectively 
to the external environment in order to survive. As groups find solutions to these 
problems over time, they engage in a kind of collective learning that creates the set 
of shared assumptions and beliefs that we call culture. According the Schein, 
organizational culture is the learnt result of group experiences, which is to a large 
extent, unconscious (Schein 1992). He claims that culture is largely an invisible 
influence factor. It functions in a way that members of organizations live their 
values and act in their routines without consciously thinking about them. This 
aspect becomes interesting for the question if and how culture can be manipulated 
or influenced. Especially the assumptions are invisible and unconscious, whereas 
rituals, values, and symbols can partly be explicit. This characteristic also 
differentiates the culture of an organization from the management or the quality 
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system of an organization. Whereas a system can be over time, described, analyzed, 
and measured, the culture is evolving largely without measures through interaction 
and to a large extent unconsciously developed. Schein considers culture to be a 
three-layer phenomenon (see Fig. 3.2). 

1. Underlying assumptions: Underlying assumptions relate to the group’s learned 
solutions to problems relating to external adaptation and internal integration. 
These solutions gradually become self-evident assumptions that cannot be called 
into question later. Schein (1985, 1992) also distinguishes so-called deeper 
underlying assumptions, which relate, for example, to views of human nature 
as well as to the nature of information and the human activity in question. These 
are strongly influenced by national culture, but an organization always forms its 
own view of them in its operations. In other words, they influence how the 
members of an organization perceive, think, and feel in matters relating to the 
organization. Underlying assumptions function as an unconscious basis for 
action and a range of decisions that shape the culture further. Culture is not 
static; it is in an epistemological sense, the creation and recreation of shared 
reality. In Weick’s terms it can be said that organizational reality is an ongoing 
accomplishment (Weick 1993). 

2. Espoused Values: The second layer in the Schein model consists of the 
organization’s espoused values. These are apparent in, for example, the 
organization’s official objectives, declared norms, and operating philosophy. 
Espoused values, however, do not always reflect a company’s everyday 
operations. Most important in terms of operations is the culture’s deepest 
level, namely its underlying assumptions (Fig. 3.1) (Schein 1985, 1992). 

3. Observable Behavior: The third layer of culture consists of visible organiza- 
tional processes and various artifacts. For example, dress codes and the general 
tidiness of the workplace are artifacts that tell something about the 
organization’s culture. This level, according to Schein, is difficult to interpret, 
however, because it represents the most superficial cultural phenomena, i.e., 
only reflections of the true corporate culture. 

Schein states that even though underlying assumptions may direct the actions of 
organizations’ members, an organization’s underlying assumptions cannot be 
directly deduced from these actions. Rather, the actions are always influenced by 
situation specific and individual factors (Schein 1999). Espoused norms and the 
official rules may be in conflict with everyday actions. They can also be in conflict 
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with the underlying assumptions, which in the end direct these actions. 
Organizations may not necessarily perceive this conflict themselves or they may 
even actively deny its existence. Schein (1999) emphasizes that an organization’s 
culture is not merely a single new variable which describes organizations and which 
can be examined separately from the other variables that affect organizations’ 
activities, such as the structure, strategy, market orientation, and the technology it 
uses. Organizational culture as a scientific concept strives to describe and explain 
activity in the organization as a whole. 



3.2.2 Organizational Culture According to Geert Hofstede 

Hofstede was conducting empirical research to analyze differences in style and the 
diversity of thinking and acting of humans. The studies were involving responses 
from over 100,000 participants and were largely conducted in the field of business 
(Hofstede 1991, 1997). He concluded that there is no such thing like a universal 
theory or approach to management for organizations and that organizational man- 
agement cannot be viewed or analyzed as a separate process. Rather, it is interacting 
with the very context in which it is situated. Hofstede referred to culture as the 
“software of the mind” (ibid). He defined culture as “mental coding,” which every 
member of a society, organization, or group experiences and according to which 
everyone can act coherently. In his research Hofstede (1997) understands culture as 
a set of typical attributes/behaviors (manifestations of culture) with four different 
impact depths: symbols, heroes, values, and rituals (Hofstede and Hofstede 2005) — 
which are shown in Fig. 3.3, the cultural onion. The center of the onion is formed by 
values. They are learnt from the beginning of life and are the most stable element — 
resistant against changes over time. The stability over time of the other elements of 
Hofstede ’s cultural model sinks from the core to the periphery of the onion. New 
rituals can be learnt over time, heroes established quickly, and symbols installed in 
organizations. Hofstede emphasizes that practices are concerned with all parts of 
the model. “Practices are the visible part of cultures. New practices can be learned 
throughout our lifetime” (ibid: 12). Practices represent culturally motivated behav- 
ior on the basis of values, rituals, heroes, and symbols. The four elements are briefly 
described as follows: 

1. Symbols: “Symbols are words, gestures, pictures, or objects which carry a 
particular meaning only recognized as such by those who share a culture.” 
(Hofstede and Hofstede 2005: 7) Cultural symbols can quickly change or 
disappear or new symbols are created or adopted from other cultures. Of course 
there are differences in the stability of symbols: Religious symbols and long 
introduced traditions usually have a higher stability against change and force 
higher sensibility in their use than those used by advertisements or as corporate 
labels. 
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2. Heroes: “Heroes are persons, alive or dead, real or imaginary, who possess 
characteristics that are highly prized in a culture and serve as models for 
behavior.” (ibid: 7) Heroes also can change in their value and role as a model 
for human behavior but are more persistent than symbols because individuals 
can identify themselves them. 

3. Rituals: “Rituals are collective activities, technically superfluous to reaching 
desired ends, but which within a culture are considered as socially essential. 
They are therefore carried out for their own sake.” (ibid: 8) Such rituals concern 
the usual way how people deal with each other (way of greeting, how to pay 
respect for each other’s, how to eat properly, when, how and what to speak 
about). For example in rather formal business situations rituals play a big role 
and influence strongly the way people behave. Rituals may be different in 
different situations. 

4. Values: “The core of culture is formed by values. Values are broad tendencies to 
prefer certain states of affairs over others. . . .Values are acquired early in our 
lives.” (ibid) Values are the primary source of evaluation of our surrounding 
environment and bring about the basic idea for the way how to behave and 
decide in situations. They set the basic understanding of good and bad, natural 
and unnatural, moral and immoral, and other judgments. 



3.2.3 Organizational Culture According to Johannes 
Ruegg-Stuerm 



In accordance with Geert Hofstede and Edgar H. Schein, Riiegg-Stuerm (Riiegg- 
Stiirm 2004: 50 p) describes the following elements as central for a corporate 
culture of businesses: norms and values, opinions and attitudes, stories and myths 
about important changes, and events of an organization, patterns of thought, 
arguments and interpretation, language habits and conducts, collective 
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expectations, and background convictions. He draws an interesting comparison 
between organizational culture and the semantics and grammar of a language. 
Culture is for an organization what semantics and grammar is for the language. 
He elaborates that a meaningful interaction and communication has always been 
based on semantic and grammatical rules and agreements even though nobody 
would explicitly notice it. “A 4-year-old child can make itself understood without 
ever having been exposed to explicit teaching of grammar or semantics” (Riiegg- 
Stiirm 2004: 56). 

In addition these rules and regulations are unfolding explicitly only in those 
moments when they are used, i.e., when communicating in a language and are in 
that specific moment reproduced and updated. An organizations’ culture is there- 
fore comparable with grammar rules and semantic regulations of a language (ibid: 
56). Members of an organization, belonging to the same community of practice, are 
fulfilling a constant collective, common, communicative interpretation process 
from the perspective of their specific contexts. They are making active influence 
on the differentiation of the organization’s cultural patterns through their discourse 
which is then, in turn, forming the new cultural structure and symbols. 



3.2.4 Organizational Culture According to Gareth Morgan 



Gareth Morgan describes culture as “an active living phenomenon through which 
people jointly create and recreate the worlds in which they live” (2002: 141). For 
Morgan, the three basic questions of cultural analysis are: 

• What are the shared frames of reference that make organization possible? 

• Where do they come from? 

• How are they created, communicated, and sustained? 

According to Morgan, culture is expressing social realities. He explains that 
talking about culture usually means to refer to patterns of development which are 
manifesting in the knowledge, the beliefs, the values, the legislation, and the 
everyday rituals of a society (ibid: 156). Different societies and organizations 
have different patterns of social development. Morgan emphasizes that culture is 
a social and collective phenomenon which refers to the ideas and values of a social 
group and is influencing their action without them noticing it explicitly. 
Organizations are described as socially constructed realities which are existing in 
the heads and through the ideas of its members as well as in very concrete realities 
and relations (ibid: 186). Morgan emphasizes that organizations’ behavior can only 
insufficiently be described through rational explanations and mechanisms or objec- 
tive reasoning but rather functions according to prevailing symbolic and subjective 
ways of interpreting reality. To understand and influence organizational culture, it 
is important to analyze how meaning is constructed in organizations and what are 
collective ways of interpreting reality. 
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Table 3.1 Different approaches to organizational culture 



Author 


Approach 


Cultural 

elements 


Edgar Schein 


Culture is a pattern of shared basic assumptions that the group 


• Values 


(1992) 


learned as it solved its problems of external adaptation and 
internal integration that has worked well enough to be 
considered valid 


• Artifacts 

• Assumptions 


Gerent 


Culture is mental coding which allows acting coherently; it can 


• Symbols 


Hofstede 


be described according to symbols, heroes, values, and 


• Heroes 


(1991) 


rituals 


• Rituals 

• Values 


Ruegg-Stiirm 


Culture is comparable with grammar rules and semantic 


• Norms and 


(2004) 


regulations of a language, resp., a community 


values 

• Opinions and 

attitudes 

• Stories and 

myths 

• Patterns of 

thought 

• Language 

habits 

• Collective 

expectations 


Gareth Morgan 


Culture is a social and collective phenomenon which refers to 


• Values 


(2002) 


the ideas and values of a social group and is influencing 
their action without them noticing it explicitly 


• Knowledge 

• Belief 

• Legislation 

• Rituals 



3.2.5 Harvesting Elements for a Learning Culture Model 



Schein (1992) states that organizational culture is the response to the challenges an 
organization has and to fulfilling its purposes (Ouchi 1981 argues in the same lines). 
It can be observed in the way the organization’s members communicate, in their 
shared beliefs, shared values, symbols, and rituals. It can be compared to the 
implicit unspoken rules of communication which are never touched upon but 
everybody is aware of. The culture of one organization is distinct from other 
organizations, and its members have to undergo a phase of enculturalization 
when they enter the organization. Organizational culture is not uniform and there 
can be subcultures and subgroups within an organization which have partly or 
totally different cultural patterns than others. Table 3.1 shows a summary of all 
elements which could be identified as important in the different approaches to 
organizational cultures. Although organizations can have different cultural patterns, 
it is important to harmonize them in order to create a sense of direction. Therefore 
communication and participation becomes important within organizations to har- 
monize different (sub)cultures and establish collective commitment. The 
approaches described have some elements in common and can be transferred to a 
concept of learning cultures in the following dimensions: 
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• Learning cultures just like organizational cultures are part of the overall organi- 
zational culture. Both cannot be separated. Different subcultures can be 
observed in organizations, like communication cultures, management cultures, 
and quality cultures. An analytic focus on an organization’s learning culture can 
be established through the question in which way an organization is responding 
to challenges relates to learning and development and how it is fulfilling its 
learning purpose. 

• Organizational culture is a multifactorial phenomenon and consists of several 
elements (depending on the approach chosen) which can be described and 
identified. For the previously presented approaches they are summarized in 
Table 3.1. Learning culture builds on these elements and represents configurations 
of these elements under the focus of organizational learning capacity. 

• Considering the above-described approaches some common elements of culture 
can be identified and used in a learning culture model: All approaches are 
emphasizing shared values as a central element for organizational culture. 
Most of them consider shared basic and underlying assumptions and shared 
beliefs and symbols, rituals, and patterns as important. Learning culture is a 
socially mediated and negotiated phenomenon leading to shared results of 
meaning construction which is largely unconscious and only in some elements 
directly visible to the outside. 

• Organizational culture — and in analogy thus learning culture — is always there 
and not a phenomenon which has to be established first. In all four presented 
approaches, the view of culture as something an organization is — ^rather than 
has — has been expressed. It is important to realize that the quality of educational 
processes is always using underlying assumption of what good teaching and 
learning is. 

• Learning cultures have tangible and intangible, visible and invisible parts. A 
culture of learning can be further developed best when tangible, structural 
elements, like learning management mechanisms, tools, and instruments are 
developing in parallel with intangible elements like commitment, values, rituals, 
and symbols. 

• Organizational culture is a social and collective phenomenon and individuals 
contribute and constitute culture through negotiation and interaction by 
establishing shared values, rituals, and alike. 

• Culture is not a uniform but a diverse phenomenon — in organizations usually 
several cultures, among them also learning cultures, can be observed. 



3.3 From Knowledge Acquisition to Competence 
Development 

Recent literature on knowledge management and higher education (e.g., Alavi and 
Leidner 2001; Davenport and Prusak 1998; Drucker 1992; Malone 2004; Nonaka 
1994) state that 
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1 . Knowledge has become the most valuable means of production, that 

2. Knowledge workers own their means of production, and that 

3. Modern workforce loyalty comes not through the monthly paycheck, but 

through input and yield from knowledge in peer groups 

We believe strongly that we are facing an even more rapid change and are 
already on our way from knowledge to competence orientation in higher education. 
By making connections possible, Web 2.0 technologies have the potential to 
enhance idea generation in firms which are based on the active interaction, collab- 
oration, and the flow of information among modern knowledge workers in 
networks. But is this learning potential of Web 2.0 technologies perceived and 
practiced in higher education to develop the related competences of students? We 
see beyond an increasing awareness for the topic so far only marginal attempts to 
include Web 2.0 — based learning activities in the educational practice and higher 
education curricula — despite the availability of a wide portfolio of Web 2.0 tools 
and their potential for communication and interaction. While some inhibiting 
factors like the insufficient level of IT competence and lack of incentive systems 
for faculty have been identified (Bates 2000; Euler and Seufert 2004; Hagner and 
Schneebeck 2001; Allen and Seaman 2007; Schneckenberg 2008), the reasons for 
such a poor performance remain somewhat unclear. 

We describe in this section how Web 2.0 technologies can be used to transform 
educational processes shifting their focus from knowledge transfer to competence 
development. We suggest that such competences development approaches in higher 
education institutions can even enhance organizational learning processes in the 
companies students proceed after their graduation because being socialized in 
innovative Web 2.0 learning environments graduates can carry over their reflective 
learning and development skills and apply them to corporate environments (Mandl 
et al. 1992; Mandl and Krause 2001; Seufert 2007). A number of reseachers like 
Albrecht (2005), Boyatzis (1982), and Mandl and Krause (2001) argue that the 
pedagogical design of programs in higher education and the learning routines of 
graduates which they have incorporated during their studies seem to impact their 
future capabilities as workforce to participate in the creation and nurturing of 
companies as learning organizations. For the field of business studies Boyatzis 
et al. (2008) re-emphasizes in his lifelong dedication that effective management 
competences can be developed in business education — if only learning in the sense 
of a holistic program to develop critical thinking skills, reflection, and social as well 
as emotional competences would finally become the main purpose of management 
education. 

It is the general belief that mere knowledge transfer as a result of learning does 
not satisfy the demands of a new information economy. Considering this Westera 
(2001: 1), Siemens (2004a, b) and Ehlers et al. (2005: 24) accentuate that the 
continuously changing surrounding conditions will cause learning to lose the 
traditional emphasis on knowledge transmission. In effect this will be a shift 
towards more competence and skill-based approaches of learning. This perception 
is emphasized by the fact that the time that normally passes between the acquisition 
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and application of knowledge is usually considered to be too long and not adequate 
for the demands of the complex, interconnected, and barely predictable surround- 
ings of today’s world (Cross 2007), and the fact that the continuously increasing 
growth of knowledge in today’s society demands learners to put more emphasis on 
social processes, their linkages, and interdependencies in order to attain “actionable 
knowledge” (Siemens 2005). 

One reason for the growing importance of competence orientation in higher 
education is the increasing complexity that we face in modern business. In the 
globalized world of the twenty-first century, companies are confronted with a fierce 
economic competition and volatile markets. The uncertainty of the environmental 
contexts leads to a high dependency of companies on the capability of their 
workforce to learn and acquire new skills and competences in order to adapt to 
the changing external situations and job requirements. As a result companies raise 
the entry bars for young business graduates — a war for talent has been initiated and 
future managers need to be equipped with new competences to adapt to constantly 
changing work and life conditions in knowledge-based economies. The value of 
knowledge as production factor has led to a wide recognition that people are the 
most important asset for growth and employment in society and in companies 
(Drucker 1992, 2005). The increased requirements for graduates’ job profiles on 
contemporary labor markets is pushing higher education institutions to reconfigure 
their curricula structures from knowledge transmission to competence-oriented 
learning outcomes. The objective is to meet the need of organizations for indepen- 
dent and reflective knowledge workers. The application of learning technologies, in 
particular, when it makes meaningful use of the potential of Web 2.0 technologies, 
can play a valuable role in the progress of higher education institutions towards 
more holistic educational models that focus on reflective learning rather than mere 
knowledge accumulation. 

In this section we will present and discuss methods, tools, and scenarios to show 
how e-learning 2.0 can support the development of competences of future 
graduates, how it can foster reflection and competence development of students 
rather than remain in a traditional knowledge transfer scenario. It must be clear that 
there is and will be no unique and standardized definition of competence 
(Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 65). North (2005: 34) describes competences as the 
persons’ abilities to transform their knowledge into problem-solving activities. 
Krogh and Roos (1996: 425) state, “We view competence as an event, rather than 
an asset. This simply means that competencies do not exist in the way a car does; 
they exist only when the knowledge (and skill) meet the task.” Reinhardt and North 
(2003: 1374) define that 

“[. . .] a person’s competence basically describes a relation between requirements placed on 
a person/group or self-created requirements and these persons’ skills and potentials to be 
able to meet these requirements. Competencies are concretized at the moment knowledge is 
applied and become measureable in the achieved result of the actions.” (North and 
Reinhardt 2003: 1374) 
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As stated in the definition, competences are context- specific, personal, not 
imitable, and based on tacit knowledge. In addition, they depend on the activities 
for which they are used, and on the environment. Though competences cannot be 
communicated and described like, e.g., information, because they contain expertise 
and know-how, they are learnable, as well as evaluable with certain methods 
(Hasler Roumois 2007: 120; North 2005: 276). Abilities, capabilities, knowledge, 
as well as experiences are elements of a personal competence and enable a person to 
handle familiar and novel tasks (Frieling et al. 2007: 20f). 

Hasler Roumois (2007: 119) declares additionally that competence is the ability 
to act self-organized. Self-organization means the ability to organize the own 
knowledge base, to evaluate it, to use it effectively for problem solving, and to 
further develop it. Competence-advancing workplaces must offer enough 
incentives for the informal learning that means the continually application of the 
employees’ knowledge for solving problems. Competences can then be better 
developed (Hasler Roumois 2007: 121). The difference between knowledge and 
competence must be clear bordered. North (2005) developed the stairs of knowl- 
edge, where he circumscribes different terms like symbols, data, information, 
knowledge, action, competence, and competitiveness (ibid: 32). Figure 3.4 
represents an adaptation of the knowledge concept of North (2005) by Wildt 
(2006). It shows that competence development builds on practical application, 
motivation, and the ability to assess actions against existing standards (to find out 
if the action was suitable). The concept shows the interrelation between knowledge, 
skills, and action. In the first step information are connected and on the second step 
they are applied and result in abilities. This is transformed in activity through 
motivation and will. Competence, however, demands for evaluation if the 
performed activity is suitable in a given context. For this, an individual needs 
standards (to assess what is suitable in the specific context) — they then lead beyond 
the concept of competence to professionalism. Wildt includes here also the respon- 
sibility towards clients and society. Especially the last three steps activity, compe- 
tence, and professionalism are seen by Erpenbeck as difficult to be realized through 
e-leaming. 

Erpenbeck and Sauter (2007: 67-70) distinguish competences additionally from 
capabilities, abilities, knowledge, and qualifications. Capabilities can be obtained 
with a periodical training, for example, learning how to play an instrument or 
reading and writing (Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 67-68). Abilities base on psychi- 
cal conditions and general characteristics of a person and control the actions and 
operations. Qualifications are certain skills, abilities, and capabilities a person has 
to contain in order to solve the daily work. Competences always require a high level 
of qualification, but in contrast to those, competences contain the ability to act self- 
organized and are subjective.^ Competences base in general on explicit knowledge, 
capabilities, and qualifications, but contain additionally rules, values, and norms 



^ For more details about the difference of qualifications and competence see Erpenbeck and Sauter 
(2007: 69), or Frieling et al. (2007: 21). 
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(Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 68). Therefore see Fig. 3.5 (Erpenbeck and Sauter 
2007: 69). 

A decisive characteristic of competence is the ability to act self-organized. Self- 
organization is required in every situation which is problematic, and where 
decisions need to be made. Especially in a risk-oriented society and in changing 
environments, the ability to act self-organized is important (Erpenbeck and Sauter 
2007: 65-66). In order to structure the competence-term, competence is often 
classified in professional, methodological, social, and personal competence 
(Frieling et al. 2007: 22): 

• “Professional competences are abilities, capabilities, and skills, which are necessary for 
the accomplishment of work-specific requirements 

• Methodological competences are work- and department-comprehensive abilities, e.g., 
problem solving competence or learning competence 

• Social competences are, e.g., communicative or cooperative skills in situations of 
interaction 

• Personal competences contains the attitude, values, motives, self-perception and self- 
organization” (Erieling et al. 2007: 22, translated from German) 

Erpenbeck and Sauter (2007 : 66) classify competences in personal, activity-based, 
functional-methodological, and social-communicative competences. This classifica- 
tion is similar to the above classification. The authors make clear, that in a risk-society, 
no qualifications or expertise can handle the upcoming problems anymore. 
Competences are therefore required, to handle new, unknown, and complex 
situations. Personal competence contains a lot of self-confidence, courage, and 
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Fig. 3.6 Classification of competence (based on Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 67) 



creativity. The functional-methodological competence bases on experiences, 
motives, and hopes, which are necessary to solve a task. The social-communicative 
competence contains persuasiveness, willingness to agree, and negotiate and 
openness — it is important for teamwork. The strength to enforce its conception is 
known as the activity-based competence (Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 66). This 
classification of competence can be seen in Fig. 3.6 (Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 67). 

We can make a distinction between formal instruction and competence develop- 
ment by outlining the difference between “qualification” and “competence.” 
Qualifications are one integrative element of competence, but they do not necessar- 
ily include a moment of performance — the responsible and adequate action within a 
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given context, while integrating complex knowledge, skills, and attitudes (van der 
Blij et al. 2002). Qualifications represent descriptive educational learning 
objectives, which are taught in formal pedagogical settings like study courses. 
Acquired qualifications are directly measured through knowledge tests and certified 
by educational institutions. Competences on the other end include the dispositional 
ability to efficiently act in complex situations; they cannot be taught, instead they 
require pedagogical approaches which are based on active learning and experience- 
making. The results are dispositions for adequate and professional behavior. They 
can/iot be directly measured but need to be interpreted through an analysis of the 
performance of individual in an authentic context. 



3.3.1 How to Develop Competence? 

The development of competence is thus relying on a high level of individual 
activity. However, they play an important role in educational scenarios as the 
ultimate objective of professional development. McClelland (1973, 1982) empha- 
size this view and define competence as a prerequisite to master specific challenges 
in a concrete field of activity. They assume that individuals can improve given and 
gain new competences through learning and experience and give a first hint how 
competences can be developed — through learning. 

The learning, which takes place, and the experience, which is made in authentic 
situations, is seen as the basis for a process of individual or collective competence 
acquisition. Weinert (1999) supports this view and states that learning is a neces- 
sary condition for the acquisition of prerequisites that enable a successful mastery 
of complex tasks — which is one description for competence (Weinert 1999: 7, ibid. 
2001: 63). Thus, competence is considered a learnable human trait. One important 
aspect for the role of learning in competence development is the unstable character 
of the learning process. Learning is sparked and initiated through a state of irrita- 
tion, which is caused by action that takes place in an unstable, nonroutinized, and 
complex context. In this unfamiliar and complex context, the effect of individual or 
collective action is not predictable, as any experience on the effect of action is 
lacking. Challenges under such uncertain conditions lead to a labialization of the 
existing value system — the learners have to learn through concrete experience 
about the effects of their actions in a new and complex context. When the action 
has been completed, the gained experience and knowledge is incorporated into the 
existing value system and thereby modifies existing attitudes of the learner 
(Erpenbeck 2005). Thus, to develop competences requires authentic challenges in 
uncertain contexts. 

Friedrich and Mandl (1992) link competence development in the field of cogni- 
tive psychology to the model of active learning, which describes learning as an 
active reception and processing of information. The reception and assembling of 
information is characterized as active, self-directed, and constructive process — a 
learner acquires knowledge, skills, and abilities through active reflection on a 
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Specific learning object. In this view, individual competence development follows a 
certain pattern: It starts with the acquisition of accessible and available knowledge, 
which is required for competent action. In the process of learning, this new knowl- 
edge needs to be interpreted, classified, and integrated into existing body of knowl- 
edge and into the value system of the learner. Learners’ progressively develop 
strategies for adequate action in specific contexts which consist of knowledge, 
values, skills, and experiences — the dispositional competence components of the 
learner. When a motivation to act adds to the other dispositional competence 
components, the performance strategy of the individual learner will realize in action. 
In this way, the learner’s performance strategy results in action competence, which 
Erpenbeck et al. (1999) define as self-organized, dispositional ability to act, while 
integrating knowledge, values, experiences, and skills (Erpenbeck et al. 1999: 163). 

Einally, competence development is facilitated in complex contexts. To cope 
with complexity, individual actors have to acquire and to integrate new knowledge, 
to apply this knowledge within a specific action, and to assess and to value the 
results of the action. This way, learners acquire competences in confrontation with 
their immediate environment. 



3.3.2 Designing Learning for Competence Development 



What are characteristics of competence-based learning environments? One key 
assumption which has been stated above is that learning has to be active and 
participative. Mandl and Krause (2001) propose a concept of constructivist learning 
as pedagogical framework for the design of a stimulating and interactive learning 
environment. This concept considers learning as a self-directed process, which 
builds on the learner’s active construction of knowledge. When learners acquire 
new competences, their existing body of knowledge, their experiences, and their 
attitudes influence their learning process. Learning of an individual learner depends 
on their self-directed and active knowledge construction (Mandl and Krause 2001: 
4ff; Zawacki-Richter 2004: 262) — a call to rethink learning environments. They 
have to be active and engaging and learner-centered, concepts which are long 
discussed but often not practiced. To put them into practice three key assumptions 
should be met (Baumgartner and Welte 2002): 

1. Regular Articulation and Reflection (Mandl et al. 1997): Reflection is seen as a 
key component for competence-based learning. Students are seen as reflective 
practitioners (Schon 1983) with the aim to develop the competence to reflect on 
their behavior. The reflection takes place during the action (reflection-in-action) 
as well as after the action has been finished (reflection-on-action) and includes 
the action itself as well as the contextual conditions for the action. Students gain 
theoretical insights in form of reflected experience in this process, which 
contains contextual knowledge, but includes in addition generalized knowledge 
which is relevant beyond their specific action context. The process of reflection 
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Fig. 3.7 Learning environments as reflection laboratories 

follows the underlying rational of making the implicit actions, assumptions, and 
knowledge explicit to formulate so-called ad hoc strategies in situations where 
problems are perceived (Baumgartner 1993: 250ff; Mandl et al. 1997). Once 
learners have reflected on the results of their decisions and actions, they incor- 
porate and interiorize the learned experience into their internal system of values 
and into their network of relationships (see Fig. 3.7) (Erpenbeck 2005; 
Graumann 1982). 

The experiential learning theory of Kolb and Kolb (2005) is also emphasizing 
reflection as an important component (see Fig. 3.3). Kolb 1984; Kolb and Kolb 
2005) describe experiential learning as active experimentation which leads to a 
transfer of learning from a current to a new cycle. They are using a holistic 
approach for the design of learning environments. Their model emphasizes that 
learning needs to combine phases of action and reflection; and learning is 
heavily based on interaction (see Fig. 3.8). 

2. Use of Learning Diaries/E-Portfolios^: Articulation and reflection in learning 
environments can be fostered through the use of an e-portfolio for reflective 
writing through writing assignments that require students to engage in critical 
and reflective thinking. Section three shows how to integrate reflective writing 
using weblogs in educational scenarios. Reflective writing can include the use of 
readings, observation, and experience related to the learning situation in ques- 
tion. It can be highly structured as in a take-home exam or unstructured as in 
stream-of-consciousness writing. Reflective writing may also be inwardly or 
outwardly focused depending on the degree to which reflection is directed 
towards self-awareness or development of domain content (Varner and Peck 
2003). 

3. Learning with complex problems in uncertain contexts: Schon (1983, 1986) has 
developed the concept of the reflective practitioner which is very much at 
the heart of helping students to use reflection as a tool in order to progress on 
their way towards becoming professionals and acquire competences. It is the 
self-responsible identiflcation and deflnition of the problem, which creates an 
attitude-based relation of learners to learning tasks. This means for the 



^E-Portfolios are web-based information management systems which use electronic media and 
services. Learners can use E-portfolios as digital archive for personal annotations, comments, 
collecting relevant material or documenting their learning artifacts. 
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pedagogical design of a course unit that a complex learning problem is devel- 
oped by the students themselves. Main pedagogical objective is that students are 
encouraged to make autonomous decisions in an uncertain and complex context 
and that they learn how to take and to share responsibility for the decisions 
which they have taken — in an ideal scenario the learning environment reflects to 
a high degree the complexity and uncertainty of decision-making in real work 
contexts (Salzgeber 1996: 282ff). 

In addition to these three basic elements, Erpenbeck (2005) points out that 
learning environments have to include a component of value- and experience 
orientation in order to foster competence development. Values are challenged 
when decisions have to be made in uncertain contexts when dealing with authentic 
problems. Once learners have reflected on the results of their decisions, they 
incorporate and interiorize the learned experience into their internal system of 
values and into their network of relationships (Erpenbeck 2005; Lewin in 
Graumann 1982). Erpenbeck (2005) puts forth that technology-enhanced learning 
has great difflculties in creating experience related and value-oriented learning 
opportunities, a problem which can only be solved in relation to the problem of 
interiorization (Eig. 3.9). Interiorization — or incorporation/internalization — of new 
values is the result of acting in uncertain, challenging, nonroutine, and complex 
contexts. As a result of being urged to act in such learning contexts, learners start to 
question their own values and pre- as sumptions. Values which are serving as 
structuring elements for every activity are then labialized in such contexts. Having 
successfully coped with such a situation, the interiorization of new values takes place. 
In case of successful rule-, value-, and norm interiorization, technology-enhanced 
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Fig. 3.9 Competence 
development through 
technology -enhanced 
learning (based on 
Erpenbeck 2005) 



learning can become a full-scale alternative to competence-based face-to-face 
learning environments in which not only subject matter knowledge can be 
distributed but also action competence acquired and experiences made and exper- 
tise learnt. Technology-enhanced learning can then make the difference. 
Interiorisation thus means the acquisition of rules, values, and norms under the 
influence of individual emotions and motivations. 
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The interiorization process represents the greatest challenge for every 
technology-enhanced learning environment if it wants to be competence 
oriented. It requires social interaction, conflicts and irritation, problem 
solving, and a high degree of authenticity in every learning situation. 



Learners have to interact in problem-oriented scenarios in groups and confront 
their own values, solutions, and situations with those of other individuals and 
groups. Collaboration, labialization, and irritation are therefore the basis for 
competence-oriented technology-enhanced learning (Erpenbeck 2005). As it is 
suggested in the headline of this article, e-irritation is a necessary component in 
order to foster the process of labialization and stimulate the development of 
competences. The consequences are clear: in order to stimulate potentials for 
competence development and initiate labialization and interiorization processes, 
technology-enhanced learning environments have to follow a clear problem- 
oriented, authentic, and collaborative didactical design. The development of action 
competence can — in this sense — be supported through learning environments 
which are designed according to the principles of situated learning and cognition 
(Mandl/Krause 2001). The next chapter is suggesting the model of Computer 
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Supported Collaborative Learning (CSCL). It is argued that it can make the 
difference because it carries a strong potential for action competence development. 

Erpenbeck (2005) emphasizes that technology-enhanced learning can be used 
for acquiring knowledge and information quite effectively. When it comes to 
creating learning opportunities which aim to develop competencies and allow 
learners to make own experiences or participate in social interactions, however, 
technology-enhanced learning often fails to perform. Erpenbeck differentiates 
between competence and qualification. Qualification as a concept concerns skills 
to perform, predefined, externally required actions and reactions by using certain 
means and procedures which can be directly learned. Competency on the other hand 
is a concept which relates dispositions and skills which are in principal unlimited 
and enable individuals to act self-organized in a principally undetermined future. 
Competences therefore are dispositions of self-organization (Erpenbeck et al. 1999; 
Erpenbeck and Heyse 2001). 

Erpenbeck (2005) emphasizes that technology-enhanced learning can be used 
efficiently for teaching but has difficulties to provide a learning environment in 
which learners solve authentic problems in social interaction with other learners — 
and thus acquire value and knowledge; this is especially true for experiences. This 
constitutes a principal contradiction: On the one hand technology-enhanced 
learning and information technology is more and more introduced to educational 
scenarios on all levels. This can be seen as an irreversible process. On the other 
hand the transition from traditional vocational and ongoing training to vocational 
competence development is also not reversible. The problem is that existing 
educational technologies do not meet the needs of modem vocational competence 
development. 



3.4 The Rise of Lifelong Learning 



The development of key competencies is an imperative for today’s abilities to act in 
a more and more complex world — this is the central challenge of lifelong learning. 
As shown in the previous technology-enhanced learning has proven to be quite 
effective in delivering information. When it comes to competency development, 
however, today’s technology-enhanced learning solutions often lack authentic 
learning scenarios which enable learners to solve problems in social interaction 
with each other — a requirement necessary for competency development. The con- 
cept of lifelong learning has made a great carrier in the last 30 years. It can be 
analyzed from different perspectives of theory and practice: from the point of view 
of educational science, as leitmotiv in educational policy, as an instructional design 
concept, and under the perspective of subjective learning and acquisition processes. 

Lifelong learning is more and more coming to reality for more and more people 
and has become an important driver for individual and collective development in 
modern societies. It has also separated continuously from the level of adult educa- 
tion as its primary institution and is diffusing into educational sectors, institutions. 
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and in a variety of individual learning modes and locations (Kade and Seitter 1996). 
It is not de-institutionalizing but the institutional settings in which it takes place 
undergo a process of diversification. This creates the dynamic network character of 
the concept today. Kade and Seitter (1996) analyze the concept in the light of three 
different perspectives: 

1. Lifelong learning between emancipation and obligation: From a positivistic 
point of view, lifelong learning is a medium to enable the individual to partici- 
pate in a continuously changing world and develop their own concepts of life. 
From a more critical point of view, lifelong learning is seen as an obligation 
which urges individuals to update their skills in a more and more economically 
driven world. 

2. Lifelong learning between avoiding risks and creating risks: In a more and more 
multioptional society, biographies are always situated between new options and 
possibilities on the one side and new risks and restrictions on the other side. 
Lifelong learning can be conceptualized as a process of avoiding risks. The 
already introduced concept of key competences, for example, tries to enable 
people to take act competent in an unforeseeable future. Lifelong learning in 
itself is at the same time part of the process which constitutes the risks in a 
constantly changing society. 

3. Lifelong learning as a possibility of enjoying life: In this perspective, lifelong 
learning is not an obligation to prepare for an unforeseeable future but a process 
to enrich the present life. Learning is not mainly used to compensate a deficit but 
rather to enjoy the present spare time (Kade et al. 1993; Liiders et al. 1995). 

In all of the summarized perspectives, lifelong learning has to be flexible and — 
at least in the first two approaches — has to prepare individuals for an insecure and 
unforeseeable future. This means that not qualifications for certain restricted areas 
and defined purposes are in the focus but rather competencies which enable 
individuals to act in potentially unforeseeable situations. Especially competencies 
and not qualifications are therefore necessary to meet the not predefined future 
challenges. 

Against this background we can identify a problem in the field of e-learning. 
Knowledge, resp., information can be delivered quite effectively with e-learning. 
Methodological or domain- specific competences are much more difficult to achieve 
with e-learning, and experiences and expertise can only be acquired through 
activities and self-performed problem solving (Erpenbeck 2005). It becomes 
even more problematic when it comes to personal and social-communicative 
competencies because they always contain values and are embedded into cultural 
contexts. They are not learned like knowledge but are rather acquired through 
cognitive dissonance processes and conflicts (Erpenbeck and Weinberg 1993). 
These can be induced in social rather individual learning situations. Technology- 
enhanced learning therefore has to focus more on communication and collaboration 
than on information and presentation. To make technology-enhanced learning 
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valuable learning opportunities for individuals in their LLL processes, it becomes 
more and more necessary to focus on providing authentic social learning situations. 



3.5 The New Blend: Connecting Formal and Informal 
Learning 



The metaphor of lifelong learning makes sure cannot mean that learners have to 
take classes for the rest of their lives. Rather, new forms of learning have to be 
found which are designed to be self-directed, quick, flexible and aimed at problem 
solving. Informal learning “which is developed in oblique life and experience 
contexts outside of the formal educational institutions” (Dohmen 2001), is becom- 
ing the focus of the discussion once more. Colley et al. (2002) summarize that the 
use of the terms informal and formal learning have a fairly long history: At the 
center of these debates lie conflicting claims about the inherent superiority of one or 
the other. According to Scribner and Cole (1973), much of the research and 
theorizing about learning in advanced industrial societies, prior to the date when 
their paper was written, focused primarily upon the formal. Formal learning, when 
effectively provided, was assumed to have clear advantages. Colley et al. (2002) 
state that it opened up the accumulated wisdom of humankind, held in the 
universities: 

“This sort of accumulated, recorded and propositional knowledge allowed each generation 
to know more and better than their predecessors, as science (or art) advanced. Furthermore, 
such knowledge was generalizable - it could be used or applied in a wide range of contexts 
and circumstances. Formal learning was equated with education in schools and 
universities.” (Colley et al. 2002) 

In “Cognitive Consequences of Formal and Informal Education” Scribner and 
Cole (1973) established a counter view to the superiority of formal learning, from 
sociocultural or situated perspectives on learning. They claimed that many things 
are learned more effectively through informal processes. One clear example of this 
is language learning. As Lave and Wenger (1991) show sophisticated learning takes 
place in communities, even without formal learning provision. Furthermore, 
researchers claimed that formal learning was not context free (Brown et al. 1989) 
and took different forms in different cultural traditions (Lave 1996). Sometimes 
research are even going so far to question the usefulness of formally acquired 
knowledge since the “transfer” of learning to practice seems to be problematic. 
As Lave (1996: 151) argues “Learning transfer is an extraordinarily narrow and 
barren account of how knowledgeable persons make their way among multiply 
interrelated settings.” 
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Infobox: Definitions for Formal, Nonformal, and Informal 

Formal learning: learning typically provided by an education or training 
institution, structured (in terms of objectives, learning time, or learning 
support), and leading to certification. Formal learning is intentional from 
the learners’ perspective 

Non-formal learning: learning that is not provided by an education or 
training institution and typically does not lead to certification. It is, however, 
structured (in terms of learning objectives, learning time, or learning support). 
Nonformal learning is intentional from the learner’s perspective. 

Informal learning: learning resulting from daily life activities related to 
work, family, or leisure. It is not structured (in terms of learning objectives, 
learning time, or learning support) and typically does not lead to certification. 
Informal learning may be intentional but in most cases it is non-intentional (or 
incidental/random) . 

(Based on European Commission 2001) 



Thus, informal learning is argued to be superior to the formal. Sfard (1998) 
presents a critique of these debates and contests around conceptualizing learning by 
contrasting two basic metaphors. For many years, she argues, almost all research 
and theorizing about learning adopted a metaphor of learning as acquisition, either 
explicitly or implicitly. From this perspective, the process of learning is always 
subordinate to the acquisition of something (skill, knowledge, value, attitude, 
understanding, behavior) which has been acquired through that process. The roots 
of this form of thinking lie in psychology, in both its behaviorist and cognitive 
forms. Sfard (ibid) contrasts this metaphor with another increasingly dominant one, 
that of learning as participation (Brown et al. 1989; Engestrom 1999, 2001). Eor 
Lave and Wenger (1991), for example, the most significant attribute to leaning is 
belonging to a community of practice. Learning, they argue, is the process of 
becoming a full member, which they term “legitimate peripheral participation.” 
We cannot learn without belonging (to something) and we cannot belong without 
learning the practices, norms, values, and understandings of the community that we 
belong to. Sfard (1998) argues that neither metaphor is adequate for expressing the 
full complexities of learning on its own. 

Informal learning comprises, as is known today, 70 up to 80 % of all learning 
activities. In his latest book. Jay Cross talks of only 10-20 % of all learning being 
acquired in formal learning scenarios while 80 % happens through informal 
learning. He demands a “formalizing” of informal learning and an “informalizing” 
of formal learning. Nevertheless, formal education has a much larger meaning 
today than the informal one (Cross 2003). Empirical studies confirm this issue. 
The result of a survey conducted in spring 2003 in the 15 member states of the 
European Union by the European Centre for the Development of Vocational 
Training (CEDEEOP) shows that most of the citizens are of the opinion that they 
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Table 3.2 Traditional vs. new thinking (based on Cross 2007: 10) 





Traditional thinking 


New thinking 


Understanding by. . . 


Dissecting into parts 


Seeing in terms of the whole 


Information is. . . 


Ultimately knowable 


Infinite and unbound 


Growth is. . .. 


Linear, managed 


Organic, chaotic 


Managing means. . . 


Control, predictability 


Insight and participation 


Workers are. . . 


Specialized, segments 


Multifaceted, always learning 


Motivation is from. . . 


External forces and influences 


Intrinsic 


Knowledge is. . . 


Individual 


Collective 


Organization is 


By design 


Emergent 


Life thrives on 


Competition 


Cooperation 


Change is. . . 


Something to worry about 


All there is 



learn predominantly in an informal way. The nonformalized acquisition of 
competences at the place of work, either by exercising one’s profession (44 %) or 
by talking to colleagues or reading of subject-related literature (41 %) has the 
largest meaning next to acquisition of competences taking place outside of gainful 
employment in the private sector (69 %). The other results of a current study (see 
Table 3.2) also point to the meaning of informal learning contexts. According to it, 
formal advanced training is only the smallest part of advanced professional training. 
The majority of employees considers informal learning contexts in work and family 
life more often than not crucial respectively the only main learning context in which 
they have learned most of what they know: 87 % of the people asked stated that they 
had learned most of their knowledge in informal learning contexts, compared to 
only 13 % who ascribed the largest meaning to formal learning contexts (Baethge 
and Baethge-Kinsky 2002). 

As learning shifts from knowledge transfer to more skill and competence-based 
approaches, informal learning is considered by many experts to be a substantial 
element of e-learning 2.0 and one of the most essential factors for its success 
(Calvani et al. 2006). Underpinning this perception, Schenkler proclaims that the 
case of people using Web 2.0 tools and applications to support their own learning is 
more about informal learning than e-learning, and consequently calls it Learning 

2.0. “E-leaming 2.0 is already here [. . .] actually, it’s not technology-enhanced 
learning — it’s more like what Jay Cross calls “informal learning.” It is people using 
Web 2.0 tools and applications to support their own learning” (Schenkler 2008: 3). 
Cross (2005a) however believes that the concept of technology-enhanced learning 

2.0, informal learning, and connectivism are basically approaching one topic from 
different directions and end up in nearly the same place. Despite the fact that there 
are various notions of how to distinguish between formal and informal learning 
(Colley et al. 2002; Cross 2005b; Downes 2006b), it is important to emphasize that 
informal learning, however one defines it, is based on another paradigm of thinking 
than formal learning approaches. Cross (2005a, b) as the above table shows, 
distinguishes these to paradigms according to several different aspects. Based on 
this change in the paradigm of thinking the Table 3.3 presents the distinctions 
between formal and informal learning (Cross 2007; Beckett and Hager 2002: 99). 
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Table 3.3 Eormal vs. informal learning 





Eormal learning 


Informal learning 


Approach 


Single capacity focus, e.g., cognition 


Organic/holistic 


Context 


Decontextualized 


Contextualized 


Intentionality 


On purpose 


Incidental 


Timing 


Scheduled/planned 


Whenever/unplanned 


Location 


Lixed 


Anywhere 


Contract 


Written 


None 


Structure 


Highly structured 


Unstructured 


Control 


Strict 


Laissez-faire 


Outcomes 


Specific 


Unstated 


Content 


Certain 


Luzzy 


Learning as. . . 


Passive spectator 


Activity- and experience based 


Interdependency 


An end in itself 


Dependent on other activities 


Motivation 


Stimulated by teachers/trainers 


Activated by individual learners 


Mode of operation 


Individualistic 


Often collaborative/collegial 



A range of studies have been exploring issues surrounding the use of social 
software and participation in social networking environments. For example, early 
research findings point to (Trinder et al. 2008): 

• Strong association between use of sites such as Facebook and the students’ 
development and enhancement of their social capital as well as their psycholog- 
ical well-being (Ellison et al. 2007) 

• Social networking sites fostering increased civic participation (Min 2007; 
Khokha 2006) 

• Affordances of social networking environments for knowledge construction 
processes (Paulus 2007) 

• Emergence of new types of literacy practices of “participation” and “remix,” 
whereby the former questions the dichotomy of consumption and production and 
the latter challenges the notion of “copying and pasting” inherent to this dichot- 
omy (Perkel 2006) 

• Games and simulations fostering development of metacognitive skills such as 
problem solving, interpretive analysis, and strategic thinking increased motiva- 
tion (Cope and Kalantzis 2000) 

• Affordances of these technologies in terms of transfer of knowledge between 
various contexts, such as between online and offline realities and between local 
and global networks (Mejias 2005) 

With e-learning 2.0 informal learning experiences can be connected and linked 
to formal learning sequences. That, what motivates people to pursue their interests, 
to find out about their hobbies, or to learn what they are passionate about with peers 
and in their communities, can benefit formal learning scenarios. There is not one 
right mode for learning but both modes can benefit each other when being com- 
bined. It is the expertise of educational professionals to find valid links between the 
informal learning worlds of their students and the higher education formal context. 
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Why not send them out to discuss in expert communities what they just worked on 
before in class? Why not initiate a student conference to bring in community- 
related interaction and social networking from outside into the traditional learning 
process? 

Trinder et al. (2008) emphasize the following aspects for bridging formal and 
informal learning within higher education institutions. 

In order to bridge formal and informal learning within higher education, it is 
important to embrace social technologies and faster exchange between the formal 
world of teaching and learning within the walls and learning outsides the walls of 
the university. This sharing and working together helps unearth different views of 
what’s happening, and allows negotiation of shared understanding. It’s about 
dealing with misconceptions, ambiguity, and learning together. When done well, 
learners work together to share their understandings and to develop their ability to 
apply it to meaningful problems. Several meaningful goals accelerate learning, 
including connecting conceptual knowledge to personal experience, elaborating 
conceptual knowledge to other ideas, and applying that knowledge to solve 
problems. Our social learning tools do just that. The following are some ideas 
how informal earning can be tight into formal learning scenarios. 



Recommendations on pedagogical issues 

1. Embrace the thinking behind the use of social technologies in formal 
learning contexts 

2. Support the development of students’ skills in social networking in rela- 
tion to formal learning contexts 

3. Rethink induction processes in relation to social technologies and formal 
learning 

4. Devise new assessment practices more appropriate to “learning as collab- 
oration and participation” 

Recommendations on sociocultural issues 

1. Build a campus culture rich in social networking opportunities 

Recommendations on organizational issues 

1. Build staff capacity in the use of social and associated technologies 

2. Share responsibility for development across staff and students 

3. Develop institutional strategies that provide reward and recognition for 
innovations in teaching 

Recommendations on technological issues 

1 . Support the use of student tools within institutional settings 

2. More emphasis should be placed in HE on mobile devices and universal 
free access to high-speed networks from anywhere within the campus. 
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• Reflection about learner’s context: Ask learners to bring in reflections from their 
own context: hobbies, family, jobs, study groups into the learning process. Ask 
them to describe and build cases from their own experience and apply the 
theories and models discussed in class to it. 

• Personalize learning with journals: Journals can be a way for individuals to 
personalize their learning. By reflecting on their learning, they make explicit 
what remains often implicit. They become aware and step by step professional of 
their learning processes, create their own language for their learning, and see 
what works and what doesn’t for them. They can explain past events in new 
light, or indicate how they intend to change their behavior as a consequence, and 
they’re making connections to prior knowledge and their expected patterns of 
behavior. By having a requirement to regularly blog personal revelations about 
how this information relates to their experience, as well as how they anticipate 
applying the information in the future, learners are performing powerful cogni- 
tive processing. Making those thoughts available to others, and receiving feed- 
back from mentors or peers, is a real opportunity to explore and benefit from not 
only the reflection, but the feedback that can help refine and shape understand- 
ing. A method which has proven to work for this is the so-called Microarticle. 

• Micro-articles: Micro- articles spanning at most one page of text. They describe a 
problem with aid of a story and a solution. The documentation of the problem as 
a story enables the reader to understand the context much better. Micro Articles 
aim at the easier documentation and locating of very context-bound knowledge. 
A Micro Article may be structured as follows: 

- Topic: short characterization of the content as title 

- Story: short narration of the facts 

- Insights: gained experiences depicted in brief 

- Conclusions: conclusions drawn from experiences 

- Subsequent questions: open questions as thinking impulses 

The sections “conclusions” and “subsequent questions” may be left. 
Micro-articles are suitable for documenting within a learning diary the most 
importing learning experience of the day. Especially when students begin to 
use blogs and learning diaries, they And it helpful to follow a certain structure. 

• Learner’s discussion questions: Ask learner’s to create discussion questions for a 
certain topic and then post them into a discussion forum. Discussion forums 
provide a useful channel for learners to each pose their answer to the question 
and then respond to others. Even a simple requirement that learners post a 
thoughtful response to a thought question, and then comment in a relevant way 
to another (not just saying “great”), constitutes the valuable additional 
processing that leads to retention. 
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Stories About Bridging Formal and Informal Learning 

- Groups of schoolchildren where provided with handheld mobile devices 
which they could use to write in, record audio, take pictures, access 
reference resources online and, with satellite navigation, pinpoint their 
exact location. The students made a multimedia map of their walks around 
Deptford, carrying out experiments and recording findings — capturing all 
that they found significant about the environment. These records could 
then be accessed by later groups and extended or edited into an evolving 
and increasingly rich and diverse resource. (Sutch and Sprake 2005) 

- Museums, galleries, and heritage sites seek to engage visitors in the 
artifacts they exhibit and encourage participation in the learning space 
provided. In Tate Modern’s multimedia pilot study, location- aware 
applications delivered content that is appropriate to the visitor’s location 
within the gallery space. Visitors used portable, screen-based devices to 
see video and still images providing additional context for the works on 
display. They could listen to experts talk about details of a work, while the 
details were highlighted on the screen. Visitors could use interactive 
screens to answer questions about artifacts or to create their own sound- 
track for a work by layering sound clips. Visitors could have additional 
information e-mailed to them. Messages could be broadcast to users during 
the tour. (Proctor and Burton 2003 reported in Lonsdale and Beale 2005) 

- Doctors, nurses, and other medical professionals interact with patients 
through patient-encounter role playing strategies within a virtual medical 
clinic set up in Second Life. Each student takes the part of the doctor, 
nurse, patient, or patient spouse. After the role play, students discuss and 
reflect on their experience and its application to future patient encounters. 
(Antonacci and Modaress 2005) 

- This initiative tested the use of a text messaging service to support third 
year students of Italian Language and Literature at Griffith Higher educa- 
tion institutions in Australia to learn new vocabulary. Students were sent 
new words, definitions, and example context sentences at appropriately 
spaced intervals in between the scheduled lessons and tutorials of their 
course. (Levy and Kennedy 2005) 

- An undergraduate psychology student uses a wiki to write an essay for her 
cognitive psychology class (note that the actual author of this experimental 
activity is a writing mentor at London Metropolitan Higher education 
institutions in the UK). In addition, the student uses a blog linked to her 
wiki to share her thoughts on researching and writing her essay. She 
documents and reflects on each stage of essay writing — from defining 
research questions and collecting references to reflecting upon the assess- 
ment and feedback from an expert. Peers and experts worldwide are 
invited to comment on her reflections in her blog and contribute to drafts 
of her essay through the wiki. (Reynolds 2007) 
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3.6 Opening Learning Architectures: From Distribution 
to Collaboration 

The debate about Computer Supported Collaborative learning (CSCL) as a new 
paradigm underlines that CSCL is indeed a different mode of technology-enhanced 
learning. It goes back to Timothy Koschmann, who in 1996 published a book with 
the title: “CSCL — Theory and Practice of a new emerging paradigm.” He argued 
that the change of the instructional models in the area of information and commu- 
nication technology can be labeled as a paradigm shift in the sense of Kuhn (1976).^ 
He analyzed that with CSCL the focus now lies on the group cognition rather than 
on the individual development — and that this point of view is incommensurable to 
the traditional, more individual view, and by that fulfills Kuhn’s conditions for a 
new paradigm (Kuhn 1976). 

The same thought was later taken up by Sfard (1998), who formulated the 
incompatibility of the two paradigms in two metaphors: the acquisition-metaphor 
(AM) and the participation-metaphor (PM). The AM is views learning as a transfer 
of knowledge to the individual. The empirical research in this paradigm focuses 
therefore especially on the change of mental models of individuals. The PM 
localizes the learning process rather in the intersubjective-, social-, and group 
processes. Empirical research therefore focuses on participation patterns in the 
group process. Sfard, however, does not identify a paradigm shift but views both 
metaphors equally. 

In his work “Computer Support for Collaborative Knowledge Building” (2002) 
Gerry Stahl states that a paradigm shift from a rather individualistic to a more 
group-oriented cognition has not (yet) taken place. To strong are the culturally 
transported individualistic views — in the western cultures — which express already 
in Descartes “cogito ergo sum.” However, Stahl strongly recommends reinforcing 
CSCL research with a strong group- and participation-oriented scope. John 
W. Maxwell from the Higher education institutions of British Columbia published 
2002 as well an article in which he doubts the emergence of a new paradigm. He 
argues that the condition of incommensurability has not (yet) been met and one 
learning paradigm has not overcome the other one. Maxwell also identifies a change 
but analyses this from a pragmatic perspective as different types of the same genre 
who all have the same justification to exist and develop — just like Kerres and de 
Witt (2004) within their pragmatic approach to media didactics. 



^ The term of a scientific paradigm relates according to Kuhn to a “general explanation pattern or 
to generally accepted theories, (. . .) which are steering at the same the future research direction” 
(translated from Kuhn 1976). According to Kuhn in a normal science everything is concentrated to 
solve problems in the frame of the existing paradigm which is in turn enlarged and refined. 
Questions relating to the basis of assumptions were usually not posed and also problem which 
only occur outside of the paradigm were not seen. Through this effect no new theories and 
developments were developed within the paradigm. Only through emerging irritation or 
disturbances which lead to a reduced problem solving capacity of an existing paradigm, new 
approaches, and paradigms were developed. 
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In our view it should not be the goal to identify the one and only fitting and 
suitable paradigm for learning or teaching. We believe that a “one-size-fits-all” 
approach for technology-enhanced learning and CSCL does not exist, neither for 
didactical design nor for empirical research. The core question then is, under which 
conditions individuals can learn successfully with media. The aim has to be to 
describe the process of creating learning environments in order to reach certain 
defined objectives and do so — in CSCL — in a collaborative way. Kerres and de 
Witt (2004) are clearly emphasizing that the search for the one and only correct 
approach has so far hindered the didactical evolvements in technology-enhanced 
learning rather than promoted it. 

This section gives an overview on the change from a distributive mode of 
interaction to a collaborative mode of interaction in e-learning. With the huge 
potential of communication, collaboration, and peer interaction, technology- 
enhanced learning can more and more live up to the constructivist learning rhetoric 
which it had been subject to a long time already. What is popular called Web 2.0"^ is 
inducing — when used in technology-enhanced learning scenarios — a change from a 
distribution mode, where learning materials are send around or made available for 
download, to a collaboration mode, where learning materials are constructed 
together in interaction between learners, teachers, and experts. This view 
challenges the illusion of an acquisition metaphor (AM) for learning and suggests 
a participation metaphor (PM) instead. The AM views learning as a transfer of 
knowledge to the individual. The empirical research in this paradigm focuses 
therefore especially on the change of mental models of individuals. The PM 
localizes the learning process rather in the intersubjective-, social-, and group 
processes. Empirical research therefore focuses on participation patterns in the 
group process (Sfard 1998). The broadcasting model of information distribution, 
where media and corporate companies served as providers and users as recipients, is 
gradually converging into a collaboration model, where corporations and users 
interact in social networks, and new knowledge emerges from mutual collaboration. 
If efficiently applied, this potential of Web 2.0 might stimulate in educational 
institutions the shift from teaching to learning, the shift from transmissive to 
participative learning models. 

Table 3.4 shows the characteristics of technology-enhanced learning scenarios 
which are used for collaboration and focus on competence development rather than 
knowledge acquisition. With the (European) Bologna process focusing on compe- 
tence development, this is clearly the road to go in the field of higher education 
today (Gonzalez and Wagenaar 2004). 



^ A number of authors regard web 2.0 not necessarily as a new stage of internet technologies, but 
rather a paradigm shift in which users make use of the potential of the Internet for mutual 
interaction and collective creation of knowledge. Web 2.0 stands for a portfolio of emerging 
tools, which form the basis for a more mature and responsive Internet, in which users collaborate, 
share information, and create network and scale effects in large communities (Albrecht et al. 2007; 
Kerres 2006; Musser and O’Reilly 2006; O’Reilly 2005; Seufert 2007). 
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Table 3.4 Characteristics of change in technology-enhanced learning models (Ehlers 2007a) 



T echnology-enhanced 
learning model 
characteristics 


Distribution model 
(technology enhanced learning 
1.0) 


Collaboration model (technology- 
enhanced learning 2.0) 


Knowledge is 


Stored, processed 


Constructed 


Paradigm 


Reproduction, problem solv- 
ing, understanding, 
remembering 


Reflection^, to invent new experi- 
ence, active social practice 


Technology use 


Presentation, distribution, 
information 


Collaboration, communication 


Learning is best described 

3-S. 


Acquisition metaphor 


Participation metaphor 


Tutor is 


Authority 


Coach, player 


Teacher activity 


Teaching, helping, 
demonstrating 


Collaboration, interaction-oriented 
practical experiences 


Interaction type 


Transfer model (download) 


Communication, exchange (inter- 
action) model 


Goal of teaching/leaming 


Knowledge, qualification 


Competence 


Assessment type 


Knowledge reproduction test, 
multiple choice 


Performance, skill application, 
evidence-based assessment, 
e-portfolio 



^Reflection on learning is a common thread going through most learning perspectives or theories to 
some degree. Dewy recognized it as far back as 1916, while Cowan (1998) sees reflection as a 
necessary pedagogical method and Kolb (1984) includes it in his experimental learning cycle 
(in Mayes 2004) 

Competences instead of qualifications, employability^ instead of //^flexible job 
profiles are clearly put in the foreground in future higher education. Technology- 
enhanced learning in higher education thus faces a challenge: How can it make a 
difference and support the development of competences? The trend from knowl- 
edge transfer to skill and competence development, accompanied by the emphasis 
on informal learning approaches and the underlying concepts of the 2.0 movement 
is considered to change learning environments from operating in a distributive 
mode towards approaches that are increasingly based on collaboration and peer 
production (Ehlers 2008, see Fig. 3.10). 

This means (see Fig. 3.10) that earlier concepts of technology-enhanced learning 
focused primarily on the distribution, presentation, and availability of information 
and predominantly pursued a transmissive approach of learning, e-learning 2.0 
puts the emphasis on social processes, their linkages, and interdependencies. 



^ Employability is about having the capability to gain initial employment, maintain employment, 
and obtain new employment if required. In simple terms, employability is about being capable of 
getting and keeping fulfilling work. More comprehensively, employability is the capability to 
move self-sufficiently within the labor market to realize potential through sustainable employ- 
ment. Eor the individual, employability depends on the knowledge, skills, and attitudes they 
possess, the way they use those assets and present them to employers, and the context (e.g., 
personal circumstances and labor market environment) within which they seek work. 
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In accordance with Siemens (2004a, b), Hagel and Brown (2005: 80, 85, 165) 
consider this development to be a reaction to the challenges of the complex, 
interconnected, and barely predictable surroundings of today’s world and refer to 
it a shift from Push to Pull (see Table 3.5), which animates and enables learners to 
be as responsive as possible rather than focusing on attempts of foreseeing and 
vastly planning (Spender and Stewart 2002). 

Accordingly it can be subsumed that, while technology-enhanced learning 1.0 
focused on the acquisition of precast static content within a given set of conditions, 
e-leaming 2.0 puts the attention on participation, collaboration, and communication 
between learners involved in the process of creating recordable learning results 
just-in-time and while developing their own and individually designed 
environments aligned to the current needs and situation and appreciating and 
using the Web as a seemingly infinitely capable instrument and resource (Ehlers 
2008: 8; Attwell 2007a, b). 

The joint collaboration of learning materials and knowledge landscapes — ^peer 
production — has grown tremendously in importance since the invention of the 
Web. According Benkler (2005: 2), argues that is has already created a deep 
transformation in the digitally networked environment and within the information 
economy and society. With the extended possibilities of the 2.0 movement, peer 
production, which is considered as a narrower subset of “commons-based” produc- 
tion, became even more popular, due to the success of examples like the develop- 
ment of Open Source Software such as Linux, Apache Firefox, Gimp, and 
OpenOffice, as well as the online encyclopedia Wikipedia or endeavors such as 
Project Gutenberg and Clickworkers. The underlying concept of “Commons- 
based” production is generally characterized as production that uses inputs from 
commons over which no one has exclusive rights and releases its outcomes back 
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Table 3.5 Erom push to pull (Cross 2007: 38) 





Push 


Pull 


Assumption 


Assumes one can predict the 
demand for learning 


Assumes the world and thus the demand for 
learning is unpredictable 


Approach 


Anticipates 


Responds 


Available 


Rigid, static 


Elexible, dynamic 


information 


Eocus of 


Conformity, core 


Innovation, edge 


information 


Granularity of 
information 


Monoliths, components glued 
together 


Small pieces, loosely joined 


Eorm of 


Programs 


Leamscapes, scenarios, learning worlds 


presentation 



into commons to enrich both its creators and anyone else who follows the same 
patterns of production. In context of technology-enhanced learning peer production 
is however referred to as digital content for learning, which is created, edited, 
enriched by peers, operating on the same hierarchical level. Especially the advent of 
movements like open educational resources movement and open access in educa- 
tion has boosted this phenomenon enormously. The structural attributes of peer 
production, such as modularity, independent production, and incremental and 
asynchronous mode of operation, presents challenges as well as opportunities for 
the quest of developing quality within technology-enhanced learning 2.0. 

Story: Manolo’s Business Trip Manolo’s Business Trip is part of a peer pro- 
duced, online, multilevel, English language course. It is a project of the lAVANTE 
English Training Program, which serves 200 students from all over the Andalusian 
Public Health System in Spain (APRS). This blog-based project was devised as a 
transversal strategy to adapt learning content to the specific language needs of the 
professionals who work in public health care as well as to address two additional 
factors. The first is the growing reliance on “Web 2.0” structures in the workplace 
of health professionals and therefore attraction to their use for training needs, and 
the second is to provide a continually stimulating environment in class cycles with 
no fixed ending points. Manolo is the virtual protagonist of a series of episodes 
published on an open Wordpress blog using interactive Plash presentations. His 
character, represented by an avatar, is a flexible mixture between professional and 
personal (doctor, trainer, researcher, bon vivant, musician, etc.) to facilitate adap- 
tation to and incorporation of all the necessary language scenarios commonly 
required by a gamut of health professional positions: clinicians, health managers, 
medical researchers, administrative staff, IT personnel, etc. A team of eight 
language-training consultants and teachers collaboratively created the initial 
episodes. These were tested in the classroom environment for didactic effectiveness 
and also as a means of introducing the concept in context to the students. 

The following and current chapters are based on student peer process-created 
avatar characters forming a community of friends, family, co-workers, and other 
tangent characters interacting with Manolo. Each APHS student group (in average 
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eight students per group) creates a single avatar to represent their class in the story. 
They decide their avatar’s profile and relationship to Manolo and provide texts that 
are spoken by the avatar through recorded voice technology. Each group creates a 
dialogue between their character and Manolo. Avatar profiles and dialogues are 
published in a separate category on the blog dedicated to student content. Student 
content is proofread by student group consensus moderated by the teacher and is 
posted as is, without additional editing or translation. Episode content is proofread 
and edited by a teacher peer process and accompanied by a translation. 

Groups vote for their favorite avatar from among all the groups, excluding their 
own. The winning interaction is then prepared by the teaching team as the next 
episode in the story of Manolo ’s Business Trip. Additional student polls 
administered in class and on the blog decide what Manolo will do next. Students 
define the direction of class content through group consensus twice a year. They are 
responsible for contributing to class didactic material which is later housed in the 
Moodle platform. Periodically, students are asked to reassess the class direction and 
modify it to fit their evolving needs. Manolo ’s Business Trip episodes are adjusted 
to reflect these changes. In addition to determining class and blog content, each 
student creates an individual language goal specific to their personal language 
learning needs. Classmates receive and provide group support in their efforts to 
fulfill these goals. 

A second feature of Manolo ’s Business Trip is the inclusion of peer production 
between the teachers administering the course. Teachers communicate through 
emails in a “forward to all” group system. Language and grammar content 
introduced in the narratives and following exercises is created through group 
consensus based on solicitudes from all teachers. Einal validation of material is 
produced through a peer review followed by administrator approval. Teachers also 
have their own avatars, which are available for interaction with student created 
avatars in classroom creative scenarios. 

[This case study is taken from the Handbook on Quality Management for Peer- 
Production and has been authored by Tim McQuaid and David Riley (I A V ANTE, 
Spain)] 



3.7 From Expert via User to Learner-Generated Content 

The “Great Man” approach of history is usually attributed to the Scottish philoso- 
pher Thomas Carlyle, who wrote that “the history of the world is but the biography 
of great men.” (Needless to say that it should have been the great person approach 
rather than the great man approach) The TIME Magazine, December 13th, 2006 
accounts that he believed that it is the few, the powerful and the famous who shape 
our collective destiny as a species. It continues: 

“That theory took a serious beating this year. [. . .] But look at 2006 through a different lens 
and you’ll see another story, one that isn’t about conflict or great men. It’s a story about 
community and collaboration on a scale never seen before. It’s about the cosmic 
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compendium of knowledge Wikipedia and the million-channel people network YouTube 
and the online metropolis MySpace. It’s about the many wresting power from the few and 
helping one another for nothing and how that will not only change the world, but also 
change the way the world changes. The tool that makes this possible is the World Wide 
Web. [. . .] And we are so ready for it. And we didn’t just watch, we also worked. Like 
crazy. We made Eacebook profiles and Second Life avatars and reviewed books at Amazon 
and recorded podcasts. We blogged about our candidates losing and wrote songs about 
getting dumped. We camcordered bombing runs and built open-source software. Who are 
these people? Seriously, who actually sits down after a long day at work and says. I’m not 
going to watch Lost tonight. I’m going to turn on my computer and make a movie starring 
my pet iguana? I’m going to mash up 50 Cent’s vocals with Queen’s instrumentals? I’m 
going to blog about my state of mind or the state of the nation or the steak-frites at the new 
bistro down the street? Who has that time and that energy and that passion? The answer is, 
you do. And for seizing the reins of the global media, for founding and framing the new 
digital democracy, for working for nothing and beating the pros at their own game, TIME’S 
Person of the Year for 2006 is you” (taken from the TIME Magazine, December 
13th, 2006). 

User-generated content (UGC), also called consumer-generated media or 
community-curated works, is becoming more and more popular in the field of 
higher education. It is in fact one of the key innovative elements of the Web 2.0 
Revolution. Web content is no longer only produced by traditional “authoritative” 
sources, teaching and learning are no longer based on prepackaged learning 
materials, fixed deadlines, and assessment tasks designed and stipulated by 
teachers, but by the users themselves. The tools, spaces, and skills to contribute 
and publish their opinions, research, and interpretations online are now manipulated 
by the users. Although slow on the uptake the user-driven revolution is also 
reaching universities. 

User-generated content poses a number of challenges to the current understand- 
ing of education and its institutions, very much due to its success. The concept of 
“authority” should be rethought. The “ivory tower” of higher education should be 
opened to the wider world. Knowledge management becomes even more funda- 
mental than in the past. Moreover, the rapidly growing number of learning 
resources generated by users makes the issue of quality a pressing one. Participative 
Web services and Internet-based software applications has enabled users to collab- 
orate and contribute to developing, extending, rating, commenting on digital 
content. This increased participation and interaction of users and the more exten- 
sive use of the Internet’s capabilities to expand creativity and communication are 
described by the term “participative Web,” as described earlier. 

The “explosion” of UGC takes place at such a magnitude and extent which go 
beyond the boundaries of definition, however, UGC can be defined by some 
general, common traits that to identify these contents, and the relating processes 
for the project’s aim. The OECD (2007: 18) proposes the following three main 
characteristics: 

“Publication and sharing: The content has be it on a publicly accessible Web site, a 
collaborative project work, or on a page on a social networking site accessible to a select 
group of people. 
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Creative effort: Users must make a certain effort to create or recreate the content and 
add their own value to it. It’s not sufficient to copy and to repost the same content. This 
creative effort can also be collaborative, i.e., when several users edit the same content. The 
minimum amount of creative effort hasn’t been defined yet and depends on the context. 

Creation outside of professional routines and practices: User-generated content is 
created within a non-professional context without expectation of remuneration or profit. 
Motivating factors include: connecting with peers, achieving a certain level of fame, 
notoriety, or prestige, and the desire to express oneself.” 

Content showing these three main characteristics can easily be classified as user- 
generated content. But can we still speak of user-generated content if a user is 
remunerated or becomes professionals after an initial phase of noncommercial 
activity. Some content might also be created by professionals outside of their 
commercial activities (e.g., professional video editors creating a film at home). 
Our definition of user-generated content in the higher education institutions sector 
refers to learning resources/content/information produced by end users for end 
users and has the following features: 

• The content is — at least theoretically — accessible over the Internet. 

• It reflects a “certain amount of creative effort” (no copy-paste). 

• It is “created outside of professional routines and practices” (i.e., there is no 
official request from the university’s side like in exams or seminar papers; 
in this sense, it makes a difference if evaluation is requested by the higher 
education institutions (no UGC) or organized by the students in a private 
blog (UGC). 

The following examples of UGC media share these main characteristics: 

• Discussion boards 

• Blogs 

• Wikis 

• Social networking sites 

• News Sites 

• Trip planners 

• Memories 

• Mobile Photos and Videos 

• Customer review sites 

• Experience or photo sharing sites 

• Any other Web site that offers the opportunity for the consumer to share their 
knowledge and familiarity with a product or experience 

• Audio 

• Video games 

• Maps and location systems 
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Bottcher (2006) differentiates between three major types of content in online 
courses: 

“ 1 . Prepackaged authoritative content: Prepackaged authoritative content generally consists 
of materials collected into a textbook, representing vetted scholarship. Prepackaged 
content is generally developed with the discipline and content perspective as the primary 
driver; the specific learner and the learning context is abstract and assumed. 
Prepackaged content often contributes about 30 to 40 percent of the content of a course 
and serves to provide content containing the core concepts and principles of the course. 
This content might also include problems, tests, and quizzes for the core concepts and 
principles. As for format, the textbook is slowly shifting from a physical book and a CD, 
to a Web site and digital book. The textbooks of the future may well be digital and 
portable. Recent product announcements illustrate two possible formats. One format by 
Eindaway (http://www.findaway.org) combines an audiobook with its own portable 
player; another new format by Sony (http://www.sony.com) provides a larger text- 
display screen that is close to the size of a paperback book. 

2. Guided learning materials: Guided learning materials are produced specifically for a 
course by a faculty member. They include the content written by faculty prior to and 
during a course, such as the syllabus, projects, assignments, discussion reviews, and 
feedback to questions. The content generated by the faculty includes the lecture content. 

In online learning, much of this content is developed ahead of time, and used for two to 
three cycles of a course. As this content is continually being massaged to fit particular 
sets of students, it is dynamic and customized. It is created ahead of time, but not by 
much. This guided learning material accounts for about 30 percent of a course, as well. 

3. Interactive and spontaneous “performance” content: The third type of content is created 
and identified by students in the process of learning. Interactive and spontaneous content 
is “what happens during learning” — or “performance” content. It is the content 
generated in discussion-board postings and analyses, reflections, summaries, and 
reviews. It is content created by individuals and teams for projects and other 
assignments, including test preparation. It is the content generated in the solving of 
problems; it is the drafts of problems, and even the wrong alleys of learning. This course 
content might be “found” content, including that of current news events, etc. that 
students bring to the course experience. The purpose of most of this spontaneous 
performance content is to stimulate and generate the lasting, more -permanent knowl- 
edge growth within the individual students.” 

However, these categories can be extended by two further categories: Profes- 
sional content and Students Professional Content (see Table 3.6). 

The following fictional scenarios show how content can be user generated in 
higher education. 



Scenario 1: Professional Content 

Thomas U., public assistant professor at the European University, publishes his 
scientific article “Academic staff views of quality systems for teaching and 
learning: a UGC case study” in a peer-reviewed — ^not open access — journal. 
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Table 3.6 Categories of content in courses (Lee and McLoughlin 2007) 



Content category 
Professional content 
Prepackaged authorita- 
tive content 



Student professional 
content 

Guided learning 
materials 



Student performance 
content 



Description 

Content created by Professional for Professionals, e.g., Journal articles 

Represents vetted scholarship, developed primarily with the discipline 
and content perspective in mind, as opposed to catering for the 
individual learner or context. It may include textbooks and other 
readings, problems, tests, and quizzes assessing core concepts and 
principles, presented in either hard copy (printed) or electronic 
(CD-ROM, Web site, audio book) format 

Material produced by students upon an official request from the 
university’s side like in exams or seminar papers; evaluated by 
professors 

Materials produced specifically for a course and/or cohort of students 
by a faculty member prior to and during a course and may include 
things such as the syllabus, projects, assignments, discussion 
reviews, assignment feedback/post-mortems, and responses to 
students’ questions 

Content that is dynamically and spontaneously generated by students in 
the process of learning, including completed project/assignment 
work or deliverables (i.e., end products) as well as evidence of the 
process of learning, such as successive drafts of solutions, 
descriptions of mistakes made, or difficulties encountered. This 
category may also include: 

- Synchronous and asynchronous computer-mediated communication 

(CMC) discourse (e.g., chat logs, discussion board postings) 

- Reflective writing in the form of learning journals/diaries, summaries, 

and reviews created by students working individually or in teams 

- “Lound” content, including the results of students’ own wide reading 

of Web sites, journals, magazines, and news articles that they bring 
to and share with one another in the learning environment 



As in this scenario professionals create content for professionals, therefore the 
content can be classified as Professional Content. 



Scenario 2: Prepackaged Authoritative Content 

In a literature class on Mediterranean fiction novels led by Anne Schmidt, the 
lecturer uploaded a sequence of content for the next 4 weeks phase in her 
course to the learning environment All students in the class were required to 
download and read, as well as answer the questions in the given and 
suggested format prior to attending face-to-face class discussions. 



In this scenario, a professional has created prepackaged authoritative content for 
her students. This sharable content doesn’t demand any creative effort from the 
students; also it is created inside the professional routines and practices and cannot 
be sorted as user-generated content. 
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Scenario 3: Student Professional Content 

Students studying German and Spanish courses in distance education mode 
are supposed to upload their essays to a repository accessible for the supervi- 
sor and assistant supervisor for review and grading. 



In this Scenario, the student-created content has officially been requested from 
the higher education institutions and will be evaluated by the professors; it can be 
classified as Student Professional Content. It involves some weak notion of user- 
generated content, but is very guided in a closed and strict environment. 



Scenario 4: Guided Learning Material 

This scenario covers all content which has been created by professional 
teachers as learning materials for their learners. It involves work by a 
professional but is often created “ad hoc” and does not constitute peer- 
reviewed or “finalized” materials. 



The scenario can be subdivided into two cases: 

(a) For his course in General Psychology, Dr. Miller has published the syllabus, 
discussion reviews, and responses to frequently asked questions on the learning 
platform. In this case content has been produced by a professional prior to the 
course beginning. Although the content is available online, it’s not supposed to 
be “presumed” by the students nor has it been created outside from professional 
routine: It’s Guided Learning Material. 

(b) For his course on Enterprise Resource Planning (ERP), the associate professor 
Mathias L. Caine prepares a link list and an idea scratch about the SCM topics 
discussed in the last session on the way to his seminar as basis for further 
reading and discussion. 

In this case the materials are especially created for the course by a professional 
but much more loosely structured. They also constitute Guided Learning Material, 
but differently connoted. 



Scenario 5: Student Performance Content 

At the law faculty Professors Paul A. Meyers’ courses make use of a wiki 
maintained by students, with the goal to create encyclopedia entries on a 
variety of subjects related to law, criminal justice, sociology, and criminol- 
ogy. In the Online Wiki of Criminal Justice learner-generated content can 
be readily shared in virtual “public spaces” and to a broader audience. 
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Professional Generated Content 



Professional Content 



Authoritative Content 



Student 

Professional Content 



Concede Scope: 
User Generated Content 



Guided Learning 
Materials 



Student Performance 
Content 



Fig. 3.11 Content categories (Ehlers and Helmstedt 2010) 



The wiki’s ease of use enables students to create a huge variety of content 
within a short timeframe. In addition to generating and entering initial 
content, students also perform the roles of editing, revising, and organizing 
the content, which becomes part of the shared pools of resources accessible to 
all learners. Although all site content was initially written by students from 
Professor Paul A. Meyers’ course, the site is now available for educators to 
use for class assignments and other students outside the institution are 
allowed to register and contribute. 



In this Scenario, the content generated by the users is Student performance 
content, produced from students for students; therefore it can easily be classified 
as user-generated content (see Fig. 3.11). 



3.8 Open Educational Resources and Open Educational 
Practices 

The term Open Educational Resources (OER) was first used by UNESCO at its 
“Eorum on the Impact of Open Courseware for Higher Education in Developing 
Countries” in 2002. Alternative labels include “open courseware,” “open-learning 
resources,” and “open-teaching/learning resources” (UNESCO 2002: 24). 
Commissioned by the Hewlett foundation, Atkins et al. (2007) the report provides 
a comprehensive review of the development of the OER movement, describing 
many of the major initiatives in the field and some of the key achievements. A 
complementary report emerged at around the same time, commissioned by OECD 
(2007). Both reports give a good overview of the field, the motivations and 
aspirations behind the OER movement, as well as a reflection on some of the 
challenges associated with this area. Seely-Brown (2008), through an edited collec- 
tion, consider the wider notion of “openness” and what it might mean in an 
educational context. 
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3.8.1 Open Educational Resources 

This section provides a brief introduction to the concept of Open Educational 
Resources (OER). This includes a brief description of the emergence of the OER 
movement, a definition of the term and an overview of the OER landscape (includ- 
ing key initiatives and stakeholders). This concept is returned to in more detail at 
relevant points in the document. 

Before describing the emergence of the OER movement it is worth briefly 
positioning the term “OER.” Conole and McAndrew (2010) provide the following 
definitions: 

• A learning object can range from a simple digital asset (such as a piece of text or 
an audio file) through to a more complex learning resource incorporating a range 
of media and designed to support a particular learning activity. 

• Open Educational Resources (OER) are teaching and learning materials made 
freely available for use and repurposing by teachers and learners. The term is 
potentially synergistic with learning objects; the emphasis is on the open license 
allowing the use and reuse of the resources. 

• A learning activity consists of a set of tasks a learner undertakes, either individ- 
ually or in a group, using a specific set of resources (which may include tools) to 
achieve a set of intended learning outcomes. 

• Learning design is a research area developing methods, tools, and resources to 
support teachers in making pedagogically informed better use of technologies. 

The OER movement reflects the growing interesting in recent years in making 
educational content freely available. Terms such as “open content” and “open 
educational resources” have gained currency; and there is now a well-established 
international community of those interested in producing, using, and researching 
OER. Conole and McAndrew (2010) provide a summary of the emergence of the 
field, highlighting the key movements and reports, which is summarized here. The 
Hewlett Eoundation defines OER^ as 

“Teaching, learning, and research resources that reside in the public domain or have been 
released under an intellectual property license that permits their free use or re-purposing by 
others,” 

while the OECD define them as 

“Digitised materials offered freely and openly for educators, students and self- learners to 
use and reuse for teaching, learning and research” (OECD 2007:133). 

The scale of effort and investment in the development of OER is impressive, as 
the following statement on the OpenCourseWare Web site^ indicates: 



^Definition on the Hewlett website, http://www.hewlett.org/Programs/Education/OER/ 
^ http ://w w w . oc wconsortium . org/ about-us/ about-us .html 
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“OpenCourseWare Consortium is a collaboration of more than 200 higher education 
institutions and associated organizations from around the world creating a broad and 
deep body of open educational content using a shared mode.” 

In 2002 the Hewlett Foundation initiated an extensive OER program, the chief 
aim was to “catalyze universal access to and use of high-quality academic content 
on a global scale” (Atkins et al. 2007:1). More recently, in the UK, the Higher 
Education Academy (HEA) and the Joint Information Systems Committee (JISC) 
have initiated a large-scale call on the development of OER,^ building on existing 
initiatives such as JORUM and OpenLearn. According to the OECD (2007) over 
300 higher education institutions worldwide are engaged in the development of 
OER with more than 3,000 open access courses. There are numerous initiatives and 
consortia involved in this area, examples include the following: 

• OpenCourseWare consortium (http://www.ocwconsortium.org/) 

• China Open Resources for Education (CORE) consortium (http://www.core.org. 
cn/cn/jpkc/index_en.html) 

• Japanese OCW Consortium, (http://www.jocw.jp/) 

• ParisTech OCW project, (http://graduateschool.paristech.org/) 

• Irish IREL-Open initiative (http://www.irel-open.ie/) and 

• JORUM repository (http://www.jorum.ac.uk/) 

The Cape Town Open Education Declaration^ argues that the OER movement is 
based on “the belief that everyone should have the freedom to use, customize, 
improve, and redistribute educational resources without constraint”. It focuses on 
three suggested strategies to removing current barriers to the use of OER 

• Teacher and learner engagement with OER 

• A general policy to publish openly 

• Commitment to open approaches at institutional and government levels 

The OER movement has been successful in promoting the idea that knowledge is 
a public good, expanding the aspirations of organizations and individuals to publish 
OER. However as yet the potential of OER to transform practice has not being 
realized. There is a need for innovative forms of support for the creation and 
evaluation of OER, as well as an evolving empirical evidence base about the 
effectiveness of OER. However, recognition of the importance of investment and 
effort into promotion of the use and uptake of OER is evident is the prominence 
given to OER developments in a recent major report on Cyberlearning, 
commissioned by the National Science Eoundation (2008). One of the five higher 



* See http://www.jisc.ac.uk/fundingopportunities/funding_calls/2008/12/grantl408.aspx for 
details of the call and associated documentation 
^ http://www.capetowndeclaration.org/ 
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level recommendations in the conclusion to the report is to “adopt programs and 
policies to promote Open Educational Resources.” 

Researching Open Educational Resources raises issues in how to address global 
connections and the reuse, design, and evaluation of worldwide efforts to work with 
learning resources that are available for free use and alteration. 

“OER is not only a fascinating technological development and potentially a major educa- 
tional tool. It accelerates the blurring of formal and informal learning, and of educational 
and broader cultural activities. It raises basic philosophical issues to do with the nature of 
ownership, with the validation of knowledge and with concepts such as altruism and 
collective goods. It reaches into issues of property and its distribution across the globe. It 
offers the prospect of a radically new approach to the sharing of knowledge, at a time when 
effective use of knowledge is seen more and more as the key to economic success, for both 
individuals and nations. How paradoxical this may turn out to be, and the form it will 
eventually take are entirely unforeseeable. The report offers some preliminary handles for 
understanding the issues raised.” (OECD 2007:9) 

Open provision of course materials has become a more extended movement with 
many higher education institutions adopting the approach. However the diverse 
OER projects have not received much research attention to establish how best to 
move from existing provision to better structures for open operation. UNESCO 
(2002) identified four elements that have to be considered when talking about Open 
Educational Resources: 

• The vision for the service — open access to the resource, with provision for 
adaptation 

• The method of provision — enabled by information/communication technologies 

• The target group — a diverse community of users 

• The purpose — to provide an educational, non-commercial resource (UNESCO 
2002: 24) 

The main properties of OER are: free access “enabled by information and 
communication technologies” and a “noncommercial purpose” (UNESCO 2002: 
24). OER is intended to make “high-quality educational material freely available 
worldwide in many languages” (Keller and Mossink 2008). 

McAndrew et al. (2009) argue that despite some terminological differences 
(Hylen 2006), open educational resources are largely digital assets (music, images, 
words, animations) put together into a logical structure by a course developer who 
has attached an open license to it. In other words, the content is openly available 
(it can readily be found or discovered), is openly accessible (it is in a form which 
others can take it away) and openly reusable (the user can easily modify it and is 
allowed under the license to do certain things with it without having to ask the 
creator’s permission first). 
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Examples of OER Initiatives 

OpenLearn Initiative — Open Higher education institutions UK 

http ://www.open. ac .uk/openleam/home .php 

The Open Higher education institutions (OU) are the UK’s only higher 
education institutions dedicated to distance learning. Since its founding in 
1969, the Open Higher education institutions have been a pioneer in making 
learning materials freely available through its successful partnership with the 
BBC. Many OU courses are already supported by free Internet activities and 
print materials. OpenLearn is the Open University’s Open Content Initiative. 
OpenLearn started in 2005 with a grant from The William and Flora Hewlett 
Foundation. The OpenLearn Web site was launched in October 2006. To 
date, OpenLearn has had 11,284,815 visits from 9,013,911 unique visitors. It 
offers a range of subject areas from access courses to postgraduate-level 
course. It has over 5,400 learning hours of content available online, ranging 
from 3 to 15 h of content for an OER. For a much more detailed discussion of 
the OpenLearn initiative see Appendix C “The OpenLearn Initiative.” 
OTTER 

http://www2.le.ac.uk/departments/beyond-distance-research-alliance/ 

projects/otter 

Otter is based at the Higher education institutions of Leicester and is one of 
the JISC/HEA-funded OER projects within the institutional strand 

Open Universiteit Nederland — OpenER project 

http : / / WWW . opener, ou.nl 

The OpenER project of the Open Higher education institutions of the 
Netherlands tests the use of OER as a means of increasing participation in 
higher education. OpenER offers courses derived from existing distance 
learning courses and suitable for independent study and aims at letting 
learners to get acquainted with higher education and helps them to gain 
experiences that boost their self-confidence and motivation to cross the 
threshold to formal higher education. 

Podcampus 

http://www.podcampus.de 

Podcampus is a podcasting platform for scientific and research 
contributions. Lectures and courses of interest are recorded and published 
as audio and video files. Some items have been produced exclusively for 
Podcampus. Producers are research institutions, academies and educational 
institutions from all over Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

ParisTech, Erance 

http://www.paristech.fr/en 

ParisTech is a collective entity that includes twelve of the most prestigious 
Trench institutes of education and research. It started in November 2003 and 
aims to make available some of their educational resources (lecture notes, 
exercises, yearly archives, simulations, animations, course notes, and videos). 

(continued) 
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One target of this project is to promote the excellent high quality teaching 
provided by those institutions in order to attract foreign students. Another 
goal of the project is to contribute to bridge the digital divide by making 
available Open Access Educational Resources, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the World Summit on the Information Society (WSIS). 
This initiative appears in the WSIS stocktaking database. This project is 
based on three principles: 

Commonwealth of Learning (COL) 

http://www.col.org/Pages/default.aspx 

The Commonwealth of Learning (COL), based in Vancouver, Canada, is 
an intergovernmental organization created by Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment to encourage the development and sharing of open learning/distance 
education knowledge, resources, and technologies. COL is helping develop- 
ing nations improve access to quality education and training. Two online 
databases of learning content that provides support to Commonwealth 
countries free of charge. Institutions or governments can use these 
repositories to access a range of free learning content. 



3.8.2 Creative Commons 



To freely share materials in higher education poses a challenge — because of the 
question of copyright. Who can the material be attributed to? And will the original 
author still be credited for his or her work — if the work is put to open sharing? In 
higher education Creative Commons is helping to instigate cultural change: it is 
empowering rights holders with the knowledge and tools to decide under what 
terms they wish third parties to use their creations, while permitting users easy and 
user-friendly means to use content lawfully without the necessity of requesting 
permission. The release of the Creative Commons licenses has inspired a global 
revolution, supported by a subculture with its own identity, ideology, activities, and 
membership and the spawning of other model licenses developed with a similar 
philosophy, such as Science Commons, Patent Commons, and Creative Archive. 
However, despite the remarkable widespread use of these licenses, there are critics 
of Creative Commons licenses who raise concerns about the ethics, legality, and 
politics of their use. 

The Creative Commons philosophy is driven by those who believe in free and 
open exchange of digital content and to create a middle way between “. . .the 
extremes of copyright-control, and the uncontrolled exploitation, of intellectual 
property.” The license was inspired by the open source movement and follows the 
principles enshrined within copy left which encourage the free distribution of works 
and any derivatives made of it. The use of Creative Commons licenses therefore has 
the potential to redress the copyright equilibrium disrupted by recent developments. 
Recent test cases in Dutch and Spanish courts have upheld the validity of Creative 
Commons licenses in infringement of copyright cases. 
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Useful Webresources 

Creative Commons Web site http://creativecommons.org/ 
iCommons Web site http://www.creativecommons.com/ 
Science Commons Web site http://sciencecommons.org/ 
Patent Commons Web site http://www.patentcommons.org/ 
Creative Archive Web site http://creativearchive.bbc.co.uk/ 



Creative Commons offers the creators of digital content a range of digital 
licenses attached to their content that permit different access rights to it. These 
licenses are available in various forms that permit the rights holder to retain a level 
of control over how their work is treated (“Some Rights Reserved”). Availability in 
different formats, comprising machine-readable code for search engines and other 
applications to identify the work by its terms of use, a detailed license, and a 
summary of the license using symbols to represent key license terms offer enor- 
mous benefits. The dramatic uptake and continual publicity surrounding Creative 
Commons licenses means that individuals are likely to encounter content on the 
Internet which is governed by the terms and conditions of Creative Commons 
licenses. 



Use of Creative Commons in Higher and Further Education 

Certainly, the take-up of these licenses within Higher and Further Education 
institutions is believed to have been significant and, in many cases, possibly 
unquestioned because of the alignment of the Creative Commons philosophy and 
the broad sign-up to the benefits of open access. Examples of the use of Creative 
Commons licenses include the Open University’s OpenLearn initiative. Indeed, the 
full extent and implications of the use of Creative Commons licenses within higher 
education and further education contexts within the UK will shortly be assessed as 
part of commissioned research by the JISC. But, in a climate where we really need 
to know what we are signing up to, should we not be looking beyond the ideology of 
these licenses and checking whether they are really fit for our purposes? 



3.8.3 Open Educational Practices 



In general, open educational practice is defined as the use of open educational 
resources in such a way that the quality of educational experiences is raised (Ehlers 
2010). Whereas OER focus on content and resources, OEP represents the practice 
in which an educational method is employed to create an educational environment 
in which OER are used or created as learning resources. 
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Where OER focuses largely on the questions of how resources can be made 
available, OEP asks the question of how OER can be used in the educational 
context. In a sense, OEP means to put OER to the test by creating educational 
activities, feedback, and interaction around a piece of open-learning material. 
Whereas OER is sometimes a collection of often itemized resources (pictures, 
texts, Web sites, videos), OEPs focus on educational practice and thus represent a 
sequence of activities, in which (open) resources are used with a specific intention. 
OEP focuses more on the demand side of education and not so much on the supply 
side. Questions of educational processes are focused on where information and 
communication technologies (ICTs) are used to create, modify, and reuse resources. 
This should be carried out in a manner that allows the quality of learning 
experiences to be raised. 

The term “practice” signifies that a holistic context is addressed, not only one 
element of it, be it the resource, the learners or teachers, or the educational or 
organizational context. A certain educational context is associated with OEP. It is 
an educational context in which OER are used in a context of reflective educational 
concepts, in which learners’ peers and teachers validate the learning processes and 
results through critical dialogue. OEP can be applied to formal as well as informal 
(and nonformal) educational scenarios. 

Teachers are assuming their role as guides rather than as content bearers. They 
help students to validate learning experiences rather than transferring knowledge to 
them. Validation in itself becomes a more and more reflective practice thus moving 
away from oral or written tests which are asking for reproduction of a predefined set 
of knowledge assets. Some examples to differentiate open educational resources 
from open educational practices are given below. 

• A database or repository of open educational resources is not open educational 
practice. The sole usage of open educational resources in a traditional closed and 
top-down, instructive, and final exam-focused learning environment is not open 
educational practice. However, if OER are used to create resources which are 
more learner centered than the ones existing before, and if learners are involved 
into the creation of content which is taken seriously by the teachers/facilitators, 
if teachers are moving away from a content-centered teaching to “human 
resource- ’’based teaching, if learning processes are seen as productive processes 
and learning outcomes are seen as artifacts which are worth sharing and debat- 
ing, improving and reusing, then OER might improve the learning process and 
then we can related to open educational practices. Open educational practices are 
educational scenarios in which learning is practices as social practice in reflec- 
tive interactions between the stakeholders. 

• Open Educational practices are having a “lifecycle” which is influenced by the 
entire open educational practice governance community, 

- Be it the national policy makers who are promoting the use of open educa- 
tional resources 

- The rector of a higher education institution who is initiating an institution 
wide open education initiatives in which teachers are asked to create, find. 
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adapt, and share OER in an institution wide OER repository, and in which 
educational strategies and models are collected and shared among teachers 

- The teachers who are encouraging learners to produce, share, and validate 
content 

- Or the learners who are using open available content to create knowledge 
landscapes on study topics which better fit their needs than the available text 
book “one-size-fits-all” style 

Therefore the following is put forward as a general definition: “Open Educa- 
tional Practices (OEP) are the use of open educational resources with the aim to 
improve quality of educational processes and innovate educational environments.” 
Ehlers (2010) provides further dimension for open educational practices. 

• OEP are defined as practices which support the (re)use and production of high 
quality OER through institutional policies, promote innovative pedagogical 
models, and respect and empower learners as coproducers on their lifelong 
learning path. OEP address the whole governance community, policy makers, 
managers, administrators of organizations, educational professionals, and learners 

• There is little consideration of how OER are supporting educational practices, 
and promote quality and innovation in teaching and learning 

• Open Educational Practices are defined as the use of open educational resources 
in such a way that the quality of educational experience is raised. Whereas OER 
are focusing on content and resources, OEP represents the practice in which an 
educational method is employed to create an educational environment in which 
OER are used or created as learning resources 

OEP means the use of OER and the opportunity to benefit from experiences and 
expertise of others. It is inherently based on collaboration between content creators 
and users because it involves the reuse of resources which have been created by 
other persons (often peers). Collaboration is further explicit when OER are 
modified and then republished as OER, so that the original creator can take 
advantage of the amended — often validated — resource. 

OEP also opens the door to the incorporation of social learning in the learning 
environment. The social learning element is coming in because learners can use 
educational resources, modify them, and present them to other learners (modifica- 
tion of OER or user-generated content), knowledge environments on the basis of 
OER can be created by learners and shared with other learners or teachers (e.g., 
social bookmarking. Wikis, collection of resources) and social interaction is chang- 
ing focus from the transfer of knowledge to social practices which involve reflec- 
tion and peer reflection of one’s own experiences, creating content together and 
validation through peer interaction between learners, and between learners and 
teachers or experts. OEP already considers the localization of resources since it is 
educational practice. A core element of practice is that it does not separate the 
resource from its usage but takes into account the interplay between stakeholders, 
organizational elements, and resources. OEP entails the use and creation of educa- 
tional resources which are openly available. It thus multiplies openly and freely 
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available resources. It also allows learners to become professional in using open 
resources and validating their usefulness for their own learning and development 
processes. Thirdly, it opens educational scenarios to focus more on applying 
knowledge and working with knowledge rather than on transferring knowledge. 

A collection of stories could be a possible way to capture the quality of the 
educational practice which has been developed and implemented based on an OER. 
This selection of stories, or case descriptions could be collected under a certain 
structure, enabling learners and teachers to learn from it and to benchmark and 
bench- act. OEP might be a bridge between formal and informal learning 
experiences since it involves creating learning resources in one environment (e.g., 
formal) which can be used additionally in another (e.g., informal) environment in 
addition — or vice versa. OEP opens the vision to create an open source curriculum 
of learning materials for degree relevant education. It would thus fundamentally 
change the nature of the way educational organizations operate today. Where 
educational organizations today are gatekeepers of content and knowledge transfer, 
they would become professional validation agencies. 

OEP involves the whole educational governance community, consisting of 
policy makers, management, administration, educational professionals, and 
learners. When elaborating concepts for quality it is necessary to define how the 
role of each stakeholder in an environment of open educational practices is affected 
and changed. Under the conditions of OEP everybody can be seen as a learner. 
Learners, however, change their roles and become producers, and are also active as 
teachers. Learners are also peers who enter into peer review and mutual assessment 
validation processes. The creation, use, and reuse of open educational resources, as 
well as the exploitation of open-learning ecologies can be challenging not only for 
learners and educators but also for leaders of educational institutions. Policy 
makers, as well, often need to be made aware of and understand both concepts 
and can play a strategic role in fostering a rapid uptake of OER and enabling a 
timely adoption of OEP.^^ 



The Open Educational Quality Initiative (http://www.oer-quality.org) 

The Open Educational Quality Initiative (OPAL)^^ started from the premise 
that it is necessary to raise awareness and foster understanding of how open- 
learning ecologies, tools, and content can support the use, creation, and reuse 
of OERs. It is evident that the OER movement has begun to move well 
beyond an initial focus on mere access to practices. The project aims to 
provide guidance to learners, educators, leaders of educational institutions, 
and policy makers on how to strengthen Open Educational Practices (OEP) 
within their specific contexts. 



^®In parts the concepts and ideas described in this document are developed as a collaborative 
exercise of 30 experts in an international workshop at UNESCO in Paris in November 2010. 
http://www.oer-quality.org 
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The below-introduced matrix suggests different degrees of openness in the usage 
and creation of open educational resources. The span ranges from “no usage” or 
“OER usage” to “OER (re-) usage and creation.” With these three stages, the scale 
covers different realities within organizations and/or individual learning behavior. 
This dimension of openness in resource usage and creation is set in relation to a 
dimension of pedagogical practice. The dimension of pedagogical practice is 
subdivided into three degrees of openness which represent different stages of 
openness in teaching and learning frameworks. While there is currently no agree- 
ment classification of “openness” of pedagogical models available, research sug- 
gest different aspects of openness of freedom in teaching and learning frameworks 
(see Eig. 3.12). 

The approach which we adopted to classify pedagogical models/leaming 
activities regarding their openness follows largely Baumgartner’s (2007) approach: 
teacher — tutor — coach. However, other alternative approaches to classifying 
learning activities have been taken into account which come to similar conclusions, 
like Paavola, Lipponen, and Hakkarainen (2004) who suggest learning metaphors 
along acquisition — ^participation — ^knowledge creation, Laurillard (1993) or a com- 
prehensive analysis of Mayes and de Ereitas (2004) for JISC. Eollowing this 
analysis, pedagogical levels of “freedom” or “openness” have been conceptualized: 

• “Low” if objectives as well as methods of learning and/or teaching are rooted in 
“closed” one way, transmissive and reproductive approaches to teaching and 
learning. In these contexts, the underlying belief is that teachers know what 
learners have to learn and mainly focus on knowledge transfer. 

• “Medium” represents a stage in which objectives are still predetermined and 
given, but methods of teaching and learning are represented as open pedagogical 
models. They encourage dialogue-oriented forms of learning or problem-based 
learning (PBL) focusing on dealing with developing “Know how.” 

• “High” degrees of freedom and openness in pedagogical models are represented, 
if objectives of learning as well as methods (e.g., learning pathways) are highly 
determined and governed by learners. Questions or problems around which 
learning is ensuing are determined by learners (SRL — self regulated learners), 
and teachers facilitate through open and experience-oriented methods which 
accommodate different learning pathways, either through scaffolding and tuto- 
rial interactions (ZPD Vygotskian inspired approaches) or contingency tutoring 
(Woods & Woods strategies of re-enforcement, domain, or temporal 
contingency). 

OEP are defined as practices within the trajectory, which is delimitated by both 
dimensions: openness in resource usage and creation vs. openness in pedagogical 
models. Both dimensions can help individuals and organizations to self-assess and 
position their respective context. Using the matrix we can analyze three examples 
(see Pig. 3.12): 
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Fig. 3.12 Open educational practice matrix 



1. Autonomous Learning without OER: A high degree of pedagogical openness 
(project based learning, etc.) and a low degree of OER usages and creation 
would result in interactive, autonomous learning contexts without extensive use 
open educational resources. 

2. Lectures with OER: using OER (e.g., a slide set) to give a lecture to students in a 
directive, knowledge transfer. 

3. Open-Learning Architectures: Whereas a high degree in openness in pedagogi- 
cal models in combination with a high degree in OER usages and creation result 
in a high degree of OEP in which OERs are used in open-learning architectures 
(e.g., creation of Learner-Generated Content in exploratory, autonomous 
learning scenarios). 

OEP essentially represent a collaborative practice in which resources are shared 
by making them openly available, and pedagogical practices are employed which 
rely on social interaction, knowledge creation, peer-learning, and shared-learning 
practices. Once an individual or an organization has understood the constitutive 
elements and principles of OEP which were addressed in the first matrix, they can 
move on and analyze the diffusion of OEPs within their specific context using the 
second matrix, presented below. We believe that educational practices are never 
entirely closed or open and that within educational organizations patterns and 
configurations of educational practices exist which taken together constitute a 
diverse landscape. This has to do with the diverse beliefs and attitudes towards OER 
and towards open pedagogies. In order to be able to categorize, assess, and position 
the existing landscape of OEP within a given context (e.g., a learner or a teacher in 
his/her context) they can be mapped against two dimensions: the freedom of an 
individual to practice open education on the one hand and the involvement of others 
in OEP, which is expressed in different degrees of shared practices and collabora- 
tion. Both dimensions delimit the trajectory of diffusion of OEP for any given 
context. The below shows the different dimensions in combination (see Pig. 3.13). 
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Fig. 3.13 Matrix 2 — diffusion of OEP 



The dimension, constituting the individual freedom to practice open education, 
is divided into the three stages 

• “Low” — means that within a given learning/teaching context no open educa- 
tional practices are encouraged. 

• “Medium” — means that within a given leaming/teaching context, islands of 
open educational practices exist, but are not a shared and common reality. 

• “High” — means that within a given leaming/teaching context, open educational 
practices are embedded into the reality of all learning and teaching activities. 

The second dimension of the matrix deals with the question how the OEP is 
socially embedded, and whether others are involved in OEP as well. It ranges from 
a low degree of sharing and collaboration to a high degree of sharing and collabo- 
ration within a given leaming/teaching context. Both dimensions delimit the trajec- 
tory of OEP diffusion. OEP can be encouraged as an individual activity within a 
given leaming/teaching context but with only little or medium involvement of 
others to do the same. In contexts, however, in which OEP are embedded into the 
reality of all leaming/teaching activities and at the same time are shared amongst a 
larger group, then OEP diffusion is high. 

The matrix shows that the trajectory of OEP diffusion is actually limited. It is 
unlikely that there is a combination of “little or no open educational practices” with 
“high degree of sharing/collaboration,” also an “advanced degree of OEP embedded 
into leaming/teaching” in combination with “low degree of sharing/collaboration.” 
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Online learning ever since its existence has followed certain waves of new innova- 
tive developments. Sometimes these were more on the tech side (e.g., when LMS 
started, rapid authoring tools, social Web, and social media), some more on the 
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learning design side (bringing new life into old concepts like learner-centered 
learning) or challenging the existing balances of power and business models 
through new movements of openness (lie OER and open education). A new and 
very interesting wave is currently running through the scene of learning activists, 
spreading more and more into reality of reputed higher education institutions, the 
phenomenon of massive open online courses, in short MOOCs. 

When I started out to write this book the term massive Open online courses, or 
MOOC, as it is abbreviated has not been very popular. We had the first news from 
some pioneer participants who had tried one, but most of them vary in the very 
experiment stage and it was rather the fascination of the new than the proof of 
concept which drove some early adopters to give it a try. This situation has changed 
dramatically. MOOCS have become almost standard offerings and are regularly 
pulling together thousands of learners in a stream of interaction and learning. All 
this is self-organized learning at its best because the courses are designed around 
pedagogical models in which teacher interaction is nonexistent any more, content is 
sequenced online, and interaction between learners is key. MOOCS provide a 
perfect ground for that because with thousands of learners you have a perfect 
environment for interaction in forums, wikis, and discussion boards. Somebody 
will for sure eventually react to your post and often this happens rather quickly. 
Daphne Roller from the MOOC Platform Coursera promotes that in fact MOOCs 
are designed to enable one-to-one peer tutoring in a very effective way because 
feedback is given often in an instant with such a big crowd being potential peers. 

From a pedagogical point of view, MOOCing — learning in MOOCs — is basi- 
cally self-organized learning, the most interesting form of education. Will it be 
possible for the MOOC movement to substantially push forward the vision of self- 
organized, autonomous life-long learning who are jumping into a stream of learning 
opportunities with massive crowds and navigate towards their bright future with 
enriched skill sets and all urgently needed competences for the knowledge society? 
Or is it just a new form of massification of higher education? Can we utilize the 
promises of social learning and community based learning with MOOCs? 

MOOCs are absolutely fascinating. The most known and reputed universities are 
giving away knowledge for free, but unlike the claim of the OECD in 2007 when 
they coined this phrase to describe the OER revolution, today universities offer 
whole courses, not just their knowledge. Like with all previous waves running 
through the e-leaming scene, many promises of innovative, new learning methods, 
and the realization of learning design supporting autonomy are coming along with 
the MOOC development as well. The promise of openness and knowledge for all 
for free is here combined with the vision of innovative learning which leads to a 
powerful mix of future promises. 

Much progress has been made, indeed. Old style thinking of large parts of higher 
education management is starting to wonder how our traditional higher educational 
institutions can be turned into leading promoters of lifelong learning knowledge 
societies. And if MOOCing can be an alternative to achieve this desired goal. And 
already we can draw the conclusion that one thing is for sure: MOOC development 
has managed to gather critical mass to be challenging enough to traditional 
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institutions that it serves as disruptive and innovation stimulating phenomenon. 
And that is a lot! When it comes to quality and assessment, the MOOC (r)evolution 
of learning organization is of course putting everything head to toe. MOOCs 
provide maximized opportunities for self-organized learning. That means that the 
quality of learning and learning experiences depends very much on the ability of an 
individual learner to use the environment for his or her own purposes, analyze what 
s/he needs to learn, apply learning pathways which work for them, and assess their 
outcomes on a self-evaluation and self-assessment base. All methods for self- 
assessment and self-evaluation described in this book at a later stage are useful 
for quality development of learning in MOOCs, as they all emphasize on the 
individual learning experience rather than external standard setting. 

The ultimate assumption of this book is that in times of Web 2.0, learning 
environments change in so far that the individual learner gains power over their 
own learning path and pace. This also brings them into a position of responsibility 
for their own quality development and assessment of (or rather for — read about this 
distinction later on) learning. MOOCs are therefore amplifying what the learning 
2.0 movement and social Web for learning have brought up. 

“Quality” in a MOOC is defined not as the exceptional nature of published 
materials, but rather the richness and utility of conversation and discussions 
mediated by those artifacts and other activities. Hence, quality is determined 
post-publication, and even post-distribution, as an emergent property, and not an 
inherent property of the resource itself. However, there are some myths, which need 
to be uncovered and which are blurring the current picture of MOOC style learning: 



3.9.1 Myth 1: MOCs Follow Their Own Quality Logic 

Unlike many claims, quality methodologies and approaches do not need to be 
reinvented for MOOCs. MOOCs are large online courses and as such the quality 
logic applied to e-learning processes also applies to MOOCs. While on first sight it 
seems that everything is put head to toe with MOOCs, MOOCs are by nature 
nothing else than large and largely self-organized learning opportunities. That 
means that the quality of learning and learning experiences depends very much 
on the ability of an individual learner to use the environment for his or her own 
purposes, analyze what s/he needs to learn, apply learning pathways which work for 
them, and assess their outcomes on a self-evaluation and self-assessment basis. All 
methods for self-assessment and self-evaluation are useful for quality development 
of learning in MOOCs, as they all emphasize on the individual learning experience 
rather than external standard setting. 

What is needed is a broad attempt to analyze the real quality of MOOC learning 
materials and their learning design approaches. Often what we will find are old style 
lecture videos combined with not moderated discussion flora — is this a high quality 
learning experience? 
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3.9.2 Myth 2: MOOCs Are the Solution for a Better Educated 
World for All for Free, Especially the Developing and 
Emerging Countries 

The pure existence of books through Google is not leading to a better-educated 
world. While provision of learning materials is one side of the coin, tutoring is 
another and certification a third one, and with MOOCs especially the first is 
addressed, but not the two latter ones. Tony Bates suggests that it is even dangerous 
to suggest that Coursera is an alternative to conventional university education 
because it might take away the pressure off governments in developing and 
emerging countries to find their own, indigenous solutions to access to higher 
education. Of course it would be different if Stanford and MIT would give credit 
for MOOC-based courses and then even awarded full degrees. 



3.9.3 Myth 3: MOOCs Use Innovative Learning Design 



With many MOOCs now going into the third and fourth iteration of their existence, 
more and more pedagogical analysis of the actual learning design is available, with 
astonishing results: Most MOOCs are simply a repository of — somewhat meaning- 
ful — sequenced learning materials and do not bother to go beyond the stage of 
providing old style teaching videos via YouTube which are representing filmed 
lectures, often cut into digestible pieces. In a recently presented analysis of some of 
these videos of 101 courses for artificial intelligence and mathematics, it becomes 
apparent that the learning design methodology is a purely old style and simplistic 
presentation and imitation style transmissive concept. 

Newer MOOC developments like the e-learning and cultures MOOC which 
university of Edinburgh recently launched and which in its first iteration drew 
42,000 learning into the course are designed more sensible. Learners have to 
develop artifacts and are required to participate into the review of three artifacts 
of their peer learners. Such more advanced learning design approaches lead often to 
more meaningful interaction between students in online environments. Yet, the 
experimentation phase has just started and developing pedagogies for massive 
group sizes never has been an easy tasks and should not be sold as Top notch 
innovation. 



3.9.4 Myth 4: Large Data Will Improve Teaching (Taken 
from Tony Bates Blog 2013) 

Can computer tracking of student activities identify weaknesses in the teaching? 
The example which Daphne Koller from Coursera gives in her often cited TED 
Talk was over 2,000 students giving the same wrong answer to a multiple choice 
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question. In other words, Coursera is using trial and error as a form of teaching: try 
something, and if it doesn’t work, correct it the next time round. However, if they 
followed good design principles from the outset — for instance working with an 
instructional designer who could spot such errors or pre-testing material before it 
goes out to hundreds of thousands of guinea pig students — many of these “errors” in 
teaching would be avoided in the first place. It is far, far better to avoid errors in 
teaching than to try to correct them afterwards: unlearning is much harder. With 
massive numbers of online students, the negative impact is equally massive. 

To be clear: I would like to conclude that in my view MOOCs are worth 
bothering! They give us the benefit of rethinking education, but for sure they are 
not yet the solution for many of the problems we have in education: Innovation 
speed and educational opportunities which are restricted to the developed world. 
But they raised questions and pose challenges which keep the wheel spinning and 
which provide new shaped visions. And therefore they are for sure worth bothering, 
trying, and developing further. A whole new wave of research and analysis needs to 
accompany the currently ongoing trials and future new attempts in order to allow us 
to learn from these massive learning exercises. 



3.10 From Teachers to Facilitators, Learning-Stewards 
and Change Agents 

Teachers pay an important role in the new and emerging learning landscapes. Most 
of the visions which are underlying the emerging learning landscape are based on 
the image of an autonomous learner. In reality — this is often not the case. Therefore 
teachers have an enormous important role to steward learning. They are no longer 
content bearers who impose their learning objectives on learners but rather stewards 
who coach learners to gain autonomy in the emerging processes of creating of 
content, sharing experiences, reflecting learning, and assessing ones progress. 
Teachers have to know how to use ICT to support teaching from both technical 
and pedagogical point of views. They need to think familiar issues and problems 
from new perspective, changes in teachers pedagogical thinking, and attitudes 
toward open-learning landscapes. 

While moving from traditional classrooms into Web-based learning worlds, the 
teacher’s role is definitely no longer to deliver information; it becomes more of a 
facilitator than a traditional lecturer. Teachers have to help learners to deal with 
new information tools and the management of knowledge. Teachers select and filter 
the information for the learners’ considerations, provide thought-provoking 
questions, and facilitate discussions. The responsibility for learning is transferred 
from teacher to learner. Teachers serve as facilitators, while learners develop their 
personal understanding of content and social interaction by collaborating with each 
other (Yang and Cornelious 2005). Besides being a facilitator, teachers also bear the 
role of learning designers. Learning designers are stewards who provide open- and 
networked-learning environments. Coming often from a tradition of instructional 
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designers, the role of learning designers is more open and only rooted in the 
instruction paradigm. It is important for the teacher to motivate learners to become 
autonomous learners (Yang and Cornelious 2005), to Stewart the through their 
technology enhanced learning environment, and to motivate effective online 
discussions conclude the role of the teacher by listing five key roles in online as 
follows: 

• Motivator: keeps learners’ motivation and activity at a high level by focusing 
attention on learners, by offering proper learning materials, and by maintaining 
collaboration and cooperation. The teacher is asking, demanding, inspiring, and 
persuades learners to participate. The teacher speaks out and responds to 
learners’ activities, pays attention to the learners, creates learning opportunities, 
and motivates learners by his or 30 her own actions. Personalized feedback is 
very essential also in online learning. 

• Networker: establishes networked relations to different experts and specialists 
and offers these resources also for learners use. 

• Organizer: organizes teaching and learning environments that drive learners into 
collaborative learning by making choices between different tools, applications, 
and media. The teacher organizes structures and sets the rhythm for the course, 
sets goals, conducts the course based on a flexible study plan, makes stimulating 
questions, and comments and guides the discussion. 

• Signaler: creates nets of communication, informs and guides learners during the 
learning process by making specific instructions and guiding questions on the 
Web. The teacher creates the rules for communication and ensures that all 
learners will understand them. 

• Instructor or tutor: makes it possible for learners to learn better, but without 
controlling too much. The teacher helps learners to understand, guides them 
towards active learning, and enables the process where the learner internalizes 
the external knowledge, and transforms it into his or her own knowledge. 

According to Telia et al. (2001), there are also other roles for teachers, such as 
assessor, supporter, expert, or storyteller. However, the teacher needs the same 
kind of didactical and pedagogical skills as in the traditional classroom, but the 
form of teaching and the teaching environment is changing. Furthermore, teachers, 
as well as, learners need new computing and communication skills. Teachers need 
to create deep and durable learning in the virtual learning environment. Hacker and 
Niederhauser (2000) offer five principles to help teachers to accomplish this goal: 

1. Active participation in learning by changing the learner’s role from passive 
recipients of knowledge to active constructors of their own knowledge. It is 
the teacher’s job to promote this change. Learners become meaningful makers 
who actively select, organize, and integrate their experiences with existing 
knowledge. Learners are required to construct deep explanations, justifications, 
and reasons for what they think and do. 
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2. Effective use of examples because it has been shown that case-based instruction 
suits computer-based technology. By using examples that are anchored in 
contextualized and authentic cases, we can improve educational outcomes. 

3. Collaborative problem solving that can increase specific problem-solving 
abilities and general metacognitive understanding of how, when, and why to 
use problem-solving strategies. 

4. Effective use of feedback means that feedback is commensurate with 
performance — too much feedback may prevent learners from learning how to 
regulate their performance on their own. 

5. Motivational components that enhance self-efficacy and perceived challenges. 
All four previous principles of instruction will also enhance the motivation to 
learn. As a conclusion, it is important for the teacher to master and design 
delivery strategies, techniques, as well as, methods for teaching online courses 
(Yang and Cornelious 2005). 




Chapter 4 

Open and Community-Based Learning 
Ecologies: Peers and Networks 



Networked learning is a perspective which has been elaborated in recent years and 
which is predominantly represented by George Siemens from the higher education 
institutions Manitoba in Canada. It routes in the fact that Internet-based learning 
scenarios increasingly create distributed environments and knowledge is not as 
such a value in itself but the connections individuals create and use, and their ability 
to employ these connection to acquire relevant information and knowledge are in 
the foreground (OECD 2007; Dutton/Helsper 2007). These changing learning 
contexts influence the creation of open-learning scenarios and at the same time 
correlate with existent learning theories. The question arises if new theoretical 
approaches are needed or whether the existent ones are sufficient to analyze 
open-learning contexts. To discuss this question, “Networked Learning” as a 
prototypical representation of open-learning contexts will be analyzed in this 
chapter. 

The Internet is one of the main drivers. With its implementation, the documented 
and available knowledge grows exponentially resulting in increasingly rapid 
knowledge cycles, which are especially high in the computing segment, where 
knowledge is already obliterated after 2 years. This development is again one of the 
main reasons for the growing relevance of life-long learning as it becomes less 
important to possess (fast outdated) knowledge but rather relevant to be able to 
make new knowledge accessible. Following this thought, it becomes evident that 
the ability to synthesize and recognize connections is a crucial skill in the informa- 
tion age. With this development another one comes along: The growing demand for 
competence development (The official Bologna Process Website 2007-2010) as 
competences are intertwined with the idea of making learners “fit” for their 
unknown future, not least for a permanently changing labor market, and to deal 
productively with the existing competition as well as to shape one’s own biography 
(i.e., “be employable”). 

However, the implementation of the internet also offered new ways of 
representing as well as accessing information for learners and of connecting with 
others for exchange and learning — ^particularly used by kids and young students. 
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Many reports and national surveys demand therefore that educational concepts have 
to take this new reality into account, and deal with new tools productively in order 
to achieve greater student engagement. While it seems obvious that the learning 
context is changing and while we can observe the availability of new tools, the very 
nature of this change is often misinterpreted as the postulation for new educational 
concepts often leads to an uncritical rejection of existing concepts and theories. 
However, in many cases it can be shown that open-learning concepts build on 
existent learning theory (which will be amplified in the following). 



4.1 Learning Networks Between Peers 

Learning in Web 2.0 learning landscapes is strongly based on social networks, and 
communities play a fundamental role. Peers are indispensable for the learning 
process. They do not only stimulate your own learning process by providing 
recommendations on materials, Weblinks, any kind of content they have generated 
which you can use to introduce yourself to any topic but also they can provide 
reflection of your own learning, a point of discussion, and validation for yourself. 
Peers — like colleagues, co-learners, fellow students — are important and essential 
for learning in open- learning landscapes. But who are our peers and what are in fact 
the main characteristics of a peer?^ 

As a part of a community, a peer is, or should be open-minded, perceptive, and 
aware of his competencies and responsibilities in terms of effort, attention, and 
reaction rate. Peers are expected to possess strong relational and auto-critical skills, 
exhibit good relationship management, and a deep subject matter competence in a 
specific sector of knowledge (see Fig. 4.1). 

How then do we come from a peer to a group? The peer group or learning group 
which develops into the community and network. As a peer group we would like to 
define the group of peers relating to a single person or group. First of all it is agreed 
that due to the multitude and diversity of peer groups and communities, it is 
virtually impossible to determine concrete characteristics which hold true for all 
types of peer groups. Therefore, the following general characteristics of a peer 
group are specified in order to give a useful overview instead of a clear cut 
definition. 

Peer group members of a learning process are willing to share materials, re-edit 
existing ones, and create knowledge. They have a clear and explicit objective to 
support each other in order to grow together. Authority within the group is very 
seldom based on a hierarchy of roles. Instead, in most communities, a level of 
members develops naturally in accordance with the degree of participation, quality 
of contributions, and the confidence acquired from experience and competencies. 



^ The following description is based on results which have been produced in the research project 
QMPP (http://www.efquel.org/peer-production/). 
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Fig. 4.1 Key characteristics/attitudes of a peer 



Furthermore, openness along with recognizing and exploiting ways of shared 
communication and operational modalities are considered to be essential for a 
peer group to prosper. This is even more evident in face of the understanding that 
sharing should not be limited to the exchange of learning products but also 
explicitly address the sharing of experiences concerning learning processes, 
paths, and projects (see Fig. 4.2). 

Peers in e-learning 2.0 scenarios often produce learning materials together. This 
can be seen not only in the case studies given in this book but also in already 
introduced collaboration initiatives like Wikipedia (http://www.wikipedia.org). 
The general idea behind such a peer-produced learning material is that the digital 
content for learning is created, edited, and/or enriched by peers — in other words by 
people on the same hierarchical level. While this definition in a e-leaming 2.0 world 
refers to mainly digital materials, such peer-production processes are of course long 
introduced in the offline world, when teachers create and share lesson plans and 
learning materials together. In addition it is important to notice that this collabora- 
tion very often occurs not only within one organization, e.g., a university, but also 
across organizations and in the corporate sense can even reach across different 
companies or suppliers. The most significant characteristics of peer production are 
recognizing the value and necessity of complex processes within peer production, 
such as creation, sharing, and editing and the readiness to be open and receptive 
towards inputs from different individuals, fields, and directions. Additionally it is 
presupposed that sharing the same fields of interest and objectives is a prerequisite 
(see Fig. 4.3). 

In conclusion, the understanding of how we produce, share, edit, and enrich 
materials in a Web 2.0 world together with others is building on the above- 
described elements of our peers and the processes within a group of peers. Peers 
can be understood as the smallest unit of groups, networks, and communities and 
thus deserve this close look and analysis. 
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Fig. 4.2 Definition/meaning of a “peer group/community.” *As defined in the chapter/graphic 
“Key characteristics of a peer” 




Fig. 4.3 Definition/meaning of peer production. *As defined in the chapter/graphic “Key 
characteristics of a peer” 



Mostly peer-produced materials first occur as small artifacts which are not 
already structured according to clear-cut curricula of open distance and 
technology-enhanced learning courses. Moreover, the peer production not always 
relates to the actual development of materials but on the design and reuse of 
technology-enhanced learning-based processes and pedagogical models. 

Learning content management systems such as Moodle (http://www.moodle. 
org) and collaborative platforms such as Basic Support for Collaborative Work 
(BSCW) can be deployed as supporting tools and technologies. Web 2.0 
applications such as Delicious, Flickr and YouTube, as well as wikis. Weblogs, 
and more traditional methods of online collaboration such as e-mail/mailing lists 
and Web forums are frequently used. For the creation of materials a wealth of open 
access tools is existing nowadays. The Center for Learning and Performance 
technologies of Jane Heart provides a comprehensive list and a description of 
tools to be used to create technology-enhanced learning content: http://www. 
c41pt.co.uk/Directory/Tools/instructional.html (see Fig. 4.4). 

Through peer production, a wealth of materials can be produced together and 
then afterwards also used together. The final products of peer production can be 
learning objects (LOs), storyboards of LOs, articles, reports, course notes, book 
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Fig. 4.4 Experiences extracted from peer production 

chapters, and other types of documents. Online artifacts such as wiki pages and 
tutorials in Flash or MS PowerPoint are produced as well. As far as the reuse of 
products in peer production is concerned, it can be seen that the granularity 
determines the ease of reuse. Furthermore, content predominantly produced and 
reused by students such as course notes can be exchanged via shared repositories 
and “recycled” and enhanced by teachers to become complementary educational 
material. Models like course structures also have great prospects for reutilization 
(see Fig. 4.5). 

In general, learners are required to be open-minded and act autonomously in 
order to cope with the requirements of peer production and learning 2.0 
environments, in terms of intensified ways and methods of communication, inter- 
action, participation, and (self)-assessment. They must empower and enable them- 
selves to critically enhance and reflect on their own competencies, and willingness/ 
readiness to share, contribute, and collaborate. In this regard, peer production 
communities are urged to prepare and adjust their members and the given social, 
environmental, and technological surroundings to the shifting requirements 
concerning the understanding of shared needs, interests, objectives, and products. 
Supporting this, the focus needs to be on creating tools, guidelines, and policies that 
enable and drive peers to produce preferably small, structured, and standardized 
learning objects that are easy to assess and cope with for potential future reuse and 
transparent in terms of their creation process. 



4.2 Learning Networks: Moving from a Constructive 
to a Connected and Networked Learning Paradigm 

Open learning landscapes build on networked learning. Learning is no longer seen 
as something an individual does for storing new knowledge but something which is 
an activity in which a learner is gradually growing into a community and is 
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Fig. 4.5 Products/artifacts are created by peers of peer production 

introduced into a certain field of practice — until he or she finally becomes an expert 
and center of the community. George Siemens (2006) has elaborated on these issues 
quite extensively. The professor from the University of Manitoba in Canada works 
on the issues of how learning can be seen from the point of view of a network rather 
than from an individual aspect. He believes that the network metaphor for learning 
is so fundamental that he outlined an open-learning theory which is entirely based 
on connections between learners, knowledge, and the world — accordingly it is 
called connectivism. 

Connectivism is a theory describing how learning happens in a digital age. 
Siemens states that learning is a peer to knowledge. To learn is to come to know. 
To know is to have learned. We seek knowledge so that we can make sense. 
Knowledge today requires a shift from cognitive processing to pattern recognition. 
Our metaphors of thought over the last century include statements like “Our mind is 
a black box — We cannot fully know what goes on.” Instead, we focus on the 
behavior — the observable manifestation of thought and cognition. However, 
networked learning and connectivist theory is based on the fundamental axiom 
that our mind constructs our reality. We engage in active construction of our reality 
through the ideas and resources we encounter (Siemens 2006: 26). Three of the 
leading influential learning theories are Behaviorism, Cognitivism, and Construc- 
tivism, which form gravitation centers for the explanation of learning strategies. 
From these different perceptions about learning also different points of view for 
instruction styles can be deducted. Baumgartner and Payr (1997), e.g., allocates 
three teaching styles (cf. Table 4.1 first three columns), “Transfer,” “Tutor,” and 
“Coach,” to these three theories: (These styles are though not mutually exclusive; 
on the contrary they all are needed for different purposes, domains, or parts of the 
learning process, respectively, different learning contexts.) 

1. Behavioristic Learning strategies assume that the lecturer knows what the 
learner needs to learn. Learning is seen as a conditioned reflex, which is acquired 
through adaption. Behaviorists try to breed the “right” reaction through an 
adequate input, which is supported by an appropriate feedback (i.e., transfer 
model). 
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Table 4.1 Extended instruction styles (based on Baumgartner and Payr 1997) 



Transfer 


Tutor 


Coach 


Network: (self-initiated 
connecting) 


Factual knowl- 


Procedures, methods. 


Social practices. 


Networking competence 


edge, “know- 
that” 


“know-how” 


“knowing-in- 

action” 


(to navigate through 
connections and know- 
ledge), learning in 
networks, “know-who” 


Knowledge 

transfer 


Dialogue 


Interaction 


N etwork-interaction : 

self-directed Networking 


Knowing, 


Practicing, problem 


Acting reflective. 


Acting reflective in networks. 


recognizing 


solving 


inventing 


validation of knowledge 
and competences through 
(peers in) networks 


Repetition of 


Selection and appliance 


Managing complex 


Creation of supporting- 


correct 

answers 


of correct methods 


situations 


networks 


Memorizing, 

recognizing 


Ability, skill 


Responsibility, 
life experience 


Social competence, life-long 
learning 


Teaching, 

explaining 


Monitoring, helping, 
demonstrating 


Cooperating, 

conjointly 

implementation 


Self-organized cooperation 



2. Cognitivism emphasizes on the contrary the inner processes of the human brain 
and tries to explain the in-between processing. Hereby, many different 
characteristics can be found, however they grasp the process of human thinking 
as information processing (i.e., brain computer). “Problem solving” takes the 
center stage in the learning process here. According to Cognitivism, learners try 
to solve problems self-directed, whereby the exercises are already “didactically 
adjusted” respectively simplified. Here, the lecturer is equivalent to a tutor. 

3. The Constructivism reckons reality as an interactive conception. Learning is 
seen as an active process, where knowledge is constructed in relation to former 
experiences in complex and real situations. The constructivist perception 
highlights the personal experience. Learners have both to manage complex 
situations and generate the necessary way of looking at a problem. Here, the 
lecturer is in accordance with the picture of a “coach” or moderator. 

Behaviorists focus hence on the pure transfer of knowledge; the learner is 
equivalent to a knowledge recipient. A self-directed learning process is thus not 
intended. Cognitivism has a changeover position in the paradigm change. Interac- 
tion between learner and instructor plays already an important role. The learner 
starts to explore knowledge — but within a framework, defined and didactically 
adjusted by the instructor. The constructivist perception comprises already a self- 
directed learning approach, moreover social practices, interaction, and reflection 
into its explanations: The learner constructs its knowledge more or less on its own; 
the instructor is only a “learning-attendant.” However, it is still configured under 
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the assumption of an “instructor” — even though the instructor acts as “coach” 
respectively “attendant.” A further step in the development of self-directed learning 
would hence be, if the learner “constructs” its “attendant” on its own — like in 
Networks respectively communities, where, e.g., peers, in form of supporting 
networks, to take over this role. If one factors the new media into these 
considerations, an even bigger resource pool (of peers respectively connections 
and thus for both knowledge and the reflection process) becomes apparent as time 
and place independency exist. To explain Networked Learning, the Constructivism’ 
thoughts are thus picked up and continued, whereby it is drawn on aspects of 
Connectivism and social network analysis (SNA) for further analysis. 

Connectivism explains hereby the relevance of connections for learning in an 
increasingly conjoined world. According to Connectivism learning occurs when a 
learner connects to a learning community and feeds information into it (Kop and 
Hill 2008). Through this self-initiated process new connections between ideas and 
concepts are established. Understanding arises through applying meta- cognition by 
selecting and evaluating the network’s elements to maintain the useful ones and 
eliminate the rest. Learning is hence an active self-directed “knowledge creation 
process” instead of a passive “knowledge consumption process.” (Siemens 2008) 
Due to networks, learners are enabled to access (through their connections) new 
information easily and update expert knowledge in a self-directed and reflective 
manner. 

SNA helps further to point out the different types of connections and their 
potential for learning. Although, any network relation has potential for learning 
(e.g., Hanft 1997) as both an exchange of knowledge and learning (through the 
interaction process) occurs, some connections are more beneflcial than others are. 
This aspect can be amplifled by referring to Granovetter’s theory “Strength of Weak 
Ties” (1973), where he highlighted different kinds of connections in a network and 
their implications. He differed between strong (e.g., close friends) and weak ties, 
whereby the latter are more loose contacts and serve as bridges between different 
networks, which in turn support the information flow — not only between networks 
but also within networks. This means transferred to learning: Learners need to 
conflgure their own learning landscape by developing a portfolio of weak 
connections to max out their information access. 

Considering Connectivism and SNA against the background of Constructivism, 
a deflnition of Networked Learning can therefore be as follows: Learning occurs 
through (1) both an active, self-directed, and reflective exchange of knowledge 
between entities, which are preferably connected through weak ties to max out 
information and (2) a self-guided social-interacting process, which leads to the 
creation of one’s own supporting network. Additionally, Networked Learning is (3) 
per se a situative process as connections respectively topics are selected according 
to the (actual) point of interest. After highlighting the concepts and three 
established instruction styles, a fourth one can be derived from Connectivism, 
which is based on the concept of Networked Learning and focuses on a social, 
active and (peer-) reflective connection process instead of an “external initiator” 
(see Table 4.1). 
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Fig. 4.6 Aspects of connect! vism 

“Networks” as possible fourth “instruction style” illustrate therefore a further 
step in the development of self-directed learning in the learning and instruction 
process, which has though not to be understood as exclusion of the established ones 
but rather as “add-on.” The extension enables learners to create their own 
supporting network, which can act as their personal “learning attendant.” Therewith 
learners have the opportunity to learn in a self-directed way when- (what-) and 
wherever they want to, whereby they can draw on a worldwide resource-pool of 
knowledge and “peers” as learning attendants through whom (external) reflection 
and validation is given. 

According to Siemens, learning takes place in a learning ecology (see Fig. 4.6). 
It is an enculturation into a community and is set in the context of culture (values, 
beliefs, and perspectives), conduits (language, media and technology), and different 
dimensions of learning and different concepts of learning. It is taking place in a 
range of modes, reaching from informal to formal, in communities and self-learning 
processes and as performance support and through mentoring approaches (see 
Fig. 4.6). 

Siemens advocates that learning and teaching are just two sides of the same 
process: “The learner is the teacher is the learner.” (ibid.: 42) And later explains that 
when 

“we stop seeing knowledge as an entity that is possessed within a person and start to cast it 
as a function of elements distributed across a system, we notice a dramatic impact on the 
education process: the educator becomes a supporter (not the center), the content is not as 
critical as the connections, learners find value in their aggregated perspectives, learners 
become content creators, and learning is continuous, exploratory, and sustained (not 
controlled or filtered by only one agent)” (ibid: 44). 

According to Siemens (2005) radical changes in society and culture evoke a new 
perspective on individual and organizational learning that cannot be explained by 
any existing theories to learning. Siemens supports this thought by quoting Vaill 
(1996: 42) who states that 

“learning must be a way of being — an ongoing set of attitudes and actions by individuals 
and groups that they employ to try to keep abreast of the surprising, novel, messy, 
obtrusive, recurring events”. 
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In the same instance Hay et al. (2008) suggests that student learning quality is a 
product of student activities and behaviors rather than any direct consequence of 
taught content (see Table 4.2). 

To support the need and urgency for a novel and comprehensive theory to 
learning, Siemens (2005) enumerates the facts that (1) the half-life of knowledge 
is shrinking drastically, (2) many of the processes previously handled by individuals 
can nowadays be replaced or at least supported by technology, (3) informal learning 
gains in significance compared to formal education and linear acquisition of 
knowledge, (4) the deployment of technology defines and constantly redefines the 
way we think, (5) to know where is becoming more important than to know-how or to 
know-what and finally, (6) learning has become an ubiquitous and lifetime-lasting 
process, which is merging learning and work-related activities and therefore 
interconnects individual and organizational learning. Further on, Siemens sees a 
crucial flaw in the fact that the majority of existing theories, such as behaviorism, 
cognitivism, and constructivism (1) consider learning to predominantly take place 
within the individual and (2) only regard parts of learning that are concerned with 
actual process of learning but not the value, currency, and much less the assessment 
of the attained knowledge. Downes (2007) strengthens this notion by pointing out that 
learning is not anymore about the acquisition of a simple and durable truth or solely 
composed of mechanisms of memorizing or storing facts. According to Downes 
(ibid.), learning is not a process of transfer at all^ and is neither structured, controlled, 
or processed, nor reliably produced by means of pedagogical, behavioral, or cognitive 
processes. 

Siemens believes that the strong growth and accessibility of information reduces 
predictabilities and creates chaos as a new form of order, which challenges learners 
to self-organize and to recognize, combine, and adjust to the dynamically altering 
patterns and connections in order to make meaning out of it. Facing the massive 
increase in knowledge development and alteration, Siemens outlines that experi- 
ence cannot possibly be considered the primary source of knowledge generation 
and learners have to rely on knowledge held by other individuals. This implies that 
learners expand, exploit, and revise their scope of available networks. Against these 
assumptions Siemens defines learning as “actionable knowledge” and thus indicates 
that knowledge does not necessarily need to reside within the individual to be 
rapidly acquirable and exploitable. In the same way the current state of knowledge 
is actually less valuable than the potential of knowing, which depends on available 
connections and the ability to quickly build, evaluate, harness, and combine those. 
In this regard Siemens considers decision making, such as what and when to learn 
from whom, as well as recognizing and adjusting to pattern shifts as an essential 
part of the learning process. According to Downes (2007), connectivism proposes 



^ Actually Downes explanations are to certain extents contradictory in this regards as he states a 
few paragraphs later that “transfer occurs through a process of connecting.” Inevitably this 
ascertains that the ideas of connectivism as a new paradigm within the fields of learning theories 
are not yet consolidated and perfected. 
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Table 4.2 Types of learning in a learning ecology (Siemens 2005: 40) 

Tool For what Why? Good for. . . Drawbacks 



Formal learning 


Courses 


Structure, serve 


Initiating 


When learning at the 




Programs 


stakeholders. 


learners who 


point of need is 




Degrees 

— Defined by 

established 

knowledge 

— Structure 

imposed by 
experts in 
advance of 
learning 


focused 


are new 

(foundation 

building) 


required 


Experience/ 


Problem-based 


Experiential 


Life challenges 


If foundations are not in 


game 


learning. 
Ill-defined 
learning 
targets 
User defines 
process and 
space 
Adaptive, 
flexible 


(learning as 
by-product of 
other 
activities) 




place (or the 
learning experience 
[as games] needs to 
provide foundation) 


Mentor 


Personal 


Accelerate per- 


Personal, rele- 


Eoundation learning. 




guided and 
facilitated 
by expert 


sonal 

performance 


vant knowl- 
edge/ 
learning 


high bandwidth 


Performance 


Learning at the 


Point of need. 


Short, focused 


Developing foundations 


support 


point of 
need 

Can rely on 
other 
learning 
approaches 


competence, 

assistive 


learning 


of a discipline 


Self-learning 


Meta-cogni- 


Learning for 


Exploring areas 


How do learners know 




tion 


pleasure, per- 


of personal 


what they need to 




Learning about 
learning 
Learning that 
is person- 
ally driven 


sonal 

competence 


interest 


know? 


Community- 


Diversity 


Create multifac- 


Dialogue, diver- 


Eoundational high time 


based 


“Wisdom of 


eted view of a 


sity of 


requirement 


Learning 


the 

crowds” 

Social/ 

dialogue 


space or 
discipline 


perspective 




Informal 


Conferences 


Serendipity, con- 


Continual, 


Chaotic, not always 


learning 


Workshops 

Colleagues 


stant, ongo- 
ing, in the 
stream 


ongoing, 

multifaceted 


valued, scattered 
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that knowledge transfer occurs through a process of connecting. As a consequence 
learning occurs as a distributed process in a network, based on recognizing and 
interpreting patterns. Accordingly it can be argued that the learning process itself is 
influenced by four elements of the semantic condition which are diversity, auton- 
omy, openness, and connectedness. Summarizing, the idea of Connectivism 
emphasizes that learning is no longer an internal, individualistic activity and the 
potential to learn what we need next is more important than what we know now, or 
as Siemens puts it, “the pipe is more important than the content within” (Siemens 
2005). 



Networked Learning: A Case Study 

“Connectivism and Connective Knowledge” was a course run by George 
Siemens and Stephen Downes in October/November 2008. It was offered 
through the Higher education institutions of Manitoba, Canada, as a for-credit 
course, but it was also offered for free to any person interested. It came to be 
called the MOOC — Massive Open Online Course. 

Participants: George Siemens and Stephen Downes acted as instructors. 
Logistical internet support was offered by the Higher education institutions of 
Manitoba, by Dave Cormier, and by Stephen Downes. Overall, 24 students 
registered and paid fees to the Higher education institutions of Manitoba. 
Another 2,200 people signed up for the course as nonpaying participants. All 
aspects of the course were offered to both paying and nonpaying participants, 
with the exception that paying participants submitted assignments for grading 
and received course credit. Participants registered from around the world, 
with an emphasis on the English- and Spanish- speaking world. The course 
was offered in English; Spanish participants translated key materials for their 
own use. The course attracted a wide range of participants, from college and 
higher education institutions students to researchers, professors, and corpo- 
rate practitioners. 

Solution: The course was designed to operate in a distributed environment 
and was not tied to a single platform or technology. With the assistance of 
higher education institutions staff and Dave Cormier, George Siemens, and 
Stephen Downes set up the following course components: 

A wiki, in which the course outline and major links were provided 
A blog, in which course announcements and updates were made 
A Moodle installation, in which threaded discussions were held 
An Illuminate environment, in which synchronous discussions were held 
An aggregator and newsletter, in which student contributions were collected 

and distributed. 
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The instructors encouraged students to create their own course 
components, which would be linked with the course structure. Students 
contributed, among other things: 

Three separate Second Life communities, two of which were in Spanish 
170 individual blogs, on platforms ranging from Blogger and edublogs, to 
WordPress and more 

Numerous concept maps and other diagrams 
Wordle summaries 

A Google group, with a separate group for registered participants. 

A wealth of experiences has been posted since the course took place and 
con be seen in the Web. 

(Cited from http://oerwiki.iiep-unesco.org/index.php?title=Access20ER/ 
Case_Studies) 



4.3 Networks or Communities: Different Learning 
Ecologies 

Networks or communities are significant for the knowledge exchange, especially 
of tacit knowledge. The socialization process, defined by Nonaka and Takeuchi 
(1995: 63), that means the exchange of tacit knowledge, can be supported through 
networks. Experiences and skills of, e.g., students or employees can be linked so 
that innovations can be developed. Networks increase the willingness to share 
knowledge, because of the reduction of the anonymity and establishment of trust. 
Especially networks, where its members hold similar interests and complementary 
competences, are significant for innovation because the members can share similar 
or useful experiences and inspire each other. Through these networks, an 
employee’s individual competences can be strengthened to organizational compe- 
tence. Moreover, organizational competence advances the business development 
again (North and Reinhardt 2005: 98-99). In addition, networks enable the 
members to learn from each other and to develop new knowledge collectively. 
The contact network between the competence carriers will also be improved. After 
the relevant competences are explicit, a knowledge broker takes care of the 
initialization, coordination, and maintenance of the competence network (North 
and Reinhardt 2005: 99). 

Networked learning is about learners learning in a self-directed way in social 
networks and learning communities. Although being used often in a synonymous 
way, there is a difference between communities and networks — especially with a 
view to learning. Building on Granovetter (1983) the difference between 
communities (as closer relationships) and networks (as more lose relationships) 
becomes apparent. Granovetter explores in his influential social network theory the 
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Strength of weak ties (ibid.). Accordingly, interpersonal relationships in networks 
have two basic forms: strong ties, which are based on the immediate work and life 
contexts and build the core of communities, and weak ties, which stretch beyond 
our direct and close contexts into other domains and are rather peripheral to the 
communities we are participating in — they in turn constitute networks. 

While strong ties are characterized as regular and continuous, weak ties are 
rather sporadic, casual, and serve us as bridges between different social spheres and 
domain contexts. For learning, this differentiation can be utilized in powerful ways 
when peripheral influences can be brought into the center of interaction and 
learning. It is exactly this characteristic which allows to link peripheral influences 
into closer social network structures. The benefit being that networks (weak ties) 
help to transmit innovative ideas and new knowledge into communities and serve as 
a transversal bridge between people of different contexts and domains. Gronevetter 
emphasized that weak ties — i.e., relations in loose networks — are high loaded with 
information, whereas strong ties are significantly less loaded with information. This 
somewhat paradox situation seems to be of enormous importance for learning. 
While strong ties are reliable and steady and give opportunities for deep explora- 
tion, irritation and innovation emerge from weak ties as they bring in the unex- 
pected. Weak ties can function as opportunities for new information, can help to be 
exposed to unpopular opinions, and bring in fresh food for through into learning 
communities. Learning communities are characterized as social entities with a high 
degree of overlap in interests, close connections, and steady continuity. Networks 
are more distinct, of episodic and sporadic nature, and give access to unexpected 
and new ideas. Social learning and community infrastructures are building on these 
concepts and allow learners to tie elements of informal, sporadic, innovative, and 
critical nature from their networks into their more formal and continuous learning 
communities. The interplay between the expected and steady on the one hand, and 
the innovative and disrupted on the other creates learning environments which 
allow tying in networks into communities. In order to tap these benefits, learners 
need to learn to configure their own personal learning landscape — not only in a 
technical way when it comes to building the personal learning environment but 
especially with a view to assembling weak and string contacts and connections into 
the portfolio of their own social leamingscape. While Granovetter’s strength of 
weak ties idea has been originally perceived as a paradox and counter-intuitive idea, 
it unfolds with the application of social software as a Webbased extension which 
shows the power of communities and networks for learning. 

This (constructivist) learning-theoretical perspective fundamentally questions the 
possibility of instruction in networked learning ecologies. This is argued for by saying 
that a self-directed system (learner) cannot be determined by its environment but only 
perturbed and stimulated by it. This has consequences for the organizations of learning 
environments. While it has been argued that learning is an individual experience 
which needs learner oriented (cf. Holzkamp 1993: 184) planning and organization 
processes, social learning communities, and networks are configured and activated 
learner -initiated. The concept of self-directed learning comes to be of enormous 
importance to social learning — from an educational-theoretical point of view. 
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Table 4.3 Different conditions and subjects of quality in communities vs. networks 





Learning communities 


Learning networks 


Interests 


Largely overlapping 


Distinct 


Ties 


Strong, high cohesion 


Weak, low cohesion 


Information load 


Low 


High 


Characteristic 


Expected information, deep exploration 


Innovative, unexpected 



Self-directed learning is often understood to be a generic term for all forms of learning 
in which the learners can determine and be responsible for their learning processes 
respectively tasks, methods, and amount of time invested themselves (and/or take part 
in the decision) (Deitering 1996: 45). 

George Siemens relates directly to this when unfolding his theory of 
connectivism (Siemens 2004a). He states that his design of connectivism goes 
beyond the former learning-theoretical approaches of behaviorism, cognitivism, 
and constructivism and takes into consideration the growing tendency of learners to 
use informal, networked, and electronically supported learning. Learning is increas- 
ingly viewed as a continuous, lifelong process, which extends into the fields of work 
and leisure time activities and thus influences the individual as well as the organi- 
zation and its connections among each other. Siemens goes on to explain that 
knowing the “who” and “where” of a subject is more important today than the 
“how” and “why.” Even though Siemens’s design is not clearly distinct from 
existing learning theories and describes more of a network-oriented learning phi- 
losophy, the approach is valuable as it clearly emphasizes the development of social 
learning and social processes as the basis for learning and interaction processes 
which take place (see Table 4.3). 

To conclude, it can be said that social learning approaches building on e-leaming 
2.0 contain fundamental and profound changes. Not only does the form of learning 
itself become a topic in the process but the principle of how learning functions is 
partially redefined and cannot be grasped by using existing learning-theoretical 
approaches. 



4.4 Communities of Practice 

According to Wenger et al. (2002) communities of practice (CoP’s) are groups of 
people who share a concern, a set of problems, or a passion about a topic and who 
deepen their knowledge and expertise in this area by interacting on an ongoing 
basis. [. . .] These people don’t necessarily work together every day, but they meet 
because they find value in their interactions. As they spend time together, they 
typically share information, insight, and advice. They help each other solve 
problems. They discuss their situations, their aspirations, and their needs. They 
ponder common issues, explore ideas, and act as sounding boards. They may create 
tools, standards, generic designs, manuals, and other documents — or they may 
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simply develop a tacit understanding that they share. However they accumulate 
knowledge, they become informally bound by the value that they find in learning 
together. This value is not merely instrumental for their work. It also accrues in the 
personal satisfaction of knowing colleagues who understand each other’s 
perspectives and of belonging to an interesting group. Over time, they develop a 
unique perspective on their topic as well as a body of common knowledge, 
practices, and approaches. They also develop personal relationships and established 
ways of interacting. They may even develop a common sense of identity. They 
become a community of practice (Wenger et al. 2002: 4-5). Wenger (2005: 4) 
summarizes four premises, which are useful for the understanding of learning and 
knowledge, independent from the learning theory: 

• “We are social beings. Far from being trivially true, this fact is a central aspect of 
learning. 

• Knowledge is a matter of competence with respect to valued enterprises — such 
as singing in tune, discovering scientific facts, fixing machines, writing poetry, 
being convivial, growing up as a boy or a girl, and so forth. 

• Knowing is a matter of participating in the pursuit of such enterprises, that is, of 
active engagement in the world. 

• Meaning — our ability to experience the world and our engagement with it as 
meaningful — is ultimately what learning is to produce.” (Wenger 2005: 4) 

He focuses on learning as social participation, which means to be an “active 
participant [. . .] in the practices of social communities and [to construct] identities 
in relation to these communities” (Wenger 2005: 4). Therefore, Wenger (2005: 
4-5) defines four components which “characterize social participation as a process 
of learning and knowing.” (Wenger 2005: 4-5). These components (see Fig. 4.7) 
are described in the following and are represented in Wenger (2005: 5): 

• Meaning: a way of talking about our (changing) ability — individually and 
collectively — to experience our life and the world as meaningful. 

• Practice: a way of talking about the shared historical and social resources, 
frameworks, and perspectives that can sustain mutual engagement in action. 

• Community: a way of talking about the social configurations in which our 
enterprises are defined as worth pursuing and our participation is recognizable 
as competence. 

• Identity: a way of talking about how learning changes who we are and creates 
personal histories of becoming in the context of our communities. (Wenger 
2005: 5) 

The integration of these four components represents the analytical power of the 
CoP (Wenger 2005: 5-6). CoP exist for a long time and are mostly unconsciously 
in everyone’s everyday life, e.g., in schools, at work, or in the family (Wenger 
2005: 7). He describes and sharpens this concept, so that it can be effectively used 
as a “thinking tool” (ibid.). 

CoP are organization-dependent, optional, informal networks, which advance 
the enduring and collectively learning processes. The members of CoP control 
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the learning processes themselves, though executives may support them, in the 
beginning, as a mentor (Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 178). The members deal with 
similar duties and interests. They support each other to solve problems, share their 
knowledge, and generate new knowledge or tools. In addition, they create norms for 
the communication and treatment among each other. The interactions result in a 
common knowledge stock (Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 173-174). This corporate 
feeling, which will be created autonomously, leads to a sense of identity, motiva- 
tion, trust in each other, and job satisfaction (Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 174; 
Reinmann-Rothmeier et al. 2001: 92). CoP mostly base on systems of the KM or 
CM (Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 174). CoP improve the learning or knowledge- 
oriented culture, because the barriers of sharing knowledge are reduced and trust is 
established. It is significant that the CoP are optional because otherwise, they would 
limit the cultural effects and the desired intention. Therefore, they cannot be 
regulated from the management for certain business objectives. (Reinmann- 
Rothmeier et al. 2001: 92-93) 

Erpenbeck and Sauter (2007: 177) define five preconditions, which have to be 
fulfilled in order for a successful learning in a community: 

• There do not have to be any regional or hierarchical barriers 

• The meetings have to be consequently attended 

• Openness for new ideas or solutions 

• Creating of a lasting mutual trust 

• The informal exchange needs to be possible 

In contrast to CoP, there are learning communities. Its members have mostly 
similar working places and share learning experiences in common qualification 
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Fig. 4.8 A model for networked learning: enabling people to connect, share and co-create 

measures. Tutors will mostly control these communities. The goal of the learning 
communities is to develop individual competences further through teamwork. The 
main difference between CoP and learning communities is that the learning 
communities will be controlled, and that the learning communities focus on the 
individual learning, whereas the CoP focus on the organizational learning 
(Erpenbeck and Sauter 2007: 178). The focus on participation means for 
organizations, “that learning is an issue of sustaining the interconnected CoP 
through which an organization knows what it knows and thus becomes effective 
and valuable as an organization” (Wenger 2005: 8). 

De Vries et al. (2008: 1) “developed a Model for Networked Learning, 
supporting employees to create, lead, and participate in social networks enhancing 
their daily performance. [They] implemented and experimented with an innovative 
tool to help employees to learn in social networks” (ibid: 1). They state that 
networked learning was first understood as traditional learning supported by 
computer-assisted forms. Nevertheless, today, this view is overtaken by the 
so-called second generation networked learning approaches (ibid: 2) and is differ- 
ent from the traditional learning. Significant is the “connectedness of people and 
artifacts in a network” (ibid), whereas the technology integrates the “delivery of 
knowledge with interaction, communication and application” (ibid). Web 2.0 
applications or other advanced technologies can support the networked learning 
very well (ibid). 

In addition, Vries et al. (ibid: 2) distinguish between the collaborative and 
collective learning. The collaborative learning focuses mostly on the individual 
needs (see Fig. 4.8), whereas the “collective learning aims at collaborative perfor- 
mance and innovative knowledge creation within a team” (ibid: 2). 
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The developed model can be seen in the figure above. The four main comple- 
mentary aspects Profiling, Connectedness, Knowledge, and Business Development 
have a great impact for the knowledge development. These four areas are shortly 
described in the following (ibid: 4): 

• Profiling: is about the employee’s social and organizational aspects 

• Connectedness: is about the “connection between people and people and 
resources” (ibid: 4) and focuses on the relevance of networks 

• Knowledge: is about the relevant knowledge and information 

• Business Development: is about the crucial elements for a successful networked 
learning 

The areas themselves are not innovative, but the combination is. Vries et al. 
(ibid: 4-6) developed, on the base of this model, a tool called YUNO, which 
supports the finding of peers and resources. YUNO contains an instant messaging 
tool and deals with functionalities for the search and the information retrieval and 
for the presentation of the findings in a map. 

“Organizational settings as CoP’s and the emergence of collaboration tools, 
often called social software, such as wiki’s and blog’s, make new ways of commu- 
nication and collaboration possible” (ibid: 9). 




Chapter 5 

The Foundations for Quality 
of Open-Learning Cultures 



Welcome to the world of quality. It is a diverse landscape with many urban spots in 
which well-introduced concepts dwell and then again other more remote areas in 
which quality has not yet found a spot to settle. In this section we will introduce you 
to the basics of quality concepts and the quality debate in the field of education. 
With quality you truly stand on giants shoulders — so many concepts have been 
developed already and have been tried and modified to serve better needs of 
institutions, educational professionals, and learners. The question of quality has 
always been an important and a challenging one for universities, as a whole, and for 
all stakeholders working and learning within their walls. Students need to learn and 
study in as good as possible educational scenarios; educational professionals strive 
to provide their courses and teaching with as creative ideas as they can; and the 
universities’ management is concerned with advocating strict quality regimes for 
programs and tries to shed light on outcomes and indicators, so that higher educa- 
tion institutions are doing well in rankings. 

With technology entering the higher education institutions, the question of 
quality has been asked anew with renewed energy and relevance and has been 
redefined. Quality no longer is an add-on to teaching and to learning, but quality is 
the constituting issue. The question is not how quality can now be developed or 
assured for the emerging technology-enhanced learning scenarios but rather how 
technology-enhanced learning can be provided in a way so that high quality 
learning scenarios unfold. It is a shift from quality for technology-enhanced 
learning to quality through e-leaming. 

More and more higher education institutions declare it their strength that 
technology-enhanced learning is an integral part within the course of studies. The 
previous chapters have shown that technology-enhanced learning does no longer 
play the role of an additional subcategory of learning and teaching in higher 
education but that learning in networks has become an integral part of higher 
education institutions operation. Even more ICT can today be considered a catalyst 
for major innovation and ICT plays a key role in transforming Universities. It is also 
true that today most of European higher education institutions are integrating 
technology in their daily work. 

U.-D. Ehlers, Open Learning Cultures, 123 
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Nevertheless, coming to the area of open-learning cultures, still a broad absence 
of overarching quality experiences exist. Given the profound changes from a more 
transfer and instructive orientation in education to a more self-directed and interac- 
tive, contributing orientation we are now looking into the question how quality 
concepts have to be adapted to these open-learning cultures. We will do so in two 
steps. First, in this chapter, we will describe how quality for open-learning cultures 
is constituted in general. We will deal with the question “what is quality?” and how 
can it be described. We will show where the current debate in quality for open- 
learning cultures stand. A brief overview of the existing quality approaches will be 
presented and discussed. Afterwards the present approaches will be reviewed 
critically with regard to the limitations of quality development for open-learning 
cultures. We will present a checklist which show which questions have to be dealt 
with to develop quality for open-learning cultures. In the then following chapter we 
will describe concrete methods how quality can be assessed for open-learning 
scenarios. 

Quality is always a function of the context to which it is applied. It is deeply 
rooted into the underlying cultural, national, local cultures, and conditions. It is tied 
to educational beliefs and values and governed — in the case of educational 
organizations — to overarching legislation, mostly on a national level. Because 
contexts and conditions change over time, also the quality concepts change over 
time. The challenge with quality concepts is that — while overarching concepts, like 
TQM, EFQM, standards, and guidelines for higher education, etc. exist and have a 
certain attraction for educational organizations — each specific implementation of 
such a quality concept in a concrete organization looks different. It is always 
governed by the same principles but comes to a different shape and form in the 
concrete actions and values of its performing stakeholders — given the different 
natures of context they have to respond to. 

Assuring the quality of education provision is a fundamental aspect of gaining 
and maintaining credibility for programs, institutions, and national systems of 
higher education worldwide. Despite a long and generally successful track record, 
open and distance learning (ODL) is still required to prove that the quality of 
student learning is at least equivalent to face-to-face teaching. A comprehensive 
quality assurance (QA) system can help accomplish this. QA is designed to prove 
and improve the quality of an institution’s methods and educational products and 
outcomes. In ODL, this includes developing and producing learning materials, 
academic programs, services and support, as well as standards of student learning. 
A systematic and consistent QA system helps to establish an institution’s good 
reputation and image. It includes defined standards of achievement, documented 
procedures for all identified processes, established ways of responding to issues, 
and clear accountability for outcomes. The result is greater public confidence, more 
satisfied students, efficient processes, and staff who are confident in their jobs. 
Students are more likely to experience better quality instruction, learning materials, 
and interactions with the institution and its staff, leading to enhanced learning 
outcomes. Satisfied students are more likely to choose that institution again or to 
recommend it to others. 
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Due to the manifold shapes which technology-enhanced learning and distance 
education can take on in different educational sectors and in various learning 
scenarios, the related concepts of quality management, quality assurance, or quality 
development are also many. It is clear today that there is no single golden path and 
no one-fits-all concept but that enhancing quality demands for a continuous effort. 
Still, the question of quality touches the heart of the learning debate — quality can be 
regarded more and more as a subjectively, individual, and collectively influential 
category: How should learning opportunities look like and learning environments 
be structured, now and in the future? How do we meet the demand for building 
high-quality learning capacities which are needed to transform our societies into 
learning societies? Quality in the field of technology-enhanced learning is an 
especially diverse field because it brings together the field of education, technology, 
and economy in order to contribute to societal development, to innovate formal, 
nonformal, and informal learning opportunities and empower learners as citizens to 
take part in our emerging learning and information societies. The debate on quality 
is a debate about how learning and education should look like in the future, about 
values and cultures, and it takes place on basis of diverse experiences and 
convictions. 

The current use of instruments and strategies shows that quality is a much sought 
after but diverse discussed topic: Wirth (2006) reports that an empirical study 
among European higher education institutions (A^ = 241) revealed that more than 
half of the institutions at least partly apply a quality model for technology-enhanced 
learning (53 %) (PLS Ramboll Management 2004: 70). The instruments used are 
mostly focusing on learner satisfaction or evaluation by external peers, creation of 
an internal quality system, external quality assessment, and guidelines as well as 
standards for course development. In addition to this, 24 higher education 
institutions reported that they applied the same quality assurance methods for 
technology-enhanced learning as they do for traditional educational settings 
(ibid). Research by Fraunhofer IPSI (2003: 32) confirms these findings: In the 
corporate sector, user feedbacks are very much in the focus, only very few 
organizations are opting for quality certificates (only 7-8 % according to a study 
conducted by Unicmind 2002: 26). Additionally van Buren and Erskinen (2002) 
report of findings which show that over three-quarters of all evaluations conducted 
are targeting users’ satisfaction and not learning success, transfer or return of 
investment of an educational process. 

Balli et al. (2002: 17) state that an increase of quality-related activities took 
place during the last years. In particular, the increasing number of country-, region- 
and even world-wide rankings and benchmarks are dedicated indicators for this 
development (see Danish Evaluation Institute 2003: 21; Federkeil 2004: 63). The 
reason for this rise in quality-related activities can be attributed to increasing 
competition, the improvement quality strategies themselves (see Falk 2000: 557), 
a growing understanding of quality as a major differentiator on the market, and 
changing legal limiting factors (see Botel/Krekel 2004: 25; Botel et al. 2002: 36). 

However, the debate is not so much characterized by accurate empirically 
defined concepts and operationalized notions but rather constituted of a dense 
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bundle of a broad range of arguments, objectives, convictions, and procedures. It is 
less characterized by its precise definition but rather by its positive connotation. The 
very impact of the word “quality” on behavior demonstrates its meaning. The word 
merely signifies “composition” (Latin: qualis) but in everyday language it is used to 
distinguish a characteristic of an object as being of a higher caliber than that of 
another object. Frohlich and Jiitte emphasize that even if quality management 
approaches nowadays’ may not be completely satisfying yet, they at least must be 
seen as a chance to become more sensitive towards current challenges and innova- 
tive ways to solve quality issues (Frohlich and Jiitte 2004: 13). 



5.1 Revisiting the Quality Debate in Education 

At the institutional level, developing and implementing policies to assure quality in 
ODL is often done under the umbrella of international agencies or associations. For 
instance, the Asian Association of Open Higher education institutions — AAOU — 
operates the AAOU Quality Assurance Framework which contains nine 
components and 107 quality criteria.^ Comprehensive and consistent guidelines 
for quality assurance in ODL are provided, for instance, also by associations such as 
the International Council for Open and Distance Learning (ICDE) and the Interna- 
tional Centre for Distance Learning (ICDL). Likewise, the Norwegian Association 
for Distance Education (NADE) offers institutional quality standards, broken down 
in four clusters: information and guidance, course development, instruction, and 
organization. Some institutional providers may prefer to go down the route of the 
TQM model or ISO certification. A major regional quality assurance initiative in 
Europe is ENQA — the European Association for Quality Assurance in Higher 
Education. ENQA disseminates information, experiences, and good practices in 
the field of quality assurance in higher education to European QA agencies, public 
authorities, and higher education institutions. In 2005, it published the Standards 
and Guidelines for Quality Assurance in the European Higher Education Area 
(ENQA 2005).^ Eurthermore, some relevant steps have been made in the area of 
peer-review and self-assessment in which HE community organizes and commits 
itself in order to improve the quality of its technology-enhanced teaching and 
learning processes. 

Quality — first of all — is a broad and abstract term, for which there is neither an 
overall accepted and overarching definition nor a standard solution in terms of its 
assurance or development (Ehlers 2003). As a matter of fact, the complexity and 
multidimensionality of the interpretation and understanding of quality can be 
illustrated by means of examining quality definitions from various sources. The 
IS09000 (2000a) standard defines quality as the “degree to which a set of inherent 



^ Based on research report of the project UNIQUE: http://unique.efquel.org 
^ http://www.enqa.eu/pubs_esg.lasso 
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Fig. 5.1 Aspects influencing the notion of quality (Ehlers 2003) 



characteristics fulfills requirements” (Tricker and Sherring-Lucas 2005: 4). The 
American Society for Quality specifies quality as subjective term for which each 

person or sector has its own definition'' In order to systematically depict the 
concept of quality and for the purpose of providing a general frame of reference 
for the subsequent discussion, we have already suggested distinguishing between 
three fundamentally different dimensions of quality (Ehlers 2003) (see Fig. 5.1): 

• The interpretation and meaning of quality 

• The perspectives of different stakeholders on quality 

• The levels of quality (input, process, output quality) 

The first aspect influencing the quality debate encompasses the various different 
interpretations of the meaning of quality. Numerous definitions from various fields 
are available. For example, a widely used definition in economics is a product- 
oriented understanding which views quality as a physical characteristic of an object. 
A diamond or a piece of gold have a certain eight and the value is determined on 
this grounds or on the cut, make and art involved in assembling it, polishing, or 
presenting it. In these fields, value is expressed in prices which are astonishing 
stables through the globe. Of course such a definition cannot easily be transferred to 
the educational sector. Unlike businesses education does not involve classic 
supplier-customer relationships in which a supplier or producer produces a good 
which is then afterwards handed over to a customer who then employs it for a 
certain use. Education is rather a coproduction of a certain achievement. The 
educational environment (consisting of teachers, the infrastructure, the wider con- 
text, and other learners) is in a coproduction or coevolution relationship with the 
learners. 

In education, we can currently identify about five different meanings of quality 
(Harvey and Green 2000): 

• Quality as an exception, describing the surpassing of standards 

• Quality as perfection, describing the state of flawlessness 

• Quality a functionality, referring to the degree of utility 

• Quality as an adequate return, measured by the price-performance or 
cost-benefit ratio 
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• Quality as transformation, describing the above mentioned coproducer relation- 
ship between the learner and the learning environment and referring to the 

learners’ progress in terms of a learning process 

The second factor that impacts the notion of quality is based on the diversity of 
educational processes or levels. Based on Donabedian’s classic paradigm for 
assessing the quality of health care (Donabedian 1980), Ehlers (2003, 2004) argues 
that the educational process can be subdivided into three sections, which are input 
or structure quality, process quality, and output quality. The last aspect in the 
quality debate is that of the differing perspectives of the various involved 
stakeholders and refers to the fact that the interests and quality requirements of, 
e.g., companies, tutors, learners, etc., are so divergent that the notion of quality as a 
static element must be replaced by an understanding of quality as a negotiation 
process between the different stakeholders who are involved in the social process 
(Ehlers 2003). 

However, there are not only different interpretations of quality but also different 
stakeholders’ perspectives: the enterprise as a user of a training measure, the tutors 
supervising an e-learning program, the human resource managers who establish a 
framework for continuing education in their sector, and the learners. Each of these 
players generally has divergent interests and differing quality requirements and 
interpretations. It is therefore important to regard quality not as a static element but 
as a negotiation process between different stakeholders involved in the social 
process. 

Hence, the definition for the concept of quality is a question of perspective, of 
level, and of meaning. It is a subjective issue which needs to be objectified through 
transparency and open negotiation and needs to be managed with regard to the 
surrounding environment and the particular discipline of education and learning in 
order to achieve an adequate understanding. Since educational institutions can 
differ quite significantly, regarding their purpose, background and resources 
(EUA 2006: 9) as well as in terms of objectives of quality development, to which 
we can refer to as “quality profiles,” it is a consequence that not a single country has 
yet reached a social, political, or academic consensus regarding the definition of 
educational quality (Ehlers and Pawlowski 2006a). Eurthermore it is important to 
create a common understanding of the theoretical foundation to discuss the appli- 
cability of existing quality approaches. 

The first aspect refers to quality development (QD) which “covers every kind of 
measurement, assurance, optimization, and continuous improvement of the quality 
within given systems” (Ehlers 2004a). Quality assurance (QA) — on the other 
hand — can be viewed as a concrete process based on concrete tools to ensure that 
quality goals are met. Therefore the main objective is to implement the formal 
evaluation, monitoring, and auditing processes to verify and reflect on the 
institutions’ level of compliance with regulations and its effectiveness of 
performance. 

Quality in education is a multidimensional concept (cf. Donabedian 1980; 
Ehlers 2004b). Therefore different approaches to define quality are available 
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(cf. Quartapelle/Larsen 1996). Berkel (1998) suggests a three-dimensional 
scheme — originally for service quality — which has been adapted to the field of 
educational processes in the following description. It locates quality within three 
poles (ibid.: 19): 

• Objective vs. subjective: This dimension addresses the question who is defining 
quality criteria and values. If the quality value is defined only through the 
performance indicators of a product, Berkel (1987) terms it objective quality. 
The quality characteristics then have to be a part of the respective good — which 
is only partially true for the field of education. For education, the quality 
characteristics are usually defined through individual persons or committees in 
a subjective way. The definition of quality requirements through clients or 
learners is a subjective quality definition. 

• Inherent vs. instrumental: This dimension relates to the question where quality 
can be observed and when it becomes explicitly measurable. Inherent quality 
relates to quality which can be observed as lasting and inhering quality of a 
product. If quality reveals only through a service process and thus the participa- 
tion of clients, we refer to it as instrumental quality. Often objects with inherent 
quality characteristics (e.g.. Learning Management Systems, learning materials, 
etc.) are used in an instrumental way. 

• Endogenous vs. exogenous: If organizational processes and structures are taken 
into account when evaluating and/or assuring educational quality, we speak of 
endogenous quality. If the educational institution or organization is not part of a 
quality evaluation, we can speak of exogenous quality. The quality evaluation of 
education needs an active process. Endogenous and exogenous can be used to 
distinguish between quality assessments which are either directed to the surface 
structure (exogenous) or the deep process structure (endogenous) of an educa- 
tional service. 

According to BerkeTs (1998) distinction, the quality of education is subjective, 
instrumental, and endogenous. It reveals that quality in education is a client- 
oriented concept where the quality requirements are defined in participation 
between clients and providers. The quality of education is therefore constituted 
only through mutual interaction of learners with their learning environment 
(cf. Brindley/Walti/Zwaki-Richter 2004), and the evaluation of quality is 
influenced by organizational processes within which the educational process takes 
place (endogenous). 
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5.2 Quality from an Educational Perspective: Participation 
and Coproduction as Conditions for Educational 
Quality Development 



The understanding of quality of education is often referred to in a simplistic manner 
as a “result,” a “product,” or a “substrate” of a process. However, it is more 
complex than that — and that is where many purely process-oriented quality 
approaches fail to deliver: quality education needs to be defined as a relation, as a 
ratio between the different stakeholders (e.g., learners and teachers) and elements 
which educational scenarios are composed of (e.g., learning environment), like the 
learners, the teachers, the peers, the learning environment, and others. The negotia- 
tion between these stakeholders and element is a necessary condition to arrive at a 
comprehensive quality understanding for education. Ehlers (2008) has shown that 
quality in education needs is in principle a concept of quality of participation and 
negotiation. 

Classical service theory is conceptualizing the interactive relation between the 
actors of people-oriented services with the categories “production” and “consump- 
tion” (cf. Gross/Badura 1977). It is argued that education is a symbolically 
mediated productive-active interaction and production process. This process 
involves learners together with other actors (other learners, teachers, etc.). It 
therefore has to be conceptualized in form of a pro-gumption rather than a 
production-consumption relationship (cf. Martens/Prosser 1998). The addressees 
of educational services are therefore conceptualized as active “coproducers” and 
not as passive receptors. According to Meyer and Mattmiiller (1987), services are 
thus not defined by an absolute quality but rather by their quality potential and can 
only release this potential through the active involvement of the client. Le Preau 
(2005) even stressed that quality can only be defined through taking into account the 
view of as many stakeholders as possible. He refers to the stakeholders of education 
as quality experts. 

A parallel can be drawn here to newer approaches of change management in 
organizations. Doppler and Lauterburg (2005) describe the importance of flat 
hierarchies in organizations and the importance of individual empowerment and 
competence development of the organizations’ actors for constant adaptation pro- 
cesses to a changing environment. Hiatt and Creasey (2003) and Champy (1995) 
emphasize in their approach especially the role of the individual actor for change 
processes in organizations. It has to be noted that in all these approaches the ability 
of individuals to competently engage into and self-organize change processes is 
emphasized as strong as structural management issues (cf. Hall/Hord 2001). Orga- 
nizational change and learning thus relies on individual change (cf. Boyce 2003). 

For the design of high-quality learning environments this view bears some 
consequences: Learning environments — a term which is used here in the broad 
sense, referring to the sum of all processes constituting the learning opportunity 
including all resources and persons which are part of it — have to be designed in a 
way that it is possible for learners to express their demands and preferences as part 
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of the construction process. Only then learners can bring in their experience, 
backgrounds, and demands, thus enabling providers to design learning 
environments in a way which allow an active learning, problem solving, and 
competence development oriented towards the learners individual needs. The 
assurance of quality exclusively reached through predefined, static frameworks 
(e.g., standard evaluation questionnaires) often does not sufficiently pay attention 
to this particular necessity of coproduction in educational settings (cf. Baijnath/ 
Singh 2001; Freesen 2002). From this perspective, it is important that the develop- 
ment of quality strategies takes into account an active negotiation process as a 
specific condition of quality development and supports it proactively. Quality 
management concepts therefore have to include a negotiation component. This 
requires an extended understanding of process-oriented quality development 
models and asks for competence development and staff professionalization 
components within quality strategies. 

From a socio structural point of view, we can moreover observe that clients’ 
identity structures change and standard biographies become more and more hetero- 
geneous and therefore lose their prognostic value for planning educational pro- 
cesses (cf. Beck 1986). Quality concepts which are still based on concepts of 
traditional biographies are losing their analytic powers over educational processes. 
If the described necessity of individualization of educational processes is taken 
seriously, then it is difficult to formulate fixed and prescriptive quality standards for 
progressively heterogeneous situations. They have to be exchanged against flexible 
negotiation frameworks which allow taking into account the learners’ situation and 
perspective in a coproductive process (cf. Pruitt/Carnevale 1993). To use a partici- 
patory quality strategy means to support or hinder negotiation processes but not to 
substitute them through management processes any longer. 



5.3 The Learner’s Role in Quality Development: An 
Important and Often Misunderstood Principle 



It has always been the dream of researchers and developers of technology-enhanced 
learning systems to build a system which automatically takes into account all 
factors relevant to a high-quality learning experience. At the same time the reality 
of today’s technology-enhanced learning proves different. Twigg (2001) puts the 
finger on it by pointing out: “All too frequently, even innovative institutions fall 
back on a one-fits-all approach [. . .] forgetting that students are different and have 
different needs” (Twigg 2001 in Schulmeister 2004). It is this field in which the 
debate of a learner-related quality development is set. 

Although learner orientation is a widely accepted principle, the quality debate is 
often focusing on other aspects. Therefore it seems to be legitimate to ask the 
question why a learner-oriented approach is important at all. Schulmeister (2004) 
reports findings which show that the diversity and the differences — in motivation 
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and anxiety — amongst students^ are highly influential on learning processes and 
outcomes. These differences are most likely rooted in different experiences, 
attitudes, and approaches towards learning. He concludes that “disregarding the 
diversity of students may result in failure” (ibid: 2). Regarding learning styles and 
cognition he emphasizes the importance to treat students as individuals rather than 
as a homogenous group (ibid: 3) and argues that one of the most severe errors made 
in technology-enhanced learning today is the neglect of the diversity of students and 
the choice of a learning model that does not allow differentiation and learner- 
oriented learning. 

However, learner orientation, on the other hand, is not meant to base e-leaming 
arrangements purely on learner satisfaction and learners’ wishes and preferences — 
apparently there is no connection between pure satisfaction scores and learning 
outcomes (Sloan-C 2003). At the same time the number of variables of student 
diversity and their interactions is too high, fitting teaching methods to learning 
methods has no sound basis in research and there is no empirical evidence telling us 
which instructional methods are most suitable for which individual attitudes. Also, 
the gap between theoretical assumptions and pragmatic decisions when designing 
learning environments and when teaching, cannot be bridged by simple deduction, 
but is subject to norms and value judgments (ibid.) in the learning and also in the 
teaching situation. 

The field of learner-oriented quality development is still an open debate. So far, 
it is unclear which learner variables/characteristics have which impact on learning. 
From a scientific point of view, the concept of learner orientation therefore remains 
in the dark. Quality certificates claiming organizations compliance to learners’ 
requirements (e.g., the German Certificate LQW II) have to be aware of that and 
have to show that this is not rooted only in trendy debates. 

Despite the educational reality and the uncertainty of how the concept of learner 
orientation can be put into practice, a close look at the international educational 
debate reveals that most educational organizations are completely learner oriented 
in their educational philosophy. Most of the official policy documents follow a 
modern constructive rhetoric and take on the leitmotiv of a competent-acting 
individual, developing skills and competencies in a self-organized manner for the 
active participation in the “knowledge society.”"^ For the sector of higher education 



^ The study was set in the field of motivation and anxiety towards learning statistics in university 
courses. 

^ The terminology for the transformation of society into a knowledge -based, information-based, 
media-based society are divers. There are constantly new concepts which show that the industrial 
age has come to an end: “Global Society” (Rost 1996), “Knowledge Society” (Stehr 1994), “Media 
Society” (Mettler von Meibom 1994), or “Information Society” (Biihl 1995). They all focus on 
one and the same phenomenon which is described as “kowledge Society” in the article, as it is 
elaborated in the theory of knowledge Society by Peter Dmcker (1969), Daniel Bell (1973), and 
Nico Stehr (1994). This theoretical approach is especially interesting for education because it 
focuses not only on scientific knowledge but emphasizes the rising importance of knowledge as a 
basis for social interaction and relations. 
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this can be seen in the Bologna declaration (European Commission 1999), for the 
field of vocational education and training this can be derived from the Copenhagen 
declaration (European Commission 2002c) and for schools this is discussed in all 
European countries after the PISA results hit the ground. 

It is the expressed goal also in most of today’s mission statements and educa- 
tional philosophies of professional staff working in the educational field to put the 
learner in the center of attention, resp., in the driver’s seat. No actor in the field of 
education be it on the policy level, the administrative level, in the field of pedagog- 
ical practice, as well as in educational science is taken seriously in the debate 
anymore, when failing to mention this point as the basic principal of the presented 
activity or concept. 

However — there are as many opinions as to what learner orientation actually is, 
as there are stakeholders promoting it. It is neither clear what learner orientation 
exactly means, how it can be put in practice, and thus if it is taken as the basis of 
educational offers often remains unclear. Learner orientation can be seen a one 
myth of educational reality today, often quoted, and less often achieved.^ There is 
no theory for “educational quality” so far,^ and thus no theoretical definition of the 
concept learner-oriented quality. However, there are theoretical approaches to the 
question what successful learning is. It is useful to have a look at these concepts in 
order to be able to define the topic of learner-oriented quality in a more concise 
way. The following account of a subjective learning theory allows a concise 
description of aspects and factors of learner-oriented quality development. 

A great theorist of learning and learning processes is Klaus Holzkamp, a German 
professor, teaching and researching at the University of Hamburg. He is viewing 
learning from a subjective perspective. His subject- scientific approach to learning 
(Holzkamp 1993) is suitable to bring light into how a learner-oriented quality 
concept could be conceptualized. It emphasizes that learning from a subjective 
point of view is not considered enough in previous learning theories. He concludes 
that the learner is not enough represented as a self-directed individual in learning 
theoretical approaches so far. According to his opinion, behavioristic and 
cognitivist approaches view learning as an externally controlled process and that 
learning in traditional learning theory is not viewed from a learners subjective 
perspective (ibid: 14). It is obvious that this is also the reason for the lack of theories 
elaborating the idea of quality for learning from a subjective point of view. 

According to Holzkamp, learning activities are mostly conceptualized as imper- 
tinence for the learning subject — and learning and teaching are seen as directly 



^ The survey “E-Learning in Europe — Results and Recommendations, Thematic Monitoring under 
the Leonardo Da Vinci-Programme” (Attwell et al. (Ed.) 2005) even comes to the conclusion that 
the majotity of European e-learning projects (56 %) are technology driven, as opposed to 44 % 
characterized as learner oriented. 

^Sometimes the lack of theory for educational quality is substituted by the debate on 
competencies — on the learner side, or a discussion on professionalism — on the teachers side. 
However, there are theories which a “quality theory” could be grounded on, like learning theories, 
evaluation models, socioeducational theories, etc. 
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dependent on each other. Consequently, learning takes place best if a teacher 
supplies learning activities and materials and/or the curriculum is institutionally 
organized. In such approaches it is theoretically not explainable why an individual 
should learn out of one’s own motivation and will. The perspective of the learning 
subject is systematically denied. 

Holzkamp suggests a different approach. He views learning from the subjective 
point of view of the individual learner: Accordingly humans make their world 
accessible in an intentional way and acquire it from their own perspective. Reality 
is interpreted from their own point of view against the background of their 
experiences and intentions (ibid: 21). Subject form a “center of intention” and 
experience others as well as “centers of intention” with their own perspective- 
related viewpoint. From this point of view, the world is interpreted as significantly 
and meaningful. These meanings are turned into “propositions for actions” on 
which activities and decisions are based (ibid: 26). “Learning,” in his approach, is 
represented as “action which differentiates itself from other actions by its goal to 
extend one’s own control possibilities” (ibid.). 

At this point the parallels between a subjective theory of learning and quality 
development from a learners’ perspective become obvious: if learning takes place 
and is judged against individual propositions then also the assessment of the quality 
of a learning process takes place against the background of these propositions. It 
can be assumed that these propositions determine the individual learners’ (quality) 
requirements because they determine the demands for learning to realize the 
propositions. If learners have the possibility to assess a learning situation — in our 
case an e-leaming-arrangement — they will do this against the background of their 
individual propositions, e.g., the intention to extend their competences in a certain 
field. 

Since it can be assumed as safe that the propositions of learners are 
heterogeneous — individually different — quality development according to the prin- 
cipal “one for all” does not seem to be feasible anymore. 



To define a learner oriented quality concept means therefore to take the 
learners motivation, cognitive and personal situation/context as the basis for 
the assessment of learning scenarios — and not “objective”/extemal criteria. 
Objectivity in this sense has no relevance for learning quality, because 
learning is a process deeply rooted in the subjective situation/context and 
the requirements and propositions of the learning individuals.^ 



The problem at this point is an economical one: If learner-oriented quality is 
defined in this way, then a variety of learning scenarios for the same course might 



^ For an account of the debate of the concepts of “objectivity” and “subjectivity” in science, see 
Ehlers (2004b). 
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be needed to fulfill the divers’ demands of learners’ individual learning 
propositions. How can this be done in a realistic way? Today there is no answer 
to this question. It is the challenge of quality research to find methods and ways how 
to take the learner’s requirements as a starting point for the design and provision of 
learning scenarios. Schulmeister (2004) argues here in the direction of open- 
learning environments (OLEs) which allow learners to explore their own learning 
path — and thus gain an individualized learning experience according to their 
individual demands. 

Of course it can be argued that learning is not always taking place on basis of 
free individual chosen propositions but also in “forced,” prescribed compulsory 
environments (e.g., in schools). The assessment of learning arrangements would 
then also take place on basis of not of individual propositions but rather of 
externally defined propositions, because the objectives are defined from the outside. 
Holzkamp (1993) takes this into account and differentiates between two kinds of 
learning: defensive learning and expansive learning. Defensive learning is a 
learning mode which takes place under the threat of sanctions. Under the threat 
of sanctions, learning can be pretended or it comes to defensive learning. That 
means that the learner then tries to overcome the given problem through learning 
but tries to get it accomplished with as little effort as possible. 

For the definition of a subjective quality concept, on the contrary, the concept of 
expansive learning is more suitable. Expansive learning starts with a perception of a 
discrepancy between what I would like to do and what I am able to do. Due to 
individual propositions it appears meaningful to extend the control possibilities in 
order to master a specific task or action. Thus an interest in learning develops. The 
learner perceives his/her current abilities as being not sufficient for the current task. 
This perception of self-inadequacy is called “experience of discrepancy.” Learning 
is not initiated by instructors in this case. Learning is initiated because a current 
learning object evolves from a potential learning object due to an experience of 
discrepancy. This releases an “emotional condition of inadequacy” (Holzkamp 
1993: 214). Such an experience is the basis for learning motivation. In order to 
evolve into expansive learning, the learner must anticipate that the “extension of 
control” is attainable through learning. If the necessary learning effort is appropri- 
ate, it is reasonable to learn expansively in order to solve the problem. According to 
this thesis, namely that each person acts on reasonable basis, learning follows as a 
necessity. The willingness to accept adversities and even setbacks is higher than 
with defensive learning. Expansive learning is to this extent more effective than 
defensive learning. 

As a basis for learner-oriented quality approaches and strategies, the subject- 
scientific approach to learning appears to be more suitable than objective 
assumptions because it can be assumed as safe that the motivation and personal 
situation for learning is highly heterogeneous, especially in adult learning. On basis 
of Holzkamp ’s theoretical approach, learning is thus a process which is rooted in 
subjective motives and in each individual context. A learner-oriented quality 
concept has to take this into account for the definition of quality. 
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A look at most of today’s concept of teaching reveals the consequences which a 
learner-oriented quality concept points at. It is widely believed that there is a direct 
connection between good teaching and good learning. However, Siebert (1985) 
points out that teaching aims can be abused if they include the idea that learning can 
be completely planned, that learning processes are determinable by instructors, and 
that learning results are quantifiable (ibid: 67). Holzkamp (1993) disagrees with this 
“fiction of administrative planability” of learning processes as well. It is denied in 
this viewpoint that subjective reasons could motivate learning and learning is thus 
reduced to “Teaching equals Learning.” This Fallacy of Teaching = Learning 
holds that 1 h of teaching would have the effect of 1 h of learning (ibid: 397). 
This idea ignores subjective interests of learning. Learning output must be planable. 
The initiation of expansive, and therefore more effective, learning however, is 
subject to the coincidence of experiences of discrepancy and school cannot want 
to promote expansive learning. 

A learner-oriented quality concept thus means to take into account that the 
assessment of learning environments takes place on basis of individual 
propositions. This means from a learner’s point of view quality of technology- 
enhanced learning would be a judgment of how suitable an e-learning environment 
is designed to help them overcome their personal experience of discrepancy 
through learning. 

Here, a paradox can be noted: If a learning scenario is provided only according to 
the wishes a learner has then — it can be argued — it is not possible for the learner to 
go beyond the borders of what he knows so far — to develop beyond his limitations. 
This is one main question of today’s pedagogical practice which has remained 
unanswered so far — empirically and theoretically: How can a learner be guided in 
his/her self-development process, resp., self-guided learning process, by external 
guidance? (Can you educate someone to freedom?) It is the well-known change of 
the role of a teacher as “sage on the stage” to the “guide by the side” which is 
needed, to accomplish this challenge, and which is addressed in most of the modern 
constructivist rhetoric. Teachers in this understanding take on the role of 
facilitators. It demands for a pedagogical model which allows the learner to first 
develop his/her own questions and then develops solutions him-/herself in an 
exploratory manner (the connection to Schulmeister (2004) and his concept of 
OLEs is as well suitable here). 

The relation between instruction and construction remains unclear in today’s 
pedagogical practice and is everyday filed by pragmatic activities of teachers in 
schools and universities. However it remains unclear how the two — instruction/ 
teaching and construction/learning — can form an alliance. Mandl and Reinmann- 
Rothemeier (1995) point out that construction and instruction cannot be realized 
according to the “all or nothing” principle. Learning requires always motivation, 
interest, and activity on the learner’s side. Learning is thus always constructive and 
is has to be the utmost goal of every teaching to allow and stimulate construction 
processes for learners. On the other hand, learning can be improved through the 
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“guide by the side.” Mandl and Reinmann-Rothmeier emphasize therefore that 
learning is also interactive and that teaching has the central task to support learners 
and to help them with instruction (Mandl, Reinmann-Rothmeier 1995: 52; 
Wellenreuther 2004: 69). 

Taking into account the subjective theory of learning from Holzkamp and the 
paradox of instruction and construction, a learner-oriented quality concept can be 
described as follows: Learner-oriented quality development means to take the 
personal, mental situation, as well as the learners propositions as the reference 
point for the decision which have to be made in the design and delivery process for 
e-leaming environments. It includes enabling learners to have discrepancy 
experiences and to guide learners (instructional component) in their own construc- 
tion processes (construction component). 



5.4 How to Involve Learners into Quality Development 



Quality development has to involve all stakeholders into a negotiation process 
(Manelle 2000) in which the learners needs are taken as a reference concept. This 
is confirmed by Ravichandran and Rai (2000): “Participation of users, vendors, and 
developers in the core design and development process promotes mutual under- 
standing of issues and constraints to be addressed to improve quality” 
(Ravichandran, Rai 2000). Tietgens (2003) views stakeholders in a learning context 
as quality experts. They are exposed to a constantly changing environment and can 
only themselves assure that education meets the requirements which they have in 
accordance with their contexts. In this sense a participation of learners in the design 
process of e-learning environments is of key importance (Tietgens 2003). Zech 
(1997) suggests to combine an external perspective of the organization of 
learning — the learners perspective — with an internal perspective — the point of 
view of the educational organization. He suggests viewing the different 
perspectives as equally important. 

To provide learning according to the learners’ needs, we suggest to conceptual- 
ize quality development should be conceptualized as a negotiation process in which 
all stakeholders — and thus also the learners — have to participate in. It means to 
abandon the idea of using “objective,” externally prescribed rules and norms for 
quality development only, and to negotiate the norms and rules amongst the 
stakeholders. An important part in quality development — the definition of 
objectives and values — then is negotiated. This has two implications: (a) All 
stakeholders of the e-learning process are involved and have to be able (or have 
to be empowered) to voice their needs in the quality development process, (b) 
Quality is a continuously ongoing process which is not ending after a defined time 
when goals and objectives have been defined and measures are in place. They 
constantly have to be adapted to the contexts and requirements of learners and other 
involved stakeholders. In order to enter into a negotiation process to find objectives 
for quality development four aspects have to be defined: (1) the participating group 
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of persons (stakeholders), (2) the object of negotiation, i.e., what has to be 
negotiated, (3) values and norms that have to be negotiated, and (4) a method of 
negotiation has to be specified. 



A practical example: In a school, three teachers want to introduce a new 
e-leaming-course in history. They have to prepare materials, define teaching/ 
learning objectives and have to find a suitable methodology. For quality 
development we would now need to define the four afore mentioned factors. 



1. The first factor answers the question: Who has to be involved in the quality 
development process? The participating group of persons, the stakeholders, 
would be obviously the teachers themselves and the students, learning in the 
course. In a broader definition we would also take into account the participation 
of the parents and their interests, of the school management and its interest; we 
would also have to take into account the interest and rules of the school 
administration to a certain extent — and in the broadest sense all this happens 
on grounds of the interest of the governmental regulations. It is important to take 
into account the views and perspectives of relevant actors and weigh their 
participation in the negotiation process. Not all of them should have veto rights, 
for example. 

2. The second factor answers the question: What is the object of quality develop- 
ment? The object of quality development in our example is the new program. 
However, a program is a complex construct of objectives, materials, 
methodologies, organization, and structure. We can break it down into several 
components and processes. A concise operationalization is therefore necessary 
to isolate certain objects (e.g., the course structure, materials, learning 
objectives, etc.) in order to enter into a straight negotiation process about how 
these processes should be carried out properly. It is important to note that not all 
of the defined stakeholders need to be present for all negotiation objects. The 
parents for example would probably not be interested to participate in questions 
of administration (e.g., room scheduling, staff planning, etc.) and the adminis- 
trative staff would probably not be interested to participate in curriculum 
planning. 

3. In a next step we would then have to answer the question: How is quality defined 
for each process step? This question relates to possible quality models, e.g., 
pedagogical models, technical- or business models, learner’s subjective quality 
conceptions. At this stage, quality development needs norms and values which 
define “good” quality. Coming back to the example from the beginning, the 
teachers in the conception/design process could, for example, decide to choose 
an instructional model of self-organized, collaborative learning. The quality 
therefore would be high if this goal would be met in the learning situation. For 
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that reason, they would have to choose an analysis instrument which is capable 
of examining exactly this goal. 

The fourth and last step then has to answer the question: How is the negotiation 
process performed? Methods of negotiation have to be defined and the questions of 
responsibility have to be clarified. It is important to weigh the votes of stakeholders 
for the decisions which have to be taken — not everyone is equally responsible for 
every decision. In our example a series of workshops would have to be organized 
for the teachers themselves, for presenting the ideas and discussing them with 
parents and all other stakeholders. 

The example shows how all actors can be involved into the negotiation process. 
They all participate in the process of defining the quality objectives and the criteria/ 
indicators which are necessary to decide if an objective has been fulfilled or not. 
The described factors characterize the negotiation process and can be taken as a 
basis for structuring further research activities. Rather than closing the debate with 
this concept there are a lot of questions arising from the concept of learner-oriented 
quality development, starting with the issue of the necessary organizational culture 
for allowing such participative processes and which negotiation methods are 
suitable and not finishing with the professionalization of facilitators which guide 
such a learning-oriented environment. 



5.5 A New Approach to High-Quality Learning for 
Autonomous Learners and Educators: Quality 
Literacy 

The analysis of many quality tools, approaches, and quality development processes 
in organizations have resulted into the notion that successful quality development in 
education demands certain skill of those involved — not only from the teachers and 
other educational professionals but also from the learners. These skills can be 
summarized under the new concept of quality literacy. The concept is based on 
the assumption that quality in education is the result of competent behavior of 
stakeholders involved in an attempt to develop quality. The scientific approach 
which is used to derive the concept of quality literacy builds on the concept of Total 
Quality Management as described by Horine and Lindgren (1995) and applies the 
concept of Media Literacy as formulated by Baacke (1996) to the field of quality 
development. This application is done on the theoretical basis of the concept 
of action competence relating to elaborations of Weinert (1999) and van der 
Blij (2002) and also taking into account the connection between knowledge, skills, 
and competence according to North (1998, 2005). In this section we describe the 
theoretical background of the concept and the methodology which has been used to 
construct the concept of quality literacy. We define a set of skills which are 
necessary to perform quality development processes. The concept is embedded in 
the view that quality has to be defined in a participatory way (see Sect. 5.2). 
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5.5.1 Theoretical Background and Approach of a New 
Concept 



Quality literacy is a concept which is much related to the philosophy of total quality 
management. Within this approach, quality is seen as a continuous improvement 
process, involving all stakeholders in the process of a permanent assessment and 
quality improvement (cf. Horine/Lindgren 1995). For this aim one element is of key 
importance — the introduction and development of a quality culture into an organi- 
zation. This has two dimensions (Fig. 5.2): First, a managerial dimension which is 
of rather technocratic nature and deals with implementing tools and instruments to 
measure, evaluate, enhance, and assure quality. This is usually facilitated though a 
top-down process. Secondly, a dimension of quality commitment focuses on an 
individual level. It relates to the individual commitment to strive for quality, using 
tools and instruments for quality development but first and foremost it also focuses 
on changing attitudes, values, and developing new skills and competencies in order 
to make a permanent improvement of quality possible. Individual abilities, 
attitudes, and values add up to a collective level which in turn leads to a quality 
competent organization. This dimension relates to a bottom-up process (see 
Fig. 5.2). 

The ability which enables an individual to competently use, modify, and further 
develop existing tools, instruments, and strategies, or to introduce them or develop 
them new, in order to pursue a permanent quality orientation in an educational 
setting shall be called quality literacy. Quality literacy is not a free-floating concept 
but can be rooted in and connected to many already long existing theories and 
approaches. We derive the term originally from the concept of media literacy as it 
was formulated by Baacke (1996). Baacke suggested conceptualizing media liter- 
acy as ability with four dimensions: media knowledge, media critics, media usage, 
and media design (ibid.). As a concept, media literacy describes the abilities which 
individuals need to act competent in a world mediated through media. From a 
methodological point of view, we are transferring the four dimensions of media 
literacy and reformulate them for the specific application in the field of quality 
development. Quality literacy thus describes the abilities which individuals need to 
act competent in quality development processes. The use of a conceptual transfer 
methodology from one to another field demands for clear definition of the relating 
concepts and a comprehensive description of the fields it applies to. 

In an organizational context, quality literacy is a set of skills which enables 
individuals to take part in the development of a quality culture. For individual 
learners, the same set of skills enables them to pursue permanent improvement 
processes of their own learning and development processes, using quality 
instruments and concepts. Quality literacy thus applies to both sides — actors on 
the side of providers of educational processes, like teachers, tutors media designers 
or administrative staff, and actors on the clients’ side of educational processes like 
learners. It is a set of generic skills which applies to both different contexts and has 
to be adapted to the specific situation. 
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Fig. 5.2 Quality culture (based on EUA 2006) 



The concept is comprehensively introduced in this article for the first time. It is 
based on the belief that quality improvement is the result of (quality) competent 
action of individuals. It is of complementary nature to external organizational 
quality strategies which are seen as an important but not sufficient component for 
achieving high quality in education. Quality literacy is manifesting itself in the 
ability of actors of an organization or of an individual learner to use quality 
strategies and tools and incorporate the changed and new beliefs and values they 
inherently carry into their everyday professional behavior and procedures. Only 
then educational quality development will be successful. 

A set of individual competencies necessary for this purpose can be described and 
are captured in the concept of quality literacy. Although the concept is fairly new, it 
has counterparts in other areas which follow a similar pattern. For the field of 
organizational learning, for example, Peter Senge (1990) described a set of five 
competencies which he introduces as important for all forms of organizational 
learning. He stresses that not only external strategies, procedures, and rules have 
to be implemented into organization change processes but that the actors have to 
take on new ways of thinking and acting and thus have to become competent 
facilitators of change. 

The concept is entitled quality “literacy” because it does not only relate to 
knowledge about quality but goes beyond this, towards the concept of 
competencies. It goes back to the theoretical approach of action competence 
which is defined as the ability of self-organization in a specific educational or 
professional context (Weinert 1999). One important assumption in this model is 
that competencies can be learnt and developed through practical activity. The 
necessity of an active, self-organized learning process is stressed, and competencies 
cannot be taught through a purely instructional approach. Van der Blij (2002) 
stresses the importance of knowledge, skills and attitudes for competencies: “Com- 
petence is defined as the ability to act within a given context in a responsible and 
adequate way, while integrating complex knowledge, skills and attitudes.” Wildt 
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Fig. 5.3 Steps to professional competence (adapted from Wildt 2006) 

(2006) adapts the concept of Competence Steps of North (1998, 2005) to show the 
link between knowledge, skills, competence, and professionalism (see Fig. 5.3). 

Quality Literacy in this sense is seen as a basic prerequisite to act professionally 
in quality development contexts. In the first step, information about quality and 
quality development or related fields are connected with each other to knowledge 
and on the second step they are applied and result in abilities. This is the step where 
individuals make practical experiences with applying or using quality strategies, 
tools, or instruments. These abilities are transformed in activity through motivation 
and will. Competence, however, demands for an additional evaluation about 
whether the performed activity is suitable in a given context. For this, an individual 
usually needs standards against which one can assess whether something is suitable 
in a specific context. For quality development these can be societal norms, legal 
rules, criteria which are agreed on in the specific organizational context or set of 
standards for individual behavior. Wildt (2006) extends North’s concept by includ- 
ing the step professionalism which relates to the responsibility towards clients and 
society. Quality literacy therefore is more than knowledge or abilities. 

In general it has to be noted that quality literacy applies to all forms of 
knowledge, information and learning technology-related educational concepts, 
like technology-enhanced learning and blended learning — as well as presence 
courses. There are commonalities and differences between “traditional” educa- 
tional scenarios and e-leaming. Concerning quality development however we 
have to note that it is a process of negotiation with the goal of providing successful 
education in both educational fields. For technology-enhanced learning we addi- 
tionally have to deal with the specific field of technology. Of course additional areas 
of knowledge apply here — in principle, however, quality development requires the 
same competencies. 

In conclusion we can state that the concept of quality literacy builds on existing 
concepts and aims at describing skills which enable individuals to perform quality 
development competently. Sometimes these situations are very complex, e.g., when 
it comes to restructuring whole organizational processes. Sometimes, though, there 
is only little complexity when only one specific quality instrument is applied to 
perform quality assurance, e.g., a questionnaire at the end of a program or course. 
Quality literacy, moreover, is a concept which cannot exclusively be learnt by 
means of books or trainings but requires experience and practice. It is a concept 
which is subject to constant change, as the means and forms of technology- 
enhanced education change as well. 
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5 . 5.2 The Four Dimensions of Quality Literacy 



Quality literacy (Fig. 5.4) can be seen as a set of four central competencies which 
contribute to carrying out successful quality development in education. They do not 
constitute distinct factors of quality literacy, but rather differentiate the inner 
structure of the concept of quality literacy. A more precise description of the 
inner structure and coverage of the concept is presented: it elaborates the four 
dimensions the concept contains. 

1 . Dimension: Quality Knowledge 

This dimension addresses the “pure” knowledge about the possibilities of 
today’s quality development and up-to-date quality strategies in technology- 
enhanced learning and education. The term quality strategies refers to all 
guidelines, structures, rules, tools, checklists, or other measures which have 
the goal of enhancing the quality of an e-learning scenario. There are two 
subdimensions to quality knowledge: an informational and an instrumental — 
they go back to Ryle’s (1949) classification of “knowing that” and “knowing 
how.” 

(a) Informative: The informational dimension refers to information and knowl- 
edge about quality systems, tools, and procedures. It is about having access 
to information resources, primary as well as secondary, and understanding 
the system of quality development. Typical examples of this are questions 
like: What is a quality approach? What is evaluation, quality management, 
quality assurance, quality development? 

(b) Instrumental: The instrumental dimension refers to the knowledge of how to 
use and apply a certain specific tool, e.g., an evaluation questionnaire, or 
how to use a list of criteria or guidelines for a specific context. It answers 
questions like: How can an evaluation questionnaire be applied in an educa- 
tional context, e.g., a classroom? How can a set of benchmarks be used to 
assess my system against another one? It does however not relate to the 
competence of implementing a quality system with a certain intention, e.g., 
to reduce the drop-out rate of a course — this is covered through the dimen- 
sion of quality experience. 

2. Dimension: Quality Experience 

This dimension describes the ability of using quality strategies with a certain 
intention. It is based on the experiences which actors have with quality develop- 
ment and with applying quality measures and strategies to educational scenarios. 
It can be differentiated from the instrumental knowledge dimension because it 
refers not only to the pure application of quality strategies or tools but also 
covers the feedback analysis and initiating improvement processes. That means 
that in addition to the instrumental knowledge of quality strategies, this dimen- 
sion also carries an intention and a goal with it. Quality experience refers to the 
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Fig. 5.4 Dimensions of 
quality literacy (QL) 
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ability of using (existing) quality strategies (e.g., guidance and consulting 
concepts) to generate data about educational processes in order to improve 
them. It answers questions like: How can I use quality strategies in a certain 
way to improve the educational process? (see Fig. 5.4) 

3. Dimension: Quality Innovation 

This dimension relates to the ability which goes beyond the simple use of 
existing instruments and strategies. It refers to the modification, creation, and 
development of quality strategies and/or instruments for one’s own purpose. An 
innovative and creative aspect is important for this dimension: Adaptation and 
creativity are here understood as further development and reorganization of 
existing quality strategies within a given context, innovation means here think- 
ing up and developing new strategies for quality development. 

1. Adaptation: This subdimension refers to the ability to adapt an existing 
quality strategy or tool to one’s own context. It goes thus beyond the pure 
usage of an existing tool, needs deeper understanding of it, within the given 
methodological framework and demands for creativity. Typical questions 
are: How can a certain quality management concept be extended to a number 
of processes and categories in order to adapt it to the organizations specific 
needs? 

2. Creation/Innovation: The creationi innovation dimension describes the ability 
to think beyond existing strategies and going further than just modifying them 
and describes the ability to invent a complete new quality system. Such self- 
developed systems are often used for organization internal purposes when 
existing approaches do not cover the specific goals and requirements. An 
example would be the development of a new evaluation questionnaire for the 
assessment of a course when existing tools fail to analyze the desired aspects. 
Also it could be the development of a new method of consultation with 
learners before a course starts in order to preassess their needs and goals. 

3. Dimension: Quality Analysis : Quality Analysis relates to the ability to 
analyze the processes of quality development critically in the light of one’s 
own experiences and to reflect upon one’s own situation and context. It 
enables actors to evaluate different objectives of quality development and 
negotiate between different perspectives of stakeholders. To “analyze criti- 
cally” means the ability of differentiation and reflection of existing 
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knowledge and experiences in the light of quality development challenges. 
For learners this would mean to be aware of the responsibility which they 
have for quality in education as a coproducer of learning success. For 
providers this means to enable flexible negotiation processes in the educa- 
tional offerings and to respect individual objectives and preferences as well as 
societal contexts and organizational structures in their deflnition of quality 
objectives for education. Two subdimensions can be differentiated: an ana- 
lytic and a reflexive one. 

(a) Analytic Quality Analysis: The analytic dimension covers the process of 
analytically examining the meaning and the debate of quality in education 
in general. It is the ability to move within the framework of the quality 
discourse, to contribute analysis, and to understand the different 
influences, starting from the market perspective, business models, taking 
into account technical aspects, and not forgetting the pedagogical aspects. 
Analytic quality analysis answers to the question: What is the state of the 
art of the quality discussion and what are important developments in the 
debate? 

(b) Reflexive Quality Analysis: The reflexive dimension is directed towards 
the analysis of one’s own situation. It is the ability to set quality goals for 
one’s own individual or organizational context and to position oneself in 
the quality debate. The reflexive dimension emphasizes the ability to 
understand future challenges in educational quality development, 
rethinking one’s current quality situation, and developing a strategy to 
meet future challenges. A typical held of the reflexive quality analysis 
competence is the development of future goals, leitmotivs, and strategies 
either for oneself as the individual learner or for an organization. 



Table 5.1 summarizes the different components of quality literacy and gives an 
overview of the questions which they relate to. 
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Table 5.1 Overview of different components of quality 



Quality literacy 

dimension Questions/examples 



Dimension 1: Quality 
Information 

Instrumental/ 

qualification 

Dimension 2: Quality 
Intentional use 

Dimension 3: Quality 
Adaptation 



Creation/innovation 



Dimension 4: Quality 
Analytic quality 
analysis 

Reflexive quality 
analysis 



knowledge 

What is a quality approach? What is evaluation, quality management, 
quality assurance, quality development? 

How can an evaluation questionnaire be applied in an educational context, 
e.g., a classroom? How can a benchmark be used to assess one system 
against another? 

experience 

How can I use quality strategies in a certain way to improve the educational 
process? 

innovation 

How can a certain quality management concept be extended to a number of 
processes and categories in order to adapt it to the organization’s 
specific needs? 

Create an evaluation questionnaire for the assessment of a course when 
existing tools fail to analyze the desired questions 

Create a new method to consult with learners before a course starts in order 
to assess their needs and goals 

analysis 

What is the state of the art of the quality discussion and what are important 
developments in the debate? 

Development of future goals and strategies for either oneself as an indi- 
vidual learner or as an organization 




Chapter 6 

The Practice of Quality Development: Tools 
and Concepts for Quality of Open-Learning 
Cultures 



Sometimes it might seem paradoxical to talk about the quality development for 
open-learning cultures, as we find that these cultures are frequently dominated by 
disruptive, autonomous, and seemingly non-planable processes on the one hand 
side and quality development is often understood as checking and controlling 
through externally imposed standards on the other hand. However, quality can 
also be understood in a development-oriented way, which means enabling learners 
to develop themselves in their own learning processes and consequently produce 
better results as far as quality is concerned. In this view, methods of self-evaluation, 
reflection, and peer evaluation are seen as more important. This kind of quality 
methodology does not have anything to do with normative, universally valid 
standards, but aims at improving the quality of the learning processes. 

Taking a look at the relevant literature on quality in the educational sector, it 
quickly becomes clear that quality can definitely be more than a “check by means of 
standards”: Harvey and Green view not one but five basically different pedagogical 
ways of understanding quality at work in the educational sector. They conclude that 
quality is a philosophical term (Harvey and Green 2000: 36).^ Similarly, Posch and 
Altrichter point at quality being a relative term which has to be more closely defined 
with regard to the values of different pressure groups (Posch and Altrichter 1997: 
28). It follows that they talk about quality as a relative term, which has to be 
organized as a negotiation process in the relation between stakeholders (ibid. 



^ First of all, Harvey and Green call quality an exception (1). That means quality itself is an 
exception in that it goes beyond the highest standards or reaches at least prescribed minimal 
standards. In contrast, quality can be interpreted as (2) perfection or consistency. This approach 
focuses on processes which can be achieved when striving for quality and expresses itself in lack 
of errors as well as effectiveness and efficiency. Different than the two first approaches, (3) refers 
to quality as purposeful, which means that it related to the underlying purpose of a product or 
service. A fourth approach (4) then focuses on the relation between quality and market/price: the 
adequate countervalue. Finally, quality is understood as being transformative (5). This understand- 
ing focuses mainly on services and generally questions product-oriented quality assessment in the 
educational sector. 
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similarly also: Harvey and Green 2000: 17). Held emphasizes that quality is not a 
characteristic of an educational process that can be observed generally. Rather, it is 
the result of an assessment. Quality in education can thus not be understood as an 
overall classification of good schools, programs, or learning scenarios, but needs to 
be seen as a result of clear negotiation processes of value systems, requirements, 
and results (cf. also Ditton 2000: 73). Posch and Altrichter (1997: 130) conclude 
that it is impossible to achieve more than clearly defining the criteria which every 
stakeholder uses in his quality assessments and take into consideration those 
competing points of view when making quality assessments. 

For the quality of educational processes this means that it needs to be asked 
which stakeholders having which interests take part in the educational scenario in 
which way. In this regard, an obvious difference can be seen between the 
broadcasting-oriented understanding inherent in technology-enhanced learning 
1.0 and the rather participation-oriented understanding predominant in 
technology-enhanced learning 2.0. E-learning 2.0 not only centers the learners as 
receivers but also as active actors which take part in the definition and evaluation of 
the learning resources’ and processes’ quality. While in technology-enhanced 
learning 1.0 learning material is more often than not compiled or designed, as 
well as assessed by experts and learning platforms are quality-assured by 
institutions and experts, in e-learning 2.0 learners compile their own Personal 
Learning Environments (PLE), create their own content and learn together with 
and from others. Learning material is simultaneously assessed through the peers. 

In e-learning 2.0 learning scenarios, the learner has an important role as active 
constructor of learning materials (cocreator), PLEs and initiator of his or her own 
learning processes. Interestingly, this is a characteristic, which is often felt to be a 
barrier for integrating e-learning 2.0 into formal educational processes. This is 
because the competition of learners and teachers and/or other institutional actors 
during quality assessment seems to be insurmountable and only resolvable through 
a loss of power for the institution. 

As the expert panels have shown, strong learner autonomy must be considered as 
a precondition as well as an objective for e-learning 2.0. In addition to that the rise 
of informal learning, which makes education not only take place in institutions, 
implies that learning, within the era of e-learning 2.0 and based on Peer Production, 
is increasingly connected and enmeshed with a learners’ social life’s, divided into 
numerous different episodes, and based on learning communities and social 
networks, using social software and individually compiled contents. Securing and 
developing quality in such learning scenarios thus has to focus mainly on the 
individual learning processes and the shown achievements respectively perfor- 
mance. In addition to that, expert panels as well as literature review has shown 
that the learner’s perspective has become more important than the organizational 
processes and input factors. Quality assessment does therefore not any longer take 
place by means of classical methods of expert- and standard-based quality manage- 
ment, quality assurance or control, but by deploying increasingly participative and 
collaborative methods, based on responsive designs. Accordingly the aim of the 
process must be to increasingly achieve individualized forms of quality assessment. 
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Table 6.1 Different conditions and objects of quality assessment (Ehlers 2008: 15-18) 





Traditional (e-) 
learning 


Open-learning cultures 


Quality is assessed by. . . 


Experts 


Learners and peers 


Environment 


Learning platform 


Personal learning environment 


Source of content 


Content created by 
experts 


User-created content 


Directive and content 


Curriculum 


Learning diaries/e-portfolios 


Organization 


Structure of classes 


Communic ation 


Eeedback and Communication 


Availability of tutors 


Interaction 


Basis for Learning and Learning 


Multimedia 


Social networks and communities of 


Materials 


(interactive) 


practice 


Type of Learning Process 


Appropriation 

processes 


Participation processes 



which relate to, and supports the overall learning process and performance. 
Accounting for this notion, the most significant results of the shift from 
e-leaming 1.0 to e-learning 2.0, influencing the design of quality development 
and assessment approaches have to be considered for (see Table 6.1). 

Quality development for education and e-learning, which means evaluating 
learning contents and processes, certifying and accrediting programs and 
institutions, is becoming more and more important. Quality management means 
defining comprehensive organizational processes within an educational institution 
and agreeing on indicators for their goodness. Quality assurance examines whether 
a promised level of quality can actually be kept. Quality control is supposed to 
detect mistakes and prevent them. What, however, happens in learning scenarios in 
which e-learning 2.0 is involved? In cases in which learning material is largely 
developed by students, learning processes are highly diverse and not unified and 
learners find their own way of learning? And what about those education processes 
which happen outside of the programs and formal educational institutions? Who 
determines the quality of such learning scenarios, what can then be assessed at all, 
and which methods can be used to improve quality? 

The sections before have shown that strong learner autonomy is pre-condition as 
well as objective for e-learning 2.0. Learners are highly self-directed, as learning 
does not only take place in institutions, but everywhere, during the course of one’s 
whole life in a number of different episodes, in learning communities and social 
networks, using social software and individually compiled content. Securing and 
developing quality in such learning scenarios thus has to focus mainly on the 
individual learning processes and the shown achievements (performance). The 
learner’s perspective is more important than the organizational processes and/or 
the so-called input factors. Quality assessment does not take place by using 
classical methods of expert- and standards-based quality management, quality 
assurance or control, but by making use of more participative methods and respon- 
sive designs. The aim of the process is to reach an individualized assessment, which 
relates to the learning process. Table 6.1 shows the different subjects to which 
quality assurance for e-learning 2.0 relates. 
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Fig. 6.1 Perspectives on the 
quality discussion in context 
of technology-enhanced 
learning 




The perception of “quality as transformation,” which Ehlers et al. (2005) equate 
with the objective to achieve “the best learning achievements,” is the most preva- 
lent perception of quality for e-learning. Among technology-enhanced learning 
experts and practitioners, quality has quite different meanings to the majority of 
learners and technology-enhanced learning providers (Ehlers et al. 2005). Conse- 
quently and analogue to the perception of quality within the general field of 
education, quality in technology-enhanced learning “comes in many forms [...], 
has a range of foci” (Deepwell 2007: 34) and it cannot possibly be defined without 
constraining, limiting, or neglecting the perception of at least one of the many 
“quality cultures,” that represent the vision, interests, and priorities of its various 
stakeholders; e.g., industry, academia, professionals, or students. Eacing this cir- 
cumstance it becomes apparent that the analysis and discussion of quality in 
technology-enhanced learning benefits substantially from distinguishing between 
two perspectives (see Eig. 6.1). 

The first perspective refers to the quality of educational opportunities which can 
be achieved and improved through EL, regarding the potential enhancements in 
quality by means of, i.e., blended learning extensions. The second connotation 
considers the quality for EL, which is concerned with the quality of and within 
products and processes as well as methods and instruments of EL itself (Ehlers et al. 
2005). According to the objective of this chapter, the focus within this work will be 
on the latter of the two connotations and will therefore be based the connotation of 
Quality /or e-leaming. 



6.1 Factors to Consider for Quality Development in 
Open-Learning Cultures 



When facing the challenges of quality assessment for e-learning 2.0 scenarios, it is 
fundamental to pay attention to changes which occur due to the context in which 
such scenarios take place. 
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6.1.1 Factor 1: What Is the Object of Quality Development 
for Open-Learning Cultures? 



For open-learning cultures it is first necessary and worthwhile to define the object of 
quality development — the trajectory for which quality can be developed or 
assessed, and how it is changing from traditional to open-learning cultures. 

1. Peers, their activities, their interaction and communication/participation: In 
general, the behaviors of peers, (such as students and potential students), the 
community, and other producers of the learning material are considered to be 
more important than knowledge reproduction. In particular, processes of com- 
munication and social interaction, such as those within social networks are 
regarded as crucial to the process of quality assessment. Therefore the organiza- 
tion of communication processes is important. 

2. Organization of learning process: The process of learning, communication, and 
interaction is generally regarded to be more significant than reaching predefined 
learning goals. The process of learning, the planning and control of activities and 
the consideration of evaluation against coordination, and systematization of 
spontaneous knowledge building by providing an adequate methodology for 
assessment are considered to be of crucial importance. Furthermore, the process 
of building consensus in respect of awareness, trust, cohesion, participation, and 
criteria to achieve a consensus is deemed to be highly significant. 

3. Structure of content, achievements/outcomes, and consensus building: As far as 
the results and outcomes of quality assessment are concerned, the 
standardization and typology of content entities and possibilities to record and 
tag these is regarded to be central in terms of effectively organizing, measuring, 
and filtering knowledge. Besides, the need to adequately assess the achievement 
of the proposed objectives, the usefulness and suitability of content, and the level 
of user satisfaction necessitate the utilization and development of measuring 
instruments. 

Table 6.1 above below gives a summary of the different objects of quality 
assessment traditional and open-learning cultures. 



6.1.2 Factor 2: Taking a Holistic Approach to Develop 
Quality of Learning Cultures 



1. Institutional and organizational aspects: Regarding the dimensions of peer 
production, the peer group’s (in other words the final user’s) adaption to and 
satisfaction with the process and results is considered to be pivotal. When facing 
this challenge it is essential to increase the level of motivation and recognition 
within the group and every individual in it. This includes enabling the peer 
production group to foster the personal growth, development, and social 
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integration of its individuals and their learning capabilities. Therefore this 
dimension of peer production relies, to a great extent, on the peer groups’ 
work ethics in regards to exploiting, assessing, and expanding the social abilities 
and potentials of each individual within the group. 

2. Economic, cultural, and pedagogical aspects: Since the social networks are a 
continuously growing means for learning and the production and obtainment of 
knowledge, the social system surrounding a group and its peers is regarded as a 
key dimension of peer production. This leads to the conclusion that the 
characteristics of peers, the actual area of learning (vocational/professional/ 
educational), and the specifications of the environment (open/closed), on 
which it is based, have to be taken into account and clearly defined. 

3. Content: Regarding content of peer production, it is of crucial importance that 
the way the content was created or composed is transparent to the peers within 
the group. Furthermore the content must be up to date (adequately updated 
within an appropriate refresh period) in order to provide satisfactory results for 
the group and its users. Likewise the accuracy of content has to be assured at all 
times. 

4. Technological aspects: Considering the dimensions of peer production, the 
correct and appropriate deployment and combination of tools and instruments 
is a crucial factor within learning 2.0 approaches. The panels’ experts point out 
that the peers’ expertise and competence in employing ICTs might often be 
opposed to their strength concerning the field of knowledge in demand. Further- 
more, the above-mentioned impact of social networks and the need to exploit 
these, demand peers to be even more capable of coping with ICT. 



6.1.3 Factor 3: Methods and Instruments for Quality 
Assessment 

1. Methods and instruments of self-assessment: In general, quality development in 
Web 2.0 scenarios demands that learners are empowered to assess and evaluate 
their own learning and production. To support this assessment, organizations are 
urged to provide a system and structure of indicators based on tools, guidelines, 
and decision factors in order to help learners to develop a competence in 
evaluating their own and others’ progress and results. 

2. Peer reviews, external assessment, and collaborative dialogue: The need to assist 
learners to assess the quality of learning results, by means of software, 
guidelines, and policies of course holds true for the mutual evaluation of learning 
outcomes, too. Even though it is agreed that that in Web 2.0 scenarios “crowds” 
often hold more wisdom than a single expert, and that this wisdom needs to be 
exploited, the development of a consensus is considered to be crucial. Therefore 
methods such as polls, surveys, and questionnaires are seen as essential. As far as 
the choice of peers for evaluation and examination of material produced by other 
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peers is concerned, spontaneity, voluntary, or random selection, as well as the 
selection of reference groups is regarded to be feasible under certain 
circumstances. Facing the fact that stakeholders not only develop but also assess 
their own material, nevertheless points towards considering a periodical evalua- 
tion by (external) experts in order to ensure and improve the conclusiveness and 
correctness of outcomes and processes. Dangers including common knowledge 
effects, hidden profiles, group polarization, or other phenomena must be 
avoided, as they have high potential for amplifying errors due to failures of 
group judgment, information aggregation, or consensus building. 

3. Challenges and problems concerning the assessment of quality: The key chal- 
lenge concerning evaluating learning processes and results within web 2.0 
scenarios cannot be assessed from predefined standards and measures. This 
leads to measurements of quality assessment that are understandably not always 
compatible with institutional guidelines and regulations. This is because the 
quality of peer production naturally depends on the competence and qualifica- 
tion of its peers. Accordingly if the quality assessment is not performed 
by experts but by the peers themselves, it can potentially generate so called 
“garbage-in — garbage-out” problems. 



6.1.4 Factor 4: The Stakeholders 

Most experts view the stakeholders in peer production to be “everybody who is 
participating in the process of learning, evaluation, and content and knowledge 
creation.” This includes all sorts of peers, participants, and members of involved 
communities and organizations such as students, potential students and also exter- 
nal analysts, mentors, and experts. Nevertheless the perception that there is no 
longer any separation between teachers and learners, because all participants are 
stakeholders of the same learning environment, is not shared by all experts. As a 
result, some experts perceived a need to distinguish between teachers’ and learners’ 
peer production. 



6.1.5 Factor 5: Coevaluation and Codesign of Quality 
Development 



For quality assessment of learning 2.0 scenarios peers play a fundamental role to 
give feedback, engage into mutual reflection, and peer reviews. Often these pro- 
cesses happen not in a summative way, like in e-leaming 1.0 approaches but in 
formative ways in which the peers giving feedback are also involved into the 
creation of content or into the learning community. Systematically this means 
that the ones who are evaluating are the ones who are creating. From a scientific 
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point of view this can lead to a biased view or judgment through one’s own 
involvement. In learning 2.0 scenarios however, this is necessary. Learners become 
creators and creators become learners. Roles distinctions are fluid and role changes 
become normal. 

Therefore the peer learner often is asked to be the evaluator. Evaluation and 
feedback, counseling and guidance are all part of quality development as they form 
integral parts of validation. To provide validation to one another becomes an 
important competence for learners in the leaning 2.0 scenario. Learning compe- 
tence includes evaluation and feedback competence in a networked learning envi- 
ronment. The judgment bias can only be overcome if learners are explicitly making 
apparent the judgment and evaluation criteria and their own measures which they 
are basing their judgment on. Peer communities must agree on a set of parameters 
and criteria which they want to use for their evaluation and judgment of quality and 
feedback. These agreements should be autoevaluated by the community and 
adapted. Evacuation thus becomes an integral part of learning and learning an 
integral part of evaluation and assessment. Attwell (2004) is referring to this as a 
shift from assessment of learning over assessment for learning and assessment as 
learning. 



6.2 From Theory to Practice: Shifting the Focus 

The role, the objects, the methods, and the perspectives of quality development are 
changing. While in traditional learning scenarios it is often based on checking and 
controlling of quality, in learning 2.0 scenarios it is changing towards being an 
enabling peer process to support learning progress. Concluding, the methods of 
learning and quality development are moving closer together and become an 
integral part of one another. Eeedback, reflection, and recommendation processes 
are becoming increasingly important. The main shifts and challenges can be 
subsumed in accordance with Ehlers (2008: 15-18) in the following guideline of 
questions to consider when building your own quality approach. 



6.2.1 Worksheet 



We challenge you to go through each individual point, reflect on your own situa- 
tion, and insert a description of the main points into the worksheet below. 

Erom reception to participation: the metaphor used for learning is changing. In 
e-leaming 2.0, quality cannot be tied to the evaluation of a predetermined learning 
environment or learning contents produced by an expert. Not the reception but the 
active participation is most important, that means the question in how far a learning 
scenario stimulates the creation of individual personal learning environments, the 
compilation of individual learning contents, and sharing them with others. 
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Action Point 

As the metaphor for learning is changing from reception to participation, 
discuss in the following what does that imply for the quality approach in peer 
production of e-leaming and what measures must be planned for and 
implemented to take advantage in this metaphor change. 



Please use a separate piece of paper to fill in your results 



From inspection to reflection: quality development for e-learning 2.0 shifts the 
focus from conformity to a reflection of the learning process. Learners are 
supported in reflecting, recognizing, and putting into effect their own learning 
progress, educational strategies, needs, etc., and in the course of their actions 
critically reflect the contribution of educational media. The aim is to achieve a 
personally ideal conflguration of educational media and strategies, which is contin- 
uously developed through autonomous reflection. 



Action Point 

Another important shift is the quality development alteration towards 
learning from the reflection of the learning process. Discuss in the following 
what measures must be planned for and implemented to take advantage in this 
change. 



Please use a separate piece of paper to fill in your results 



From product orientation through process orientation to performance and com- 
petence orientation: the material that is used for learning and the processes of its 
supplier are not the focus of quality development. Quality development focuses on 
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the learners’ performance, their individually developed learning products, steps in 
development, and similar aspects (for example in e-portfolios), which shape their 
way to decision-making and responsibility. 



Please use a separate piece of paper to fill in your results 



Action Point 

The focus of quality development is shifting from “product orientation” 
towards “performance and competence orientation.” Discuss in the follow- 
ing what consequences this change has in the quality approach of your 
organization as well as in the quality approach of peer production in 
e-leaming. 



Please use a separate piece of paper to fill in your results 



From planning education for the leaner to planning education by the learner: 
quality of learning scenarios is often attempted to be achieved through careful 
analysis of the need for education, a comprehensive conception phase, feedback as 
far as the design of learning material and development processes are concerned, and 
the evaluation of learning processes. In e-leaming 2.0, many of these processes shift 
from the supplier of a program to the learner. Quality concepts must therefore 
support the learners in their ability to develop quality through reflection, enable 
learner-oriented forms of evaluation, and offer the necessary tools for quality 
development to the learners in their PLEs. 
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Action Point 

As stated previously, in e-learning 2.0 many key processes shift from the 
supplier of a program to the learner. Also the quality approach must therefore 
support the learners in their ability to develop quality through reflection. 
Discuss in the following what consequences this change has in the quality 
approach of your organization as well as in the quality approach of peer 
production in e-leaming. 



Please use a separate piece of paper to fill in your results 



From receiver to developer of learning materials: quality assessment in 
e-learning 2.0 scenarios does not follow the logic of a marketing effectiveness 
research to And out how the materials and characteristics of media optimally 
affect the learning process. It is not about learning process taking part in a 
unifled learning scenario. Rather, the focus lies on processes of development, 
flexible usage, and the validation of social communication processes with other 
learners. 



Action Point 

In e-Iearning 2.0 the emphasis is on learners as key developers of learning 
materials. This sets also new requirements for the quality approach of 
organizations. Discuss in the following what consequences this change has 
in the quality approach of your organization as well as in the quality approach 
of peer production in e-learning. 



Please use a separate piece of paper to fill in your results 



From the “learning island” LMS to the Internet as a learning environment: 
e-leaming 2.0 approach understand Learning Management Systems (LMS) as a 
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mere starting point, as a signpost for their own search and use of material from the 
internet, their development and linking to other tools which can be flexibly arranged 
to become personal learning portals. Quality assessment then does not focus on 
materials from the LMS anymore but rather on the learning products and perhaps on 
the learning processes documented in an e-portfolio. 



Action Point 

In e-learning 2.0 the emphasis is also moving from internal, proprietary 
learning management systems, and “learning material reservoirs” towards 
the Internet as a learning environment. Discuss in the following what 
consequences this change has in the quality approach of your organization 
as well as in the quality approach of peer production in e-learning. 



Please use a separate piece of paper to fill in your results 



From artificial tests to real performance: learning progress, achievements, and 
competences become visible not only in tests but rather in the learning process 
documented in portfolios (for example in wikis or web logs), learning products, and 
social interactions. 



Action Point 

In e-leaming 2.0, learning progress and achievements become more visible 
and the assessment of learning shifts from tests to wider assessment of 
performance. Discuss in the following what consequences this change has 
in the quality approach of your organization as well as in the quality approach 
of peer production in e-learning. 



Please use a separate piece of paper to fill in your results 



Further on it is to be highlighted that all experts agree on the fact that Quality 
Management of Peer Production of technology-enhanced learning is a complex and 
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multilayered endeavor that requires peers, peer communities, and supporting exter- 
nal actors, as well as the social, environmental, and technological surroundings to 
meet numerous different qualifications and preconditions in order to grow up to its 
full potential. The fact that the participating peers and experts are not divided into 
groups of teachers/contributor and learners/users not only leads to diverse 
constitutions of peer groups but also demands learners to organize, motivate, and 
evaluate themselves, other peers, and the developed results of production. In order 
to support the peers in the process of doing so, supportive concepts, methods, and 
tools need to account for their often highly diverse qualifications, expertise, and 
previous knowledge. This is regarded as an essential element and a major challenge 
for the organization, comprehensiveness, and level of detail of supporting 
structures, such as models, tools, rules, guidelines, policies, and other 
specifications. Thus the fact that the majority of young collaborators might be 
well-versed in utilizing ICTs could potentially conceal their absence of social skills 
or competence, while the contrary might be the case for some very experienced 
experts in specific fields of knowledge. In this context, the accentuation of trans- 
parent and comprehensible learning and production processes rather than focusing 
on outcomes or products of learning becomes even more evident. In this regard the 
QMPP approach, presented within the expert panels is highly valued and 
appreciated even though measures of adjustment and refinement considering the 
learners’ individual strength and weaknesses are strongly advised. Considering the 
upcoming challenges for Quality Management of Technology-enhanced learning 
and Peer Production, such as achieving balance between creativity and rules as well 
as the empowerment of learners, it is considered to be fundamental to account for 
the context, fields, and subjects of the respective learning scenarios in order to 
provide the most appropriate ways of support, assistance, and encouragement of 
learners and to accomplish sound development and assessment of quality. 

Besides it is a widely accepted fact the provision of clearly documented and 
well-defined assessment generally improves the quality of learning. (Jackson et al. 
2006: 25). Facing the given shift within technology-enhanced learning subsumed 
under the umbrella term e-leaming 2.0 and triggered by the rise of Web 2.0, 
informal learning and peer production, educational and corporate institutions are 
challenged to rethink existing approaches of assessment and evaluation in order to 
measure the quality of learning products, processes, and the effectiveness of 
learning in general. Regarding the purpose of assessment in this context it is 
essential to understand that assessment cannot only serve as a tool for expressing 
and certifying the knowledge and competences of learners by means of testing, 
observing, and analyzing their results and progress but also enables the comparison 
and communication of knowledge and competences with regards to enabling 
learners to gain insight into their own learning process and understand the meaning 
and quality of their attained knowledge and competences. Further on different 
forms of assessing and measuring quality demand different conditions and 
parameters or more precisely, abilities, skills, and assets of the assessments’ 
consumers, such as teachers, students, and externals, to be in place, in order to 
successfully understand instructions, perform assignments, and finally interpret and 
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evaluate results. And as learners and teachers undoubtedly differ significantly in 
terms of qualification, it is vital to understand the specifics and characteristics of all 
forms of assessment in order to avoid missing the most intrinsic objective of 
assessment, enhancing the quality of learning. 



6.3 Principles for Quality Development of Open-Learning 
Cultures 

The first principle refers to the customer focus and indicates the dependence of 
organizations or institutions on their customers and should “understand current 
and future customer needs, meet customer requirements, and strive to exceed 
customer expectations.” In the context of e-learning 2.0 the quality evaluation 
accrues through the cooperation of learners and peers (Ehlers 2008) for each 
other. Hence, in the general sense the “customer focus” results from the basic 
requirement to put the technology-enhanced learning environment into the 
context of the specific stakeholder group, to their interests, and to their role in 
the learning context. As Ehlers (2008) mentions, e-learning 2.0 mainly concerns 
the perspective of the learners than the organizational processes and input 
factors. 

The second principle integrates the aspect of leadership, including the need to 
establish unity of purpose which forms the basis of a quality management environ- 
ment. There is a high motivation and shared understanding for the goals and 
objectives of the community to develop a high degree of quality output (ISO 
2009). This can be achieved through the impact of the unified environment of 
learning networks and communities. In e-leaming 2.0 scenarios learners construct 
their personal learning environment (PLE), create its content, and learn from each 
other. Hence, there is a strong autonomy which the producers and at the same time 
the consumers of the final output maintain (Ehlers 2008). 

The next principle underlines the direct involvement of people at all levels, 
since the knowledge of the individual will have a direct impact on the knowl- 
edge basis of the whole organization. This is achieved when people become 
accountable for their own performance and have a reason to make contributions 
towards a continual improvement (ISO 2009). In Technology enhanced learning 
the trigger for quality and improvement is involvement and participation of 
learners and interaction and communication (Ehlers 2008). 

Eourthly, it is required to imply a process approach, which means that desired 
results in terms of quality achievement are considered in their subparts, which need 
to be managed. This contributes to a higher degree of transparency, which in the 
context of technology-enhanced learning is a key requirement, in order to assure a 
well-defined quality management process. It leads to a decrease in costs through the 
improvement of learning curves and a more effective use of resources (ISO 2009). 
In the context of e-learning 2.0, this process approach is achieved through the move 
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from the approach of education planning for the learners to the approach of 
education planning by the learner himself. Through the integration of methods 
like feedback, reflection, and recommendation the quality processes transfers to the 
perspective of the learners (Ehlers 2008). 

The fifth principle mentions the system approach to management, through 
which interrelated processes and systems can be identified and clarified. It can be 
argued that the process approach suggests providing “confidence to interested 
parties as to the consistency, effectiveness, and efficiency of the organization” 
(ISO 2009). 

Principle six covers the basic philosophy of continual improvement, which 
should be the underlying purpose of each organization and institution. This implies 
that for technology-enhanced learning 2.0, the actual learning process needs to be 
understood development oriented. It includes the enabling of community members 
to develop within the learning process in order to achieve results of improved 
quality (Ehlers 2008). 

The seventh aspect includes the factual approach which refers to the notion that 
decisions need to make based on facts. Hence, it strives for the achievement of the 
maximum degree of objectivity in outputs and information creation. This aspect 
shows ambiguous traits making the link to technology-enhanced learning 2.0. On 
the one hand, current research argues that quality or quality development in itself 
needs to be understood to have a relative nature. It is a result of a specific 
evaluation, which is rooted in individual and subjective assessment. On the other 
hand there are two important “laws” of quality that concern the final creation of 
objectivity and the factual approach. According to Linus’s Law, the number of 
people contributing to a project testifies and establishes the degree of the project’s 
quality and therefore the “ultimate truth.” This law is based on two key aspects. 
(1) Developers are preselected and if not the required competence to understand the 
often complex code under examination represents a hidden, indirect qualification 
process — containing the limits of the unskilled. (2) Software development relies 
rather on peer production than on peer reviews because every developer has to 
review and self-assess his own production in order to pass the first nonhuman 
instance of quality assurance. The second law is called Graham’s Law “The method 
of ensuring quality” in peer production is “Darwinian [. . .] People just produce 
whatever they want; the good stuff spreads, and the bad gets ignored” 
(Graham 2005). Both laws assume that the more contributors there are for a 
learning environment and the more qualified they are, the better will be the final 
output or quality of the learning process due to a shared understanding, interest, and 
background. 

The final factor integrates the business-related principle of beneficial supplier 
relationships which is based on the interdependency of organizations and suppliers 
enhancing the potential value creation. This can be transferred to the setting of e- 
learning 2.0 since there is also the shift to be recognized considering the shift of role 
of the community members from recipients towards developers of learning material 
and quality. 
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Fig. 6.2 The Learning 2.0 Quality scape (Based on the QMPP Quality Scape which has been 
developed within the European project QMPP) 

The fundamental finding in our work on quality of peer production is that quality 
is created as interplay between peer production of digital content and peer valida- 
tion processes. Naturally peers have different roles at different times — they can 
participate in the quality process as creators, but their role is essential also as 
validators (see Fig. 6.2) 

In peer creation there are different modes of work, which actualize on 
different times. The creation work can include authoring the content (such as 
making a new article or video), editing of the digital content (such as proof- 
reading), enriching the digital content (such as adding new information or new 
media), or updating the content (such as updating the existing content with 
contemporary data). 

However, the key aspect in the quality management of peer production is the 
active and thorough peer validation work. The peer validation work can include 
benchmarking (comparing with other sources), peer reviews (systematically 
validating your content with other peers), peer reflection (reflecting the content 
with other peers), and peer learning (joint learning and mutual development 
through continuous assessment). In the following table (see Table 6.2) we have 
summarized some typical activities during in the peer creation — ^peer validation 
work. 

Quality management of peer production of e-learning must also focus 
on providing enabling processes and enabling tools for those situations in 
which peer-created content shall be peer validated. The enabling policies for peer 
creation, peer validation, and quality management must thus support the entire 
process of Peer Creation and Peer Validation, by providing enabling tools and 
suggesting enabling processes. 
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Table 6.2 Peer creation and peer validation 



Peer creation (including 
peer authoring) 


Creating digital learning content by authoring, editing, enriching, 
and updating using various media 


Authoring 


(Shared) authoring of texts and other digital resources; creating 
images, audio materials, video materials; creating content for 
wikis, etc. 


Editing 


(Shared) editing of digital content (from proof-reading to transla- 
tion), creating alternative navigational routes, creating collages. 


Enriching 


Creating additional digital content, publishing individual works and 
team works, sharing or learning (b)logs, adding library links, 
social bookmarking, etc. 


Updating 


Monitoring existing content, updating existing content, adding spe- 
ciflc area content, etc. 


Peer validation 


Validating digital content with subject matter experts, validating 
content with peers, rating the validity and usability of the con- 
tent, etc. 


Benchmarking 


Identifying of good cases and practices for comparative purposes, 
identifying of additional digital resources, identifying areas of 
lacking content, etc. 


Peer reviews 


Providing feedback by peers of learning goals, progress, and aims 
within a learning community 


Peer reflection 


Encouraging the reflection of learning processes by means of own 
experiences and sharing the reflections within the learning 
community or between different learning communities 


Peer learning 


Joint learning also by the exchange of learning experiences and 
learning outcomes, such as e-portfolios 



6.4 MyQuality: Building Your Own Quality Approach 

In this chapter we guide you in building a suitable quality approach to your 
organization to support the quality management for open-learning cultures. As 
you have worked with the previous chapters, you have already made a number of 
definitions and set up a number of guidelines. The first recommendable step is to 
assess your concurrent practices. The mapping of the existing situation provides 
you with an appropriate understanding of your practices, but it can also provide you 
with ideas to improve your work in the quality area. 



Action Point 

Use the following list to assess your concurrent practices. It has been 
formulated in order to give indication how peer production practice can 
become high quality peer production. Please go through the list and assess 
your own practice. You are encouraged to write into the right column if and 
how you have implemented the specific principle in your own practice. 
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Principles for design 

How is this principle 
implemented 

Principles in your own practice? 

1 . The peer production environment should be designed in a 
nonrestrictive way and should stimulate participants’ 
creativity by giving suggestions rather than restrictive laws. 

2. Democratic design includes shared ownership of processes; focus 
on peer interaction, quality is then defined as the groups’ quality 
consensus. 

3. Pedagogical design of learning environments should focus on 
openness and not limit the peer group up front; it should be 
participatory and strive for peer-agreement on objectives, 
methodologies (at the beginning). 

4. The design process should focus on consistency of each members 
level of input and positive interdependences between peers as 
well as complimentarily of the role of peers 

5. It is important that a code of practice for democratic design 
is existing which underpins the changed objectives of quality 
evaluation in peer-learning 

6. The educational design should be relevant to the professional 
context; the contents should be fresh and updated, should focus 
on a supportive context and relate to a real identified need. 



7. It needs a clear purpose and ideological support in term of culture 
for working together, culture of continuous learning, culture of 
acceptance of errors, continuous improvement 



Principles for the process/educational process 




Principles 


How is this principle 

implemented 

in your own practice? 


1 . The educational process needs to focus on both quality and 
motivation (intemal/extemal) 

2. It should allow low external determination and high 
internal reflection 

3. Reflection is of key importance for learning 2.0 processes. 

4. Learning process should be open; however, users should be 
accountable and registered in order to be able to validate the 
contributors 

5. The learning process should promote learners as active producers 
rather than passive consumer, should follow the path from 
reception to participation, and focus on interaction 
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Principles for technology 

How is this principle implemented 

Principles in your own practice? 

1. Functional quality is important: coherence of used 
tools, technical support, user friendliness, testing 
and validating, accessibility, tutorials are available, 
traceability of production 

2. High contribution possibilities should be sidelined 
by highly accessible media 



Principles for organization 

How is this principle 
implemented 

Principles in your own practice? 

Peer Learning has to be economic, concepts reusable, and an 
appropriate documentation should be available at all the stages 



Principles for outcomes 

How is this principle 
implemented 

Principles in your own practice? 

1. Peer learning should be oriented to results. 

2. The learning should be based on established validation processes 
through the evaluation by peers, review committees for content, 
and a peer review needs to be in place. 







Chapter 7 

Assessment for Open-Learning Cultures 



There is no doubt about the importance of assessment. Assessment defines what 
students regard as important, how they spend their time, and how they come to 
see themselves as students and then as graduates. It is a major concern of those 
who learn, those who teach, and those who are responsible for the development 
and accreditation of courses. Assessment has been recognized as a driver of 
students’ approaches to study in distance education no less than in campus- 
based settings. In those forms of distance education which integrate continuous 
assessment with course study, assessment is both a vital opportunity for student 
learning as well as a process of judging the performance of students and assigning 
grades. Experienced tutors who mark students’ work are also teaching and 
motivating students, not merely grading them. The student experience is that 
through doing assignments they discover what they know and can do and also 
where their knowledge or abilities are weaker. The assignment task may stimulate 
them to revisit earlier study and motivate them to engage in depth with the 
subject matter of their course. It is not until students start to work on their 
assignment that they know whether or what they have learned from their studies. 

It follows from this that we should give assessment no less attention than the 
design of teaching and learning environments, when we consider the effects of 
technology on distance education. These effects have been driven by the conver- 
gence of computing with telecommunications, in what has come to be called “third 
generation” distance education. Garrison links the term specifically to the technical 
characteristics of communications technology. 

It is clear that assessing learning in Web 2.0 and in peer production-based 
environments can be tackled from various angles and by deploying a scope of 
known and well-established concepts from the fields of learning, psychology, and 
knowledge management as much as progressive techniques from topical informa- 
tion technology. Neither the presented methods and concepts nor the supporting 
techniques and applications do by any means provide an overview over the scope of 
possible ways in which quality development 2.0 can be approached. Methods based 
on “collaborative dialogue techniques,” “bench learning,” or the “most significant 
change approach” and applications as wikis, podcasts, and vidcasts are arguably 
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among the most relevant among those that were not discussed. Yet it was discerned 
by means of the provided scenarios and examples that each method can be 
supplemented and supported by the use of various applications and techniques of 
which many are an integral part of the emerging 2.0 culture. The analysis of the 
theoretical background as much as the exemplary outline of a possible application 
disclosed the strength and weaknesses in regard of the potential as an E- Assessment 
approach. 

The explicit distinction between methods, instruments, and supporting 
techniques allows for further research on how a combination of the three can 
make an E- Assessment 2.0 approach more viable and meaningful. The following 
chapter will attempt to illustrate the “coalescence” of learning and quality develop- 
ment and assessment based on examining the shift from assessment of learning 
towards assessment for learning. One^ of the key implications is the fact that 
learning and assessment must move closer together. 

Regarding the meaning of assessment of learning from a traditional perspec- 
tive, it has generally been connected with an understanding of measuring and 
judging students’ performance. This perspective, known as assessment of 
learning (AoL), has however changed dramatically over the last few years 
(Ehlers 2008; Stiggins 2008). Assessment is nowadays perceived to be an 
important factor and method within the learning process itself, conceptualized 
as assessment for learning (AfL), or as Toppings (1998: 254) refers to it 
“learning by assessing.” With regard to this understanding of assessment, 
Stiggins (2008) emphasizes that the assessment process and its results can (in 
an AfL sense) be turned into instructional interventions, which allow to 
“increase” rather than to just “monitor” a student’s learning, motivation, and 
confidence. This development substantiates and emphasizes the notion extracted 
from the analysis of the expert interviews that the role of quality development 
has to change from checking and controlling of quality towards a role as an 
enabler of learning progress within e-learning 2.0 and Peer Production. Account- 
ing further on for the change from AoL towards AfL, it is argued that new forms 
of assessment practices need to be established, adjusted, and realigned for the 
purpose of increasingly involving students in the process and thereby supporting 
them to learn more effectively and efficiently (Roberts 2006: 2). In this regard 
the utilization of self- and peer assessment for the purpose of providing students 
with constant feedback and in order to enhance their learning process and 
assessment results is appreciated particularly (Seeger et al. 2003: 3). Quality 
assessment of e-learning 2.0 focuses on the learning process. There is no use of 
external standards and interindividual comparisons (such as tests or 
assessments). Rather, methods of self-evaluation, intraindividual development 



^ OLD Intro: According to the outlined implications of the expert panels the assessment of quality 
within e-leaming and in particular peer production within e-leaming is confronted with a set of 
evolving new requirements. As this change however entails that the methods of learning and 
quality development are moving closer together, the assessment of learning is experiencing a 
change that is of fundamental importance and which will be examined within this chapter. 
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processes are employed for this purpose, which are not made via tests but via 
reflection and evaluation of learning products and e-learning. Even though 
e-learning 2.0 is a new development as a trend, substantial experiences have 
already been made with the learning models of autonomous learning and 
learning in communities, which are the basis for it, as well as with methods 
for quality assessment of learning processes. Teachers can use these methods in 
order to evaluate the learning progress together with students and to enable 
individual planning. The teacher takes on the role of a mentor who gives 
feedback and helps with reflection on the learning experiences or evaluates 
e-portfolio postings. 



7.1 Revisiting Assessment of Learning Outcomes 

The first question obviously is — what is the benefit of assessment in learning 
processes — for teachers and for learners? First: In general we can distinguish 
between a summative form of assessment and a formative form of assessment. 
“Summative” means to conduct a final assess at the end of a learning process, a 
course or a unit, assessing students overall achievements; “formative” refers to an 
ongoing assessment throughout a course. In this module on assessment we focus 
especially on formative assessment because research shows that this form of 
assessment is specifically powerful in helping students achieve high learning 
outcomes. In research there is evidence that formative assessment can raise 
standards of achievement. As presented above, the formative form of assessment, 
relates to an ongoing assessment throughout the whole course. There is nothing 
revolutionary about any of this. All teachers make assessments in every course 
they teach. 

Black and William (2009) conducted an extensive “meta”-survey of the avail- 
able research literature on assessment. They found confirming evidence that forma- 
tive assessment raises standards and methods how to improve formative assessment 
practice. In doing so they checked through many books and through the past decade 
of issues of more than 160 journals and have studied earlier reviews of research. 
This process covered about 580 articles or chapters to study. They prepared a 
lengthy review, using material from 250 of these sources, that has been published 
in a special issue of the journal Assessment in Education, together with comments 
on their work by leading educational experts from Australia, Switzerland, Hong 
Kong, Lesotho, and the USA. 

The aim of these modules is to become familiar with assessment as a topic for 
distance education. Work with the two resources given to understand what kind of 
assessment techniques exist and how they can be used. 

Assessment of learning is difficult to define. Educational literature is full of 
different definitions of assessment and in the past, assessment techniques and 
methods have been undergoing major changes. Since the mid 1980s the assess- 
ment literature has been enriched with many new terms, e.g., performance 
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assessment, authentic assessment, direct assessment, constructive assessment, 
incidental assessment, informal assessment, balanced assessment, curriculum- 
embedded assessment, and curriculum-based assessment. However, the most 
important question is what, how, and why the need to assess? Assessment 
usually is a fundamental part of any curriculum and part of many phases of 
learning. Assessment is usually including some forms of measurement, feed- 
back, reflection, and change. It helps learners and teachers to see how learning 
improves during the learning process. Assessment is often divided into three 
steps: (1) diagnostic assessment, (2) formative assessment, and (3) summative 
assessment. Diagnostic assessment concentrates on learner’s qualifications, 
formative assessment on the learning process, and summative assessment on 
the learning outcome. “Learning outcomes [. . .] encompass a wide range of 
learner attributes and abilities, both cognitive and affective, which are a mea- 
sure of how their college experiences have supported their development as 
individuals”. According to, 

• A cognitive outcome includes “demonstrable acquisition of specific knowledge 
and skills”; what do learners know that they didn’t know before, and what can 
they do that they couldn’t do before 

• An affective outcome is related to attitudes, values, and beliefs that influence 
behavior and those cannot be directly measured 

An excellent overview graph is provided by Korpinen (1976) to summarize 
different forms of assessment, as can be seen in Fig. 7.1. Assessment is not just 
the measurement of learning, and the purpose of assessment is not merely to gather 
information. Assessment is seen as a vehicle of improvement. It fosters learning, 
guide, encourage, and motivate learners. Analysis of the learning outcome enables 
rationalization of learning that helps the learner to learn, as well as, the develop- 
ment of education that helps teacher to instruct. Frequent assessment of a learner 
helps to refine the concepts and deepen their understanding; it also conveys high 
expectations, which further stimulate learning. Assessment includes two important 
processes: 

1. Measurement, which includes gathering evidence or important information 
related to assessment, and 

2. Evaluation, which refers to the decisions made on the basis of the measurement 

An effective teacher gathers information from different sources, including 
conventional tests, homework, involvement on the class or in online, and authentic 
assessment, such as mind maps made during a brainstorm session, or crib sheets 
made for the final exam as an assignment. According to, “evaluation can be 
declarative, motivating, guiding, instructive, controlling, elective, or predictive.” 
Traditionally a final teacher-made exam or standardized test has been the most 
used assessment method during higher education courses. However, list the 
following limitations of traditional assessment forms: traditional testing focuses 
on knowledge and recall of information, it provides little insight into the way 
learners think, and it does not assess a learners’ ability to apply their 
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Fig. 7.1 Overview of forms of assessment (Korpinen 1976) 



understanding to real world problems. During the past few decades, teachers and 
researchers have been developing new, more authentic, and alternative ways to 
assess, viewing assessment as a continuous process, enabling learners to conduct 
self-assessments, and portfolio-based competence-oriented methods of assess- 
ment (see Fig. 7.1). 



7.2 Moving Ahead to Assessment for Open-Learning 
Cultures 

Many different methods and variations of methods exist in the field of assessment. 
The more “authentic” assessment forms try to directly measures a learner’s 
performance through “real-life” tasks such as writing a letter or an editorial 
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commentary for the school newspaper, designing a lab activity for science 
learners, or solving some real-life problem, working on an own custom-made 
software project, writing a term paper that would be self-evaluated, as well as 
peer evaluated. A similar “natural” way of assessing skills in real contexts is called 
performance assessment. According to, performance assessment measures skills 
and understanding by directly measuring a learner’s performance in a natural 
setting. “Evaluation takes place throughout the entire learning process, not only 
at the end of a study period”. Systematic observation, checklists, and rating scales 
are used as evaluation methods: 

• Systematic observation is based upon a teacher taking notes that describe a 
learner’s performance based on preset evaluation criteria. 

• Checklists are written descriptions of characteristics that must be present in an 
acceptable performance. Use of checklists extends systematic observation. 

• Rating scales are written descriptions of characteristics and scales of values on 
which each characteristic is rated. In online learning, performance assessment 
could include, assessment of, e.g., online discussions, different kinds of learning 
assignments, and questionnaires. 

Portfolio assessment, finally, is another method which is aiming to capture the 
real performance of students and not just their mere memorization sills. 
Portfolios — which also will be described later in more detail, are collections of 
work that are reviewed against preset evaluation criteria. Portfolios could include 
products like essays, journal entries, video clips, photos, discussions, tapes of 
presentations, term papers, and designed materials. Portfolios should help to reflect 
the learning process; products made at different times indicate changes that were 
made during the time (Wolf 1988). When using portfolios learners should be 
involved in deciding the evaluating criteria or at least to have been told in advance 
how the work will be evaluated. Based on these criteria learners decide what they 
want to include in this so-called sample portfolio which is then evaluated. In online 
learning, portfolio assessment is quite easy to execute, because all products are in 
digital format (if they have been saved, e.g., chat discussions). A portfolio could 
include, e.g., online discussions on a discussion board or in chat, learning 
assignments, learning diaries, self-evaluations, peer evaluations, opponent reviews, 
and term papers. 

In the following section we will now describe assessment methods which are 
particular fit for assessing learning in open-learning landscapes, like described 
before. We will always describe the underlying theoretical principles of a few 
selected perspectives and will in addition provide an example of possible imple- 
mentation in the context of open-learning cultures. Furthermore, a summary of the 
methods’ strength and weaknesses will be given. Table 7.1 lists the methods which 
will be described. 
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Table 7.1 List of assessment 
methods for open-learning 
cultures 



Method 


1 


Self- and peer reflection 


2 


Peer review 


3 


Peer assist 


4 


Self-assessment 


5 


Peer assessment 


6 


Self-evaluation 


7 


Social recommendation 


8 


E-Portfolio assessment 


9 


Rubrics 



7.2.1 Self- and Peer Reflection 

Many authors use the key metaphor of a mirror to describe the notion of reflective 
practice. In accordance with this Swartzendruber-Putnam (2000) argues that 
“reflection is [a] form of meta-cognition” that can be understood as “thinking 
about thinking.” Cook-Sather (2008) defines reflection as the return of the outward, 
interactive dimension as well as the inward and intra-active dimension of a self- 
presentation of a subject’s possessor, subsequent to long and thoughtful contempla- 
tion, conceptualization, or reconceptualization processes. 

The idea of reflection, also referred to as introspection (Danziger 1980), has been 
brought to the attention of educational practice by Dewey’s early descriptions 
(1933: 3). He claimed that the process of reflection is about obtaining evidence to 
support one’s own knowledge and beliefs in order to draw conclusions about the 
future. Reflective thinking is considered to be “the kind of thinking that consists in 
turning a subject over in the mind and giving it serious and consecutive consider- 
ation” (Dewey 1933: 3). Vince (2004) considers reflection to be “an integral and 
continuous aspect of strategic learning” that serves “as the bridge between 
experiences and learning” (Reed and Koliba 1995). Considering the connection 
between experience and learning it is important to note that reflection is not to be 
regarded as the individual process of “looking back” (Vince 2004), but rather a 
process of stepping back from an experience to thoroughly and continuously rethink 
its meaning in relation to the self and by drawing inferences (Daudelin 1996: 39). 
As this argument shows, reflection is based on hindsight, insight, and foresight. 
Reflection as a learning process can therefore be seen as the examination of current 
and past experiences, practices, behavior, or thoughts in order to make conscious 
decisions regarding the future (Barnett and O’Mahony 2006). According to Morris 
and Stew (2007) there are actually three levels of reflection. The first, rather 
superficial level, allows learners to recall an event; the second enables learners to 
account for what happened during that event; and the third level, also called 
microlevel, enables learners to link events to prior knowledge in order to identify 
open learning and to draw implications for potential changes in the future. How- 
ever, there are two reasons which justify another perspective on reflection: 
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1. The individual who is the actual subject possessor is often too involved with the 
issue at hand, and therefore usually unable to reflect in a self-conscious, critical, 
and unbiased way. 

2. The maximum benefits of reflection are said to be drawn from processes that take 
place in the community, in interaction with others, and when participants not 
only have time to engage in slow, non- assumptive thinking but also to value the 
personal and intellectual growth of themselves and others. 

Accounting for these two facts, Lassonde and Reinhart (2004) argue, in context 
of teacher’s reflection, that reflection can generally be divided into two categories: 
inner reflection and collaborative reflection. Inner reflection, which is also referred 
to as self-reflection, concerns what an individual thinks about its own work in 
isolation, e.g., by types of self-talking or introspection. Collaborative reflection, on 
the other hand, also referred to as peer reflection, is conceptualized as a sort of 
reflective activity not limited to individual, internal exploration, but also including 
the social aspect of learner-to-learner interaction as it is pursued within peer-based 
methods (Kim and Lee 2002). Palastanga sees peer reflection as adding a significant 
amount of value to the process of reflection. Further on it is argued that peer 
reflection is analogue to peer assessment within a network-based learning approach 
that aims to extend an individual’s learning experiences by drawing together 
multiple perspectives of peer learners (Kim and Lee 2002). Irvin (2004) emphasizes 
that reflection in a networked computer setting expands the social environment for 
reflection and differs from the traditional understanding of reflection as a unidirec- 
tional thought process, but comes closer to what Qualley (1997: 12) refers to as 
“reflexivity,” which does not originate in the self, but “always occurs in response to 
a person’s critical engagement with an ‘other’ [. . .]” and as “a bidirectional, con- 
trastive response.” Based on Daudelin (1996), who refers to reflection as a problem- 
solving process, the process can be broken down into four interrelated phases; 
(1) articulating a problem, (2) analyzing the problem, (3) developing and testing a 
tentative theory for solving the problem, and (4) deciding how and whether to act in 
order to resolve the problem. Further on it is argued that in order for critical 
reflection to happen, it needs to be encouraged and structurally embedded by an 
awareness of the process (Nikolou- Walker 2007; Daudelin 1996). 

A potential course of actions for “reflection-based” quality development in 
e-leaming 2.0 scenarios is provided in Table 7.2. 



Template for a Reflection Exercise. 

The below questions help learners to reflect n their learning experiences. 

What? 

• What happened? 

• What did you observe? 

• What issue is being addressed or population is being served? 
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Table 7.2 Reflection-based approach 



Activities 

1 . Articulate a problem or question as 
object for reflection 



2. Analyze the problem/question 



3. Develop a theory for answering the 
question/solving the problem 



4. Decide how and whether to act in 
order to solve the problem 



Implementation roadmap 

In this stage a problem or question is articulated for the 
reflection process 

• Decide on form of assessment: Self-Reflection (SR) or 

Peer Reflection (PR) 

• If PR invite adequate peer(s) 

• Consider/select supporting method/technique based on 

SR or PR (other quality approaches, creative 
techniques) 

• Decide on a tool that is adequate for reflection and 

supporting method/technique (e.g., blog, podcast, 
vidcast, wiki, etc.) 

• “Verbalize” the problem or question 

In this stage the problem or question is viewed from all 
different angles possible 

• Apply supporting questions to help reflection process 

and possibly use 2.0 tools/applications for docu- 
mentation of results (blog, wiki) 

In this stage possible answers for the problem or question 
are developed and documented 

• Try to develop a solution for the problem or theory for 

answering the question 

• If PR with involvement of other peers (observation, 

feedback, etc.) 

In this stage a learner reflects if the reflection leads to a 
new action strategy 

• Decide based on results of previous stages 

• If PR with involvement of other peers (observation, 

feedback, etc.) 

• Documentation of results 



So What? 

• Did you leam a new skill or clarify an interest? 

• Did you hear, smell, or feel anything that surprised you? 

• How is your experience different from what you expected? 

• What impacts the way you view the situation/experience? (What lens are 
you viewing from?) 

• What did you like/dislike about the experience? 

• What did you leam about the people/community? 

• What are some of the pressing needs/issues in the community? 

• How does this project address those needs? 

Now What? 

• What seem to be the root causes of the issue addressed? 

• What other work is currently happening to address the issue? 

(continued) 
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• What learning occurred for you in this experience? 

• How can you apply this learning? 

• What would you like to learn more about, related to this project or issue? 

• What follow-up is needed to address any challenges or difficulties? 

• What information can you share with your peers or the community? 

• If you could do the project again, what would you do differently? 



Considering reflection and reflexivity as approaches towards the assessment and 
of quality, it can be assumed that a very distinct and unique advancement towards 
this objective is provided. This is in particular based on the fact that it can be argued 
that the underlying idea of reflection — in its most intrinsic understanding — needs 
no interaction with other peers at all. Accordingly it does however also imply that 
the approach does not provide a great degree of comparability in terms of assessing 
quality. Further on the definitions of reflection as well as reflectivity, which were 
provided, allow for the conclusion that reflection can be interpreted in various ways 
and must be considered as a particularly informal approach that can be used rather 
for developing quality than controlling quality. Accounting for the fact that no 
concrete strategies have yet been established for, in particular, peer reflection 
within digitally networked learning communities, (Chen et al. 2009), it is within 
the scope of further research to examine concepts, such as creativity techniques 
(“Six-thinking-hats” (Birdi 2005), “Brainwriting” (Rohrbach 1969), “Galerie 
Methode”, which can be successfully applied as additional supporting measures 
and in order to enhance the possibilities for developing quality in a creative way. 
The ability to reflect is as a precondition for not only learning but also for most of 
other methods and concepts described in the previous sections. 



7 . 2.2 Peer Review 

Peer reviews^ mainly appear in publications of scholarly journal articles, 
submissions for proposed papers, or the awards of research grants. The process 
is a well-established measure of quality assurance and has become an essential 
component for ensuring the integrity of science. It is most often seen in 
academic circles as the procedure by which academic journal articles are 
reviewed by other researchers before being accepted for publication. “Simply 
defined, peer review is the attentive, unbiased assessment of any scholarly work 
that is submitted for formal scrutiny” (Ruiz et al. 2007). The process involves 
colleagues and co-learners giving each other feedback on a particular subject, 
and in most cases a particular piece of work, for the purpose of evaluating its 



^Mostly based on Rowland (2002). 
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quality, thereby exposing weaknesses and areas for further improvement. Four 
key aspects determining the peer review process may be taken into account 
(Rowland 2002). 

1. Blind vs. open refereeing 

2. Restricted access vs. peer commentary 

3. Criteria and guideline-based vs. free commenting 

4. Qualification, background, and motivation of reviewers 

These parameters significantly influence the approach of peer reviewing and the 
differences will be explained in the following. 



Blind Vs. Open Refereeing 

Most forms of peer reviewing follow the single-blind model, where reviewers know 
the author’s name, but the author does not know the names of those conducting the 
review (Rowland 2002). Other models include double-blind refereeing, where the 
author’s identity is hidden from the reviewer and open refereeing, where the author 
knows the referee’s identity and vice versa. Double-blind refereeing is considered 
to considerably limit the room for bias due to status, personal relationships, research 
attitudes, and sex and therefore produces more objective and better reviews than 
non-blinded reviews (Lock 1994). 



Open Vs. Restricted Access 

According to Hamad (1996, 1999) peer reviewing allows for a restricted and an 
open approach. The restricted forms are those in which a small number of 
individuals are requested to pass their judgment on a particular paper. On the 
other hand, the open approach, also referred to as peer commentary, involves other 
scholars being allowed to append comments to various pieces of work made openly 
accessible. Apart from being considered as a supplement to the traditional form of 
PR, peer commenting is often criticized for not satisfying the objective of sorting 
and filtering out poor work, making it, as a consequence, a very time-consuming 
endeavor for reviewers (Rowland 2002). Additionally, it is argued that open peer 
commentary, in particular, post publication, will be reviewed by significantly more 
ill-informed or prejudiced peers because the best qualified reviewers are unlikely to 
have the time (Rowland 2002). 



Criteria and Guideline-Based Vs. Free Commenting 

Numerous structured guidelines (Collison and Parcell 2001) either of generic 
format or adjusted to specific domains and fields of study are available to support, 
especially to those, who are unfamiliar with the process of assessing and evaluating 
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or a particular subject. Furthermore, peer reviewing is often based on institutional 
or organizational standards for publications. 



Qualification, Background, and Motivation of Reviewers 

Naturally the peer reviewing process depends to great extent on the qualification of 
participating peers. It is therefore recommendable to support learners in learning 
about the objectives of the PR process and honing their competence regarding the 
overall ability of providing quality, constructive feedback by means of making 
quality examples of peer reviewing available. 

In order to outline how peer reviewing could be applied as an approach for 
assessing the quality in EL 2.0 scenarios an exemplary course of actions and 
activities will be examined in detail (see Table 7.3). 

As the discussion and Scenario illustrated. Peer reviewing within e-learning 2.0 
environments is challenged by the fact that technology-enhanced learning materials 
can easily go beyond the known formats of scientific research papers and increas- 
ingly include hyperlinked text, multimedia elements, or even case-based 
simulations (Ruiz et al. 2007). As Ruiz however argues, peer reviewing of 
technology-enhanced learning materials does not differ substantially from that of 
traditional manuscripts, but introduces new and unique demands considering edu- 
cational technology, pedagogy, format, usability, navigation, interactivity, delivery, 
ease of updating, distribution, and access (Ruiz et al. 2007). On the other hand that 
it can be argued that the implications of the 2.0 movement contribute in various 
ways to enhancing the peer review process. Considering the potential of peer 
reviewing as an approach, it must be accounted for the fact that peer reviews are 
in the traditional understanding — which usually implies blinded refereeing, with 
restricted access and in the majority of cases based on predefined criteria, applied 
by rather highly qualified professionals, significantly different peer reviews than 
peer reviews which imply open refereeing, peer commentary, and free commenting 
by rather less educated learners. As a consequence the peer-reviewing process 
cannot be generalized if one accounts for the various ways of possible combinations 
between the described aspects. Unfortunately, this complicates the question in how 
far the perspective can serve the various objectives that are entailed in the challenge 
of developing quality in e-learning 2.0 scenarios. Nevertheless, the opportunity to 
demand the advice and consultation for improvement of a certain piece of work 
from peers that probably have more experience and expertise in a certain field is 
already well-established principle that must be taken into account when considering 
new approaches. 

7.2.3 Peer Assist 

Peer assisting is a way of sharing knowledge for the purpose of learning from and 
with each other and thereupon collaboratively creating and adapting practices 
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Table 7.3 Peer-review implementation roadmap 
Phase Activities 

1 . Selecting and • Decision regarding the 

inviting characteristics of the planned peer 

reviewer(s) review 

• Blinding vs. open peer review 

• Open vs. restricted access and num- 

ber of reviewers 

• Structured guidelines vs. free 

commenting, 4. Specialized 
reviewers and training of reviewers 

• Selecting and inviting reviewers 



2. Delivering 
the initial 
piece of 
work 



• Delivery of the initial piece of work 

to the selected (group of) reviewer 

(s) 

• Compared to other initial versions of 

work, the “drafts” that present the 
basis for PR should generally be 
already relatively well developed 



3. Reviewing • Reviewing and transmitting feedback 
and trans- 
mitting 
feedback 



4. Rework by • Rework by the author 
the author 



5. Submitting • Submitting and evaluating of the final 
and piece of work 

evaluating 



Possible implementation roadmap 

• If no particular method to identify the 

most adequate reviewer(s) is at 
hand and the reviewers are not pre- 
set or randomly chosen, the selec- 
tion is usually accomplished via 
skimming through the profiles of 
potential reviewers on institutions 
Web pages or social networking 
sites and seeking contact with those 
or authors of adjacent or similar 
topics through scientific networks 

• Invitations are usually sent via e-mail 

• In most cases the draft version is sent 

to the reviewer via Mail by an edi- 
tor who serves as middle-man that 
can if necessary protect identities 

• Other possible ways of publishing the 

initial version (such as via IM, on a 
blog/wiki (with restricted access) or 
within a file depository) depend on 
the chosen form of peer review 
(Publicity of authors and reviewers 
(Blind vs. Open), Authorization and 
Number of reviewers (Open 
vs. Restricted access), etc. 

• For the sake of gathering individual 

and independent opinions and to 
avoid the potential drawbacks of 
deliberation, hidden profiles, and 
common knowledge effects, single 
reviews should not be accessible to 
other participants or open for dis- 
cussion. All feedback is therefore 
only made available to the editor 
(via Mail or restricted access to file 
depositories) without allowing any 
communication between the 
reviewers 

• When the PR is based on single-blind 

or double -blind refereeing, the 
author of the draft receives 
suggestions and criticism on his 
work via e-mail from a third party 

• When the PR is based on open 

refereeing, it allows the author to 
potentially contact individual 
reviewers for further inquiries 

• The revised (final) version is deliv- 

ered within a given period of time 
by the author via e-mail 
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which suit the context at hand. Accordingly peer assists basically rely on the 
assumption that knowledge is context dependent and cannot always be transferred 
easily to differing contexts (Collison and Parcell 2001). In addition to that the 
process is generally used for the purpose of attacking a “real” problem, task, or 
assignment. In contrast to other concepts of collaboratively assessing and develop- 
ing quality, peer assisting, which is sometimes also referred to as Peer or Bench 
Learning (Ehlers 2008), is however less well defined and -established. The term, 
which was coined by British Petroleum in context of knowledge management 
(Gurteen 2007) refers to the approach of bringing together a group of peers to 
get feedback on an authentic problem, project, or activity in order to draw lessons 
from the participants’ knowledge and experience (Robertson 2006). “The power of 
the peer assist was not that it told us something we didn’t know, but rather that it 
got us into action to prevent us going down the same path as others” (Collison and 
Parcell 2001). 

It is argued that peer assisting is particularly applicable if one or two of the 
following circumstances occurs: 

• A person is assigned with new a task or challenge within a field of unfamiliar 

knowledge or experience 

• A person is stuck in a particular situation for a relatively long time and unable to 

identify the next steps or insecure which procedure to follow 

These circumstances demand a particular approach, which is, compared to, e.g., 
peer reviews rather focused on an understanding of joining others in the process of 
learning, while addressing particular problems collaboratively and thereby 
facilitating a gain of knowledge. Accordingly the idea of the underlying method is 
not so much to judge but to rather critically value the work of others (Ehlers 2008). 

A comparison between Peer Assist and Peer Reviews accentuates the key 
differences between the two underlying ideas in terms of goal, approach, implied 
task, selection of peers, results, changes in perspectives, and reporting (see 
Table 7.4). 

The Scenario is based on the BP’s generic 12-step procedure for peer assist 
processes and Ehlers (2008: 26) description of proceedings for online peer assists in 
higher education with the appropriate utilization of Web 2.0 applications in specific 
phases of the process. It will provide a guideline of steps, aligned to suit e-leaming 
2.0 contexts (see Tables 7.5 and 7.6). 

Peer assisting is a rather informal and process-driven method. Accordingly the 
method entails high potential for developing quality with a strong focus on 
collaboration and problem-solving. In ambition to seek opportunities to share 
and reuse knowledge, experience, and learning, peer assist must be highly 
appreciated as an innovative approach, as they take away some of that one-way 
learning sentiment of other approaches such as peer reviews. Eurther on peer 
assisting is considered to allow for great opportunities to incorporate other 
learning units and creative techniques (Robertson 2006). The additional use of 
After Action Reviews and Eollow-Ups for instance is suggested in order to expose 
whether the process went according to plan and to disclose what participants in 
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Table 7.4 Peer review vs. peer assist (Dixon 2000) 





Peer review 


Peer assist 


Goal 


Judging work 


Transfer of knowledge 


Approach 


Evaluative 


Collaborative 


Implied task 


Critique particular aspects 


Learn with and through the 
involved peers 


Selection of 
peers 


Reviewers often selected by others 


Assistee(s) select(s) assisters 
themselves 


Often results 


“Dog and pony” show with the goal of 


Problem-solving working 


in. . . 


a good evaluation 


session(s) 


Task sharing 


Tendency of unvarying and monotonic 
roles (some always review while others 
always receive) 


Reciprocal, assistants can soon 
become assisters themselves 


Reporting 


Report is often sent directly to a superior 
of the originator 


Report and suggestions remain to 
the individual or team asking 
for assist 



the process can learn for similar situations and potential future rounds of peer 
assisting (Robertson 2006). Concluding peer assists reassemble collaborative 
ways of stimulating the learning process (Collison and Parcell 2001), promote 
the sharing of learning experiences between teams and support to develop strong 
networks and cohesion (Ehlers 2008: 25). 

If one studies the existing literature on “assessment” and “evaluation,” in context 
of quality development for learning and EL, and with an emphasis towards the 
characteristics of self- or peer assessment/evaluation, one — sooner or later — has to 
recognize that many experts disagree in their notions of the two terms. Considering 
this, Scanlan (2003) states that, “depending on the authority or dictionary consulted, 
assessment and evaluation may be treated as synonyms or as distinctly different 
concepts.” 

Accounting for this fact, the different theoretical perspectives of self- 
assessment, peer assessment, and self-evaluation will be examined as one 
approach for assessing and developing quality. In order to substantiate the basis 
for further research, the underlying theory of each concept will be examined 
individually. 



72A Self-Assessment 



“Self-assessment is the process of critically reviewing the quality of one’s own 
performance and provision.” The utilization of self-assessment is consistent with the 
general perception that students should be more responsible for their own learning 
and the processes of assessment and has become an important and innovative 
method in the understanding and constitution of modern learning and assessment 
(White 2009). Bond (1991) states that the most defining characteristic of self- 
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Table 7.5 Potential course of actions — peer assist-based approach — Part I 



Phase 

Preparation and 
prearrangements 



Activities/purpose Implementation roadmap 



1 . Clarify the • Internal reflection of 

purpose the problem 

• Considering if peer 

assist is the appropri- 
ate method 

• Ensuring that the pur- 

pose and process of 
peer assist is known 
and understood 



2. Select participants 
and send 
invitations 



3. Identify and invite 
a facilitator 



• Finding a group of ide- 

ally 6-8 people with 
a right diversity of 
skills, competencies, 
and experience 
through mixing up 
seasoned experts with 
participants who are 
not so familiar with 
the process 

• Ascertain if the partic- 

ular issue has already 
been addressed and if 
a solution or pattern 
has been achieved 
and documented that 
could be adopted 

• Invite the chosen 

participants 

• Identify and invite a 

facilitator 

• Facilitator should not 

the assistee himself 
or part of the group 
that that demands 
assistance 

• Facilitator = an 

“external” peer that is 
determined by the 
assistee or group who 
manages the organi- 
zational aspects of 
the process and 
thereby ensure that 
the PASS reaches the 
desired outcome 



• Short explanation of the 

problem on wiki, 
forum, or blog 
(including a few links 
to brief introductions 
and descriptions of 
peer assists) 

• Speciflcation of 

expected benefits of a 
peer assist for the 
particular issue 
within the chosen 
publishing/collabora- 
tion platform 

• Skimming through 

available online 
profiles of possible 
candidates 

• Assistant sends 

invitations via e-mail 
to the chosen 
participants 



• Chosen facilitator gets 
an invitation via 
e-mail (including a 
description of the 
associated duties and 
responsibilities or a 
link to exemplary 
well-documented 
case) 



(continued) 
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Table 7.5 (continued) 



Phase Activities/purpose Implementation roadmap 



4. Set up an envi- 


• Establishment of a 


• Eor this purpose an 


ronment to 


central destination to 


always accessible and 


collaborate 


publish details on 


easy editable area 




timing and schedul- 


within platform such 




ing and to outline the 


as a wiki, blog, or 




desired deliverables, 


protopage is 




guidelines, and 
expected behavior 


predestinated 


5. Set up a schedule 


• Setup of a time frame 


• Depending the setup of 


for the execution 


that accounts for 


the group times and 




complexity of the 


dates can be 




problem and the 


negotiated through- 




familiarity of the 


out the process by 




participants with the 


utilizing tools such as 




context 


doodle or forced 




• Ensuring the availabil- 


upon the participants 




ity of all participants 


as a preset schedule 
• Either way, the 

resulting time sched- 
ule should be avail- 
able within the 
central environment 
to collaborate and 
communicate at all 
times 



assessment is “the involvement of students in identifying standards and/or criteria 
to apply to their work and making judgments about the extent to which they have 
met these criteria and standards.” Bond (1994) argues further that self-assessment 
seems to affect students’ results, critical awareness of their own work as well as 
their sense of responsibility, independence, and their confidence in their own 
abilities in a positive manner. In addition to that the “new found” confidence can 
also have positive effects on the quality of later work. As a consequence the most 
essential benefit of SA lies in the process of students reviewing their own learning. 
This helps them to acquire reflective habits of mind (Bond 1994), which is key to 
continuous and progressive improvement of their learning capabilities, and also to 
discover, reveal, and highlight the importance of subjective perspectives and gains 
in learning, which could otherwise have not been revealed by attempts of assessing 
and evaluating the results from the perspective of someone else other than them- 
selves (Bond 1994; Curtz 1994). “Growth in intelligence, or thinking, is precisely 
growth in the capacity for ongoing reflective self-assessment” (Curtz 1994). The 
key motivation for introducing SA relies on the potential to enable students to 
develop an awareness of their own long-term learning development and perfor- 
mance. The ability to self-assess is considered to be a key necessity for lifelong 
learning and a core educational skill, which educators within higher education 
would like to see being developed as early as possible. 
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Table 7.6 Potential course of actions — peer assist-based approach — Part II 

Phase Activities/purpose Implementation roadmap 



Execution First round: problem 
presentation 
period (approxi- 
mately 10 min) 



Second round: ques- 
tion period 
(approximately 
30 min) 



Third round: initial 
proposal period 
(approximately 
45 min) 



Fourth round: final 
proposal period 
(approximately 
30 min) 



• Highlight the concrete pur- 

pose the PASS 

• Provide a short and sharp 

outline of the context and 
make a clear request of 
what is expected to be 
accomplished 



• Participants improve their 

uptake and understanding 
of the problem and context 
by asking questions, chal- 
lenge mental models, and 
offer opinions and new 
lines of inquiry while criti- 
cally addressing the issue 
rather than the assistant 

• Facilitator is responsible to 

ensure that the discussion 
flows smoothly and does 
not get lost in talk or fizzle 
out 



• Participants present (and 

discuss) their suggestions 
on the issue (explaining 
what they have learned so 
far, which possibilities they 
would consider, and why 
they think it is the best 
possible option to 
progress) 

• Participants are invited by the 

facilitator to hand in one 
final proposal 



• Reuse of the provided expla- 

nation to clarify the pur- 
pose (complemented 
according to the back- 
ground of the selected 
participants) 

• Presentation of problem 

description (including pre- 
viously achieved results 
and plans for the future) 
within the installed PASS 
collaboration platform 
(Wiki/Blog/Protopage) 

• This step can be accom- 

plished via the wiki or 
forum within the central 
collaboration platform or 
as an online chat or VOIP 
session 

• The first option has the 

advantage that the results 
are instantly and perma- 
nently accessible to all 
participants, while a Chat 
or VOIP session allows for 
a natural and free progres- 
sion of discussions but 
requires to explicitly gen- 
erate a transcript 

• In cases of very complex 

issues summarizing the 
outcomes in an “after 
action review” on a forum, 
wiki, or blog is particularly 
advisable either way 

• Suggestions are ideally 

placed within a wiki or 
forum in order to allows all 
participants to read and 
discuss the suggestions of 
others 



• This final feedback could 
possibly be posted within a 
final thread/entry within a 
wiki/forum/blog to accu- 
mulate the final thoughts of 
all participants 



(continued) 
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Table 7.6 (continued) 


Phase 


Activities/purpose 


Implementation roadmap 


Fifth round: deci- 
sion (approxi- 
mately 10 min) 


• The assistant decides based 
on the participants’ 
suggestions and all other 
previously accomplished 
work which recommenda- 
tion(s) will be taken into 
action and why and how 
the approach will be 
followed in the further 
proceeding 


• The final decision, its moti- 
vation and contact infor- 
mation or further dates for 
potential reconnecting 
should be publicized on the 
central collaboration 
platform 



In the educational context SA requires an environment that allows its 
participants to proceed in mutual cooperation (Curtz 1994) while remaining suffi- 
ciently autonomous (Boud 1994). A prerequisite of SA is that it takes place within a 
context in which there can be open and vigorous discussion of educational issues. 

There are however scenarios, such as assessment situations, that publicly place 
students in rank order, include judgments or recommendations for employment, or 
have some sort of other outcomes that are significant to the “external” world, 
making self-assessment inapplicable (Boud 1994). Boud argues that there are 
contexts “so intrinsically oppressive — to staff and to students” that an implemen- 
tation of self-assessment would be highly impractical. Therefore the following 
contextual prerequisites can arguably be understood as “Do’s and Don’ts” for the 
successful implementation of SA (see Table 7.7). 

Self-assessment demands a variety of skills and knowledge from lecturers in 
order to accurately, sufficiently, and timely address the misconceptions that 
students tend to harbor about the process and its outcomes. Therefore the introduc- 
tion of SA requires a sensitive approach and detailed preparation including lecturers 
placing more emphasis on the relationship between assessment tasks and overall 
course outcomes, the processes of involving students, and preparation of guidelines 
to explicitly support students’ understanding of what excellent work looks like, and 
how to execute excellent assessment. In practice this means that students have to be 
taught how to evaluate their own work accurately and develop the appropriate skills 
to make SA have a positive impact on their achievement. Therefore lecturers need 
to briefly and clearly outline the general context of learning in order to highlight the 
importance and coherence of self-assessment and additionally recalibrate the shift 
of control and power that occurs when assessment decisions are shared. 

In order to successfully implement SA, it is suggested that lecturers accurately 
define self-assessment as “judging the quality of one’s own work” and strive to 
make the benefits and advantages of SA visible to learners before and throughout 
the process. Furthermore, detecting and exposing misconceptions by means of 
prompting students to verbalize their feelings and beliefs about self-assessment is 
very important within the early stages of introducing the method. Furthermore, SA 
should always be introduced by means of beginning with small exercises like short 
essays and then progress to more demanding tasks. Sessions including small group 
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Table 7.7 Self-assessment — liberating vs. oppressive factors (Bond 1994) 





Liberating SA factors 


Oppressive SA factors 


Motivation of 
introduction 


Enhancing learning 


Institutional or other external 
requirements 


Rationale of 
introduction 


Clear and with an opportunity to 
question it 


Course requirements 


Definition of criteria 


Collaborative establishment 
(implies contributions of — 
and negotiation with learners) 


Determined solely by lecturers or 
externals 


Determination of the 
process 


Learners have influence on the 
process and course of actions 


Process is imposed on learners 


Impact on formal 


Identifiable contribution to for- 


Outcomes are not accounted for 


entities of learning 


mal decision-making 


formally 


Integration into overall 


SA is one of many complemen- 


SA is isolated from other 


learning approach 


tary strategies to promote 
self-directed and interdepen- 
dent learning 


strategies (solely tacked onto 
existing subjects) 


Scope and impact 


SA practices permeate the whole 
course 


Marginalized importance of SA 
(applied only to subjects with 
low overall status and 
significance) 


Sharing control 


Lecturers and staff are aware and 
consent to share control of 
assessment 


Lecturers and staff retain all 
control (sometimes despite 
appearing otherwise) 


Peer feedback 


Qualitative peer feedback is used 
as part of the process 


Qualitative peer feedback is 
subordinated to quantitative 
peer assessment 


Student’s records 


SA becomes/is part of a profiling 
process in which students 
have an active role 


Student records are created with- 
out or only little regard to 
their own input 


Setup 


SA activities are introduced in 
step with the students’ 
capabilities in learning 
how-to-leam 


SA is a one-off event either 
without any or only with little 
preparation 



work, in which the members of each group review, evaluate and discuss small 
examples of their work in turn, is an adequate introduction to the method, since it 
allows lecturers to moderate and guide the progress. Additionally, selecting a 
performance that fits students’ experience and expertise supports the purpose, 
since learners usually experience difficulties generating criteria for fields in 
which they only have very limited or no experience. Considering that the workload 
for lecturers does not normally decrease before both lecturers and students have 
acquired significant experience and expertise, the introduction of SA should not be 
considered as a time-saving measure. 

Finally, the overall objectives of SA are supported if lectures not only publicize 
the use of the method to their students but also prepare a rationale about why self- 
assessment is an important part of an assessment repertoire. 

Since the involvement of learners in the assessment process on basis of self- 
assessment is already a relatively well-defined and established method within the 
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context of learning, it can be considered as advancement towards the assessment 
and development of quality within e-leaming 2.0 environments. 



7 . 2.5 Peer Assessment 

Topping (1998: 250) defines peer assessment (PAM) as “an arrangement in which 
individuals consider the amount, level, value, worth, quality, or success of the 
products or outcomes of learning of peers of similar status.” PA is based on the 
philosophies of active learning (Palchikov and Goldfinch 2000); based on Piaget 
(1971), as it implies the joint construction of knowledge through discourse (e.g., 
Vygotsky 1962). PAM stands for a group of learners with similar backgrounds and 
abilities that not only play the learner role but also act as instructors by means of 
assessing their peers’ learning (Topping 1998; Topping and Ehly 2001). Referring 
to peer assessment. Black and William (2006) argue that examining the work of 
other students alongside their own, supports students in understanding, accepting, 
and making sense of assessment criteria, which can increase students “involvement, 
responsibility, and excellence,” and help to establish more distinct and skill- 
oriented learning units based on integrating additional and enhanced feedback 
(Weaver and Cottrell 1986). “An important educational function of peer assessment 
is the provision of detailed peer feedback.” (Palchikov and Goldfinch 2000). Black 
et al. (2003) accentuate that peer assessment amplifies the student voice in the 
learning process, leading to meta-cognitive benefits for lecturers and students, 
and focusing the assessment objectives, purposes, criteria, and marking scales. 
PAM is considered to deepen the involvement of students with their learning, 
increase their interest, activity, interactivity, identification, bonding, self- 
confidence, and empathy with their peers as well as often immediately sharpening 
their general understanding of learning. This is to large extent a result of the fact 
that being an assessor as well as being an assessee, brings about a change of 
perspective and can promote a sense of ownership, personal responsibility, and 
motivation. 

However, the increase in student responsibility can cause insecurity and even 
anxiety for participants who are not familiar with the process. This can be reduced 
by initial positive feedback, which may, in turn, also heighten the acceptance of 
subsequent negative feedback. There are also difficulties concerning the validity 
and reliability of assessment done by students. Saving tutor time devoted to 
summative marking seems to be an unrealistic objective for the introduction of 
PA due to the fact that student marking is considered to be to unreliable (Bostock 
2004) Of course, this would change with the help of negotiated criteria (Race 1998) 
and more assessment practice (Bostock 2004). With increasing resource constraints 
and decreasing capacity of academics to provide sufficient feedback, peer feedback 
could become a central part of the learning process, rather than an occasional 
option. Apart from students providing grades as part of the summative assessment 
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Fig. 7.2 Feedback Loop 
(based on Trahasch 2004) 



Author 



Discussion Review 



process is perceived as problematic and therefore there is little consensus on its 
value. 

A collaborative peer assessment processes can be subdivided into three different 
phases of (1) authoring and submission of an artifact, (2) review of the submission 
on the basis of a given set of criteria and feedback schema, and (3) discussion of a 
certain aspect exemplified by the artifacts or reviews (see Fig. 7.2). 

Table 7.8 defines the following steps for the peer-assessment process. 

A representative example of formative and summative online peer assessment 
was carried out in 1999/2000 by the author of an MSc module (Bostock 2004). The 
process included 38 students developing instructional Web applications on a topic 
of choice for 25 % of the module assessment. After one round of formative reviews 
in the form of text criticisms and percentage marks against five criteria given by 
four assessors per assessee, students were allowed to improve their work. Follow- 
ing a second round of summative assessment by the same assessors, the compiled 
four marks per author were sent to the tutors, who decided to remark all the work. 
In general, students perceived the formative reviews as useful, and the text 
feedback was valued more than the marks. They liked the fact that anonymity 
allowed for “ruthless” feedback and appreciated the possibility of examining other 
students work. 



72.6 Self-Evaluation 

The concept of self-evaluation (SE) is generally defined as students judging the 
quality of their work, based on evidence and explicit criteria, for the purpose of 
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Table 7.8 Self-assessment — liberating vs. oppressive factors (Bond 1994) 

Step Pre-peer assessment 

1 Development of assignment 

2 Collaborative definition of criteria aligned to the particular task and field of study^ 

3 Individual or group-based completion of the assignment and presentation 

4 Peer assessment 

5 Review: completion of review templates, sheets, or grids 

6 Post-peer assessment 

7 Discussion and processing of peer evaluations and feedback 

8 Rework of assessed materials 
^See self-assessment 

achieving better results in their work in the future. According to Rolheiser and Ross 
(2001), teaching students how to assess their own progress against self or 
predefined criteria or known quality standards, considerably increases students’ 
performance, self-efficacy and increased, intrinsic motivation. According to Ehlers 
(2008) and Rolheiser and Ross (2001) self-evaluation, even though it leaves a major 
portion of decision-making in the hands of the students, does not rely upon the 
arbitrariness of students (Ehlers 2008). The following steps, known as the “4-Stage 
Model of Self-Evaluation,” are suggested as a general course of activities for self- 
evaluation. (Ehlers 2008; Rolheiser and Ross 2001): 

1 . Definition of criteria 

2. Assessment by means of application of determined criteria 

3. Eeedback and processing of stakeholders evaluation 

4. Development of objectives, plans, and strategies for further learning 

An exemplary example for a possible course of actions (see Table 7.9) of will be 
provided on based on the “4-Stage Model of Self-Evaluation” (Ehlers 2008 and 
Rolheiser & Ross 200X): 

All three presented methods (self-assessment, peer assessment, and self- 
evaluation) are highly applicable for formative assessment, and can also be used 
as a component in a summative assessment. The introduction of the methods is 
generally considered to be best suited for short and well- structured, text-based 
content. The methods allow for a high degree of collaboration and depending on 
the setup also entail the negotiation of criteria. 



7.2. 7 Social Recommendation 

This chapter will introduce the basic principles of Social Information Retrieval 
(SIR), present some selected techniques and mechanisms of SIR and outline the 
necessity for, and benefit of these in context of Quality Development for 
technology-enhanced learning 2.0. 
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Table 7.9 Self-assessment: exemplary course of actions for assessing and developing quality 
(Ehlers 2008) 



Phase 



Activities/purpose Implementation roadmap 



1 . Definition of 
criteria 



2. Assessment by 
means of appli- 
cation of deter- 
mined criteria 



3. Feedback and 
processing of 
stakeholder 
evaluation 



4. Development of 
objectives, plans, 
and strategies for 
further learning 



• Early involvement of students 

• Development, negotiation, 

and weighting of a criteria 
catalogue(aligned to the 
particular task and field of 
study) 

• Students autonomously eval- 

uate their own learning pro- 
cess in consideration of the 
previously developed 
criteria 

• Explanatory best practice 

examples are provided 

• Supporting concepts and 

strategies of self-evaluation 
such as graphic organizers 
like traffic lights, triangles, 
KWL/KWHL grids, PMI 
sheets should be explained 

• Presentation of learning 

contents together with 
student’s own evaluation 
feedback 

• Triangulation of stakeholder 

views in order to develop a 
consensus and transform the 
results into options and 
possibilities to advance and 
improve 



• Identification of areas and 

objectives for competence 
development as well as 
plans and strategies to 
achieve them 

• Consultation and negotiation 

with lecturer, mentor, or 
advisor 

• Development of a final con- 

clusion including strengths, 
weaknesses, and strategies 
to advance (i.e., concrete 
next steps) 



• Presentation of predefined criteria cata- 

logue within a forum or wiki 

• Negotiation of criteria via online sur- 

vey/poll or as through a live chat ses- 
sion 

• Publication of settled criteria and 

weighting in a blog 

• Reflection on learning is usually done 

within a Blog that then serves a per- 
sonal learning diary (E-Portfolio) 

• Explanatory examples should be made 

easily accessible and provided in a 
way that allows further questions and 
discussion such as forums or wiki 

• Supporting concepts could potentially 

be integrated into the online learning 
environments (E-Portfolio software) 



• Depending on the complexity and 

granularity of the content, a blog 
(simple general commenting func- 
tionality) or wiki (more sophisticated 
and advanced possibilities) can be 
used in order to allow a student’s 
peers to selectively provide feedback 
on single aspects or the subject as a 
whole 

• The summary report of the gathered 

insights, suggestions, and conclusion 
should finally be provided by the 
assessee on the chosen platform (i.e., 
as an individual entry within the blog 
or wiki) 

• Consultation of lecturers can take place 

as dialogue within a blog or wiki or as 
an online chat session 

• Results and final conclusions should be 

presented contiguously to the content 
and feedback of assessment and 
therefore ideally within the previ- 
ously used system 
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As established over the course of the previous chapters, the quest for developing 
quality in EL 2.0 is, in many ways, associated with and linked to the increased 
involvement of learners. This, however, implies a switch of power, responsibility, 
and flow of information. It also results in the fact that the average amount of 
information, published by an active learner, increases significantly. Koper and 
Tattersall (2004) argue that without any supporting structures or technologies it 
becomes virtually impractical for the participants of learning networks to identify 
the most appropriate information. Kalz et al. (2007) argue that as the availability of 
open educational resources increases, a disparity between the availability of 
resources and the educational use of the available material increases, too. 

Learners are in deep need of concepts and techniques, such as filtering, cluster- 
ing, and recommending technologies, which complement the presented methods by 
supporting learners in overcoming the information overload at hand (Melville et al. 
2002) and/or to find peers with similar or adjacent interests, knowledge, and 
experience for the application of the previously discussed methods. 



Social Information Retrieval 

Social Information Retrieval (SIR^) is a concept that has been around since the 
popularization of the World Wide Web and is generally defined as an approach, or 
set of techniques, that empowers individuals in obtaining relevant information by 
“harnessing the knowledge or experience of colleagues, friends, peers, and others” 
(Vuorikari et al. 2009). In other words, and in its broadest sense, SIR stands for 
what Morville (2004) expressed by stating “we use people to find content” and “we 
use content to find people.” 

Summarizing Social Information Retrieval essentially comprises a set of 
techniques and mechanisms, such as social navigation, collaborative filtering, 
social network analysis, social bookmarking, as well as sharing queries, tags, 
annotations, ratings, and evaluations (Vuorikari et al. 2007: 5). 



Social Navigation 

According to Svensson, asking another person for the direction to a place, instead 
of looking at a map oneself, is a common way of navigating an information space 
in the real world. Any form of communication that takes place between agents 
(human or artificial) to navigate an information space is referred to as social 
navigation (SN). Simplified, social navigation means nothing else but providing 
the users of an environment with information, dynamically, regarding the actions 
of other users within the same environment (Kurhila et al. 2002). In this instance 
Dieberger (2001) actually defines social navigation as a “design approach” based 



^ Sometimes also referred to as or Social Knowledge Retrieval (SKR). 
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on “either visualizing traces of other users’ activities” or on the “direct or indirect 
communication between users, with the goal to facilitate locating and evaluating 
information.” Furthermore, Dieberger et al. (2001) emphasizes that social naviga- 
tion can occur in a variety of ways and it is still uncertain which forms are most 
beneficial to which purpose and fields. As Dieberger argues. Social Navigation 
can be classified into (a) indirect forms of SN and (b) direct forms of 
SN. Referring to this classification Munro et al. (1999) uses the example of a 
grocery store: if people visiting the store are given recommendations regarding 
what other customers have bought, the navigation is indirect because information 
is based on the aggregated history of previous, non-concurrent, events of usage 
and must therefore be brought to the attention of users by means of associated 
mechanisms. 

If, on the other hand, people get to know about other customers moving around 
the store and have the possibility to seek assistance, navigation is direct, because 
actors are co-present and their activities are immediately perceived. Dieberger 
(1999) points out that most experiments with social navigation in an educational 
setting have been forms of indirect social navigation, explaining the prevalent use 
of the term “footprints” (of other users) to illustrate, the basic idea of SN (Dieberger 
et al. 2000). 



Recommender Systems 

Recommender Systems (RSs) are probably the most well-known, established, and 
accepted concepts of SIR and SN on the Web. They have been utilized for years as 
customer-based recommendation systems by social networking services, the 
e-entertainment industry, and foremost for e-commerce online sales companies 
such as Amazon.com, Ebay.com or Linden et al. 2003). “Social recommendation 
techniques can help in exploiting similarities between learners to suggest poten- 
tially relevant learning objects that might not be found by explicit search” (Nejdl 
and Wolpers 2004). Generally speaking, the core task of a recommender system is 
to recommend valuable items, in a personalized manner in order to help users make 
good choices from a large number of alternatives without having sufficient personal 
experience or awareness of the alternatives. 

Adomavicius and Tuzhilin (2005) state that the general purpose of RS is to 
preselect information that users might be interested in. According to Duval (2006) 
transferring and narrowing down the concept of Google’s PageRank to learning 
materials, by means of determining how useful the collective of learners perceived 
a particular learning object (or learning sequence) to be for a specific learning 
purpose, would provide individual learners with a solid indication of the expected 
subjectively perceived quality of an particular object (or sequence). 

Comparing RSs for E-Commerce with RSs for Learning the mere difference 
between the act of buying an item and broadening one’s knowledge through 
learning make providing recommendations for customers and learners so funda- 
mentally different regarding the complexity of accounting for the cognitive state of 
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users (user model), as well as developing semantic relationships between items 
(environmental conditions), that RSs for E-commerce can in the best case serve as 
an inspiration for designing and developing RSs for TEL. Drachsler et al. (2009) 
closely examined the differences between RSs for TEL and RSs for other domains, 
specifically E-Commerce, and elaborated the following aspects as key when con- 
sidering the design of RSs for TEL: 

• The key recommendation goal of RSs for TEL is to provide learners with 
suitable LAs (LOs and potential peers) in order to support their competence 
development within an LN 

• RSs for TEL have to deal with different levels of complexity for different 
learning situations that a learner might get involved in: i.e., the cognitive state 
of the learner and learning content as well as the purpose, role and context of 
specific LA may change over time, context, and across various stages of learning 

• RS for TEL have to incorporate relevant pedagogical rules, such as taking into 
account a learner’s individual competence level in order to suggest appropriate 
LAs 

As a consequence Drachsler et al. (2009) argue that it is a very demanding, 
intricate, and sometimes even impossible endeavor to apply one RS from a particu- 
lar domain to another domain with different recommendation purposes and domain 
characteristics. Drachsler et al. (2004) also emphasize that the advent of Web 2.0 
and the resulting amplification of lifelong learners, acting in different roles 
(teachers, learners, or knowledge providers), in different LNs in parallel, with the 
intention of publishing their own LAs as well as to share, rate, whilst adjusting their 
learning activities in relation to other learners, makes RSs for TEL particularly 
beneficial for bottom-up approaches to learning, informal learning, EL 2.0, or in 
general, learning that is based on the participation of the (lifelong) learners. 

Irrespective of the potential domain, any RS can be based on and realized 
through a variety of different strategies. According to the current literature, there 
are two major perspectives regarding the implementation of RSs. The first strategy 
is referred to as a “top-down perspective” (Drachsler et al. 2009) “content-based 
approach” (Bell and Koren 2007) This relies on profiling items as well as the users 
themselves in order to allow algorithms to associate users with matching items. 
The underlying idea of the approach is to enhance filtering techniques through 
well-defined educational metadata and educationally influenced filtering decisions 
and therefore requires gathering external information that might not be easy to 
collect. The second strategy is referred to as a “bottom up perspective” (Drachsler 
et al. 2009). This partially avoids this difficulty encountered with a top down 
strategy, as it relies on an approach that is similar to collaborative filtering (CE) 
(Bell and Koren 2007) and basically generates recommendations based on learner 
provided information, such as “tags,” “ratings,” or “behavior data.” The latter 
perspective is therefore built on the underlying assumption of CE that those who 
agreed in the past tend to agree again in the future (Bell and Koren 2007). As a 
consequence this approach largely avoids the explicit and extensive collection of 
data about users or items and instead seeks to analyze the relationships and 
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interdependencies between potential entities in order to identify new user-item 
associations. This unveils patterns that could hardly be uncovered using content- 
based techniques. 

Even though it has been promoted by several theoretical frameworks such as 
PageRank (Duval) or Smart Recommendation (Tang and McCalla 2005), the 
concept of RSS for technology-enhanced learning has yet to be fully accepted. 
Nevertheless nonexclusive, educational services such as Scribd.com and several 
generic 2.0 applications, especially social bookmarking services such as Linkedin, 
Delicious, StumbleUpon and Furl Youtube, Flickr, and social networking services 
such as Facebook already enable learners to use their recommendation services for 
educational purposes along the way. Another learning and research-focused Web 
service that does not yet offer RSs but would very likely benefit tremendously from 
an integration of its functionalities is CiteULike.com, which promotes the sharing 
of scientific references among researchers and learners by providing possibilities 
for importing articles from repositories, automatically determining those articles’ 
metadata, and allowing the personalized tagging of items, thereby enabling users to 
organize their libraries individually. 

The strengths of RSs obviously lie in the possibility of significantly speeding up 
the process of discovering “quality” learning resources and helping learners to find 
peers with similar interests, learning preferences and appraisal and understanding of 
“quality” educational material. Based on the recommendations, RSs can potentially 
also support learners in connecting with other peers for a variety of reasons such as 
study-focused information exchange in communities of interest, practice, and 
knowledge or peer networks for peer-based methods of quality development and 
assurance. (Andersen et al. 2008). 



72.8 E-Portfolio Assessment 



E-Portfolios (EP), also referred to as “personal learning diaries” or “peer learning 
logs,” can be defined as learner-created and -centered products that provide 
individuals with a space to record and present information, which has been acquired 
during any form of education or training experience. An E-Portfolio is essentially 
an online collection of work consisting of any form of digital content (files, 
graphics, photos, curriculum vitas, or multimedia). E-Portfolios allow learners to 
demonstrate their growing competence by means of articulating their formal and 
informal learning experiences by collecting achievements and records. Further- 
more, E-Portfolios are considered to facilitate assessment and reflection (Becta 
et al. 2007: 4), as they basically represent, and at the same time rely on, the learning 
processes they reflect E-Portfolios for learning purposes are particularly 
appreciated for supporting learners in developing a variety of key skills, such as 
collecting, selecting, reflecting, sharing, collaborating, annotating, and presenting 
(JISC 2008a). Additionally, EPs are considered to support the transition to employ- 
ment, as a side effect of other E-Portfolio-related processes (Strivens 2007). 
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Amplified by the rise of blogging Web sites and services, E-Portfolios have quickly 
become an inherent part of most modem learning environments and are a standard 
tool for most providers and practitioners of e-learning (Strivens 2007; Oradini and 
Saunders 2007). 

In as much as E-Portfolios serve as institutional drivers and enablers; six 
purposes and fundamental learning abilities supported by the use of E-Portfolios 
can be identified (Martin 2008). 

1 . Capturing and storing evidence 

2. Reflecting 

3. Giving and receiving feedback 

4. Planning and setting goals 

5. Collaborating 

6. Presenting to an audience 

In agreement with the outlined shift from “Assessment of Learning” to “Assess- 
ment for Learning,” Barrett and Carney (2005) distinguish between two forms of 
E-Portfolios which are distinct in terms of purpose, design, and content: 

1 . Portfolios used for Assessment of Learning (AoL) 

2. Portfolios used for Assessment of Learning (AfL) 

Prom this perspective, Ehlers (2008: 21) draws a distinction between the use of 
EPS for (a) summative assessment and (b) formative assessment (see Table 7.10): 
As this comparison illustrates, E-Portfolios satisfy essentially two purposes for 
learning. Por one, they are innovative tools, supporting the learning process and 
secondly, they can, ‘'if used for formative assessment purposes, rather than sum- 
mative evaluation, [. . .] be powerful devices for learning f and used as an instru- 
ment (see Pig. 7.3) that facilitates the assessment of its outcomes (Barrett and 
Carney 2005; Black and Wiliam 2005). 

With reference to this it can be argued that the use of E-Portfolios re-emphasize that 
AfL adds a secondary purpose to the traditional understanding of assessment, which 
re-accentuates the shift from heteronomous, external and mostly test-based forms of 
AoL, towards more self-determined methods. This approach increasingly incorporates 
the learners’ perspectives and the focus on the comprehension and reflection of 
learning processes (Lucas 2007). Purthermore, the use of E-Portfolios focuses on 
building and establishing learners’ competencies, skills, and responsibilities and 
empowers them to be more adaptable and effective in their learning (Lucas 2007; 
JISC 2008b). Taking this into consideration, E-Portfolios close a crucial gap in terms 
of serving as link between teaching, learning, and assessment (Ehlers 2008: 22). 

Additionally, and in terms of general planning and execution of the assessment 
of E-Portfolios, Atlay (2005) advises lecturers to take into consideration four key 
questions while planning and executing the assessment of E-Portfolios. 

• What is the object of assessment: products or processes? 

• Will the outcome be graded, and, if so, what form of grading is appropriate? Pass 
or fail? 
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Table 7.10 Assessment of learning vs. assessment for learning with e-portfolios (Barrett and 
Carney 2005) 





Portfolios used for assessment of 
learning 


Portfolios that support assessment 
for learning 


Form of assessment 


Summative assessment 


Eormative assessment 


Purpose 


Purpose of portfolio is prescribed 
by an institution 


Purpose of portfolio is negotiated 
and agreed upon with learners 


Artifacts 


Artifacts predefined by institutions 
to determine the results of 
instruction 


Artifacts are selected by learners 
(in agreement with lecturers) to 
display and reflect upon their 
learning progress 


Timing 


Usually developed at the end of a 
learning unit — and within a 
limited timeframe 


Development and maintenance on 
an ongoing basis throughout the 
learning unit with a flexible 
timeframe 


Application 


Generation of a score or grade 
based on categories, criteria, 
and quantitative data to external 
audiences (potential use for 
high stake decisions) 


Content gets reviewed by learners, 
their peers, and lecturers and 
used to provide feedback to 
improve learning (only very 
rarely used for high stake 
decisions) 


Organization 


Usually structured around a set of 
outcomes, goals or standards 


Determined by learners themselves 
and negotiated with mentors, 
advisers, and teacher 


Motivation 


Extrinsic motivation required 


Intrinsic motivation is fostered 
(engages the learner) 


Audience 


External (little or no choice) 


learner, peers, family, friends 
(learners can choose) 



• How will the results be weighted? 

• How can it be integrated into existing systems and approaches of assessment? 

Even though these advices cannot be applied directly to the use of EPs in 
combination with for instance self-reflection, it does outline the importance of 
preliminary considerations and additional supporting measures. Eurthermore, it 
should be emphasized that agreeing upon the terms of publishing and exchange 
of data beforehand is strongly advisable in combined use of EPs with methods such 
as peer assessment (Ehlers 2008: 22). 

In many cases simple and free weblog services such as blogger.com satisfy the 
basic requirements of managing and publishing basic content. Nevertheless popular 
online services such as PebblePad (http://www.pebblelearning.co.uk), LiveText. 
com, and E-Portfolio. org offer a significantly wider range of functions and allow for 
an incorporation of assessment, collaboration, and peer reflection based on 
E-Portfolios. Barrett (2008a, b) divides the variety of different E-Portfolio tools 
into two groups each containing three tool categories (see Table 7.11): 

The most popular application of E-Portfolios are learning diaries, accompanying 
higher education institutions courses or other educational programs or training. Eor 
instance the “Prolog, Artificial Intelligence I” course at the higher education 
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Primary 
Purpose: 
Learning or 
Reflection 



Balancing 
the Two Faces of 
ePortfolios 



Primary 
Purpose: 
Showcase or 
^Accountability^ 



i Learning & Collaboration L. 


1 


Showcasting Achievement 


t 




Audience: 
Primarily Internal 






1 


Portfolio as 

Workspace 

Process 




Primarily External 


Portfolio as 

Showcase 


r iincia^uuii 


Product 



Reflection: 

Immediate 




1 role of teacher 
&self 



Documentation of Learning 

Personal Learning Environment 



Multiple presentation 
portfolios depending 
on purpose and audience 



Documentation of Achievement 

Assessment Management System 



Fig. 7.3 Two faces of e-portfolios (cf. Barrett 2009) 



institutions of Duisburg-Essen allows participants to keep a learning diary, while 
they are attending the course and solving the given exercises. These learn logs are, 
however, not publicly available and are accessed and assessed exclusively by the 
tutors. The benefit to the development and assessment of learning for the students 
mostly stems from the use of these EPs in combination with self-reflection. How- 
ever, there is also an informal and formative assessment between the students and 
their tutors, which takes place over the period the whole course. At the end of the 
course, the material accumulated in the blogs is also assessed in a summative and 
formal fashion by the tutor. The result of these assessments, which are expressed as 
a pass or fail decision, influence the grade that the students receive in completing 
the course (Table 7.12). 

The E-Portfolio Portaf of the pedagogic higher education institutions of 
St. Gallen (PHSG, Swiss) is another example for the use of EPs in an educational 
context. According to the associated website,^ the service provided allows its users 
to create their own qualification profiles, generate different views for differing users 
or user groups, run various blogs, upload files, and create communities in order to 
socialize and maintain valuable contacts. Eurthermore, the E-Portfolio Blog 
provides detailed information in the form of linked articles and incorporated 



^ http://ping.phrblog.kaywa.ch/ 

^ http://eportfolio-phsg.ning.com/ 
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Table 7.12 Comparison “e-Portfolio vs. online tests” (based on Homung-Prahauser et al. 2007) 



Characteristics 


Online examinations 


E-portfolio 


Preparation 


• Excessive preparation for 
examiner 


• Excessive preparation for candidate 


Forms 


• Online multiple-choice test 


• Project-related work with e-portfolio 




• Online tasks 


• E-Portfolios for purposes of planning 




• Simulations (pilot 
examination) 


one’s studies 


Materials assessed 


• Answers 


• Studying/leaming objectives, learning 

plans 

• Artifacts (materials, reports) 

• Reflections on learning 

• Eeedback/comments by other evaluators 


Criteria for 


• Correctness (agreement with 


• Eulfllling criteria for evaluation (raster) 


assessment 


sample solution) 


• Perspective focused on competences 




• Completeness 

• Oriented at criteria or norms 


• Eocused on individuals 


Evaluation of tests 


• East 


• Excessive 




• Objective 


• Subjective (less so with several 
evaluators) 


Behavior of 


• Rather passive testing of 


• Active development of the portfolio’s 


candidates 


knowledge 


contents 

• Inclusion of self-evaluation 



publications from various authors as a knowledgebase on the work with EPs in 
educational environments. 

EPs are especially appreciated for their ease and independence of use, their 
versatility, extendibility, and the virtually endless possibilities for application and 
possible combinations with other collaborative approaches towards learning. 
Including E-Portfolios in the process of quality development can therefore serve 
various purposes. 

The resulting multiple forms of application and possible combinations with 
additional supporting methods such as reflection, self-, or peer assessment make 
the instrument however highly appropriate within scenarios, which are based on 
technology-enhanced learning and peer production. Eor instance a combination 
with self-reflection allows the opportunity to assess and develop learning 
products and progress, without necessarily requiring the participation of any 
other stakeholders. As there is however neither a deflned course of actions, 
(Conway 2005) nor are there any comprehensive standards, common formats or 
preferred mechanisms to present information, the greatest opportunities and 
strengths, such as freedom of application and use, as well as technology indepen- 
dence also indicate the instruments weaknesses. Accordingly the application of 
E-Portfolios, independent of whichever method used, demands mentoring and 
supervision in order to lead to fruitful results (Ehlers 2008: 22). As consequence 
Ehlers subsumes that E-Portfolios are instruments for development rather than 
for control. 
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72.9 Rubrics as a Tool for Assessment: Also for 
Open-Learning Cultures 

Rubrics are frequently used today. They are a basic tool to communicate educators’ 
expectations to students and allow educational professionals to give a structured 
and comparable feedback. Frequently when introduced to rubrics, teachers feel that 
this is exactly what they needed but also ask them if they can afford them time to 
apply rubrics to all grading procedures. A rubric is a scoring tool that lists the 
criteria for a piece of work. It also articulates gradations of quality for each 
criterion, from excellent to poor. Especially for open-learning cultures, when 
tools from the Web 2.0 sphere are used, learners are encouraged to actively 
endanger into discussions, create their own knowledge landscapes, or develop 
compilations of learning resources. For facilitators it is often helpful in advance 
to clarify the expectations the have towards students learning. For formal learning 
scenarios this is true but also for informal learning scenarios it is helpful for learners 
to use rubrics to reflect their learning experiences. There are many reasons to use 
rubrics (Goodrich 2001): 

• Rubrics are powerful tools for both teaching and assessment. Rubrics can 
improve student performance, as well as monitor it, by making teachers’ 
expectations clear and by showing students how to meet these expectations. 
The most common argument for using rubrics is that they help define “quality.” 

• Second, rubrics help students to become thoughtful judges of the quality of their 
own and others’ work. When rubrics are used to guide self- and peer assessment, 
students become increasingly able to spot and solve problems in their own and 
one another’s work. Repeated practice with peer assessment, and especially self- 
assessment, increases students’ sense of responsibility. 

• Third, rubrics reduce the amount of time teachers spend evaluating student work. 
Teachers tend to find that by the time a piece has been self- and peer assessed 
according to a rubric, they have little left to say about it. Rubrics provide 
students with more informative feedback about their strengths and areas in 
need of improvement. On the other hand they limit the feedback to the aspects 
that have been chosen relevant before being the facilitators of the learning 
activities. 

• Fourth, rubrics are a great tool to use the same yardstick for measuring across a 
heterogeneous group of learners — this is especially useful in formal learning 
scenarios where learners are often judged against a common measure. 

Rubrics are popular in grading processes today. In higher education they become 
more and more popular because they provide a methodology for more authentic, 
performance-based assessments. Examples of rubrics can not only be found in this 
chapter but also on the Internet in abundance. Rubrics can in general be subdivided 
into holistic rubrics, outlining broad criteria to assess complete learning outcomes 
and analytic rubrics, analyzing learning outcomes in terms of specific detailed 
criteria (Mertler 2001). 
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Table 7.13 Example for as holistic rubric (based on Mertler 2001) 

Score Description 

5 Demonstrates complete understanding of the problem. All requirements of task are 
included in response 

4 Demonstrates considerable understanding of the problem. All requirements of task are 
included 

3 Demonstrates partial understanding of the problem. Most requirements of task are included 

2 Demonstrates little understanding of the problem. Many requirements of task are missing 

1 Demonstrates no understanding of the problem 
0 No response/task not attempted 



Holistic rubrics are usually used when errors in some part of the process can be 
tolerated provided the overall quality is high (Chase 1999). Nitko (2001) further 
states that use of holistic rubrics is probably more appropriate when performance 
tasks require students to create some sort of response and where there is no 
definitive correct answer. The focus of a score reported using a holistic rubric is 
on the overall quality, proficiency, or understanding of the specific content and 
skills in a unidimensional way. Use of holistic rubrics usually results in a quicker 
scoring process than the use of analytic rubrics (Nitko 2001). However, only limited 
feedback is provided to the student as a result of scoring performance tasks in this 
manner. A template for holistic scoring rubrics is presented in Table 7.13. 

Analytic rubrics are preferred when a focused response is required (Nitko 2001). 
In particular for performance tasks in which there may be one or two acceptable 
responses and creativity is not an essential feature of the students’ responses. 
Furthermore, analytic rubrics result initially in several scores, followed by a 
summed total score — their use represents assessment on a multidimensional level 
(Mertler 2001). As previously mentioned, the use of analytic rubrics can cause the 
scoring process to be slower, mainly because assessing several different skills or 
characteristics individually requires a teacher to examine the product several times. 
Both their construction and use can not only be more time consuming but also more 
precise and detailed in feedback for learners. Mertler (2001) stresses that as a rule of 
thumb, an individual’s work should be examined a separate time for each of the 
specific performance tasks or scoring criteria (Mertler 2001). Students receive 
specific feedback on their performance with respect to each of the individual 
scoring criteria — something that does not happen when using holistic rubrics 
(Nitko 2001). It is possible to then create a “profile” of specific student strengths 
and weaknesses (Mertler 2001). A template for analytic scoring rubrics is presented 
in Table 7.14. 

Prior to designing a specific rubric, one would have to decide whether the 
performance or product will be scored holistically or analytically. Regardless of 
which type of rubric is selected, specific performance criteria and observable 
indicators must be identified as an initial step to development. The decision 
regarding the use of a holistic or analytic approach to scoring has several possible 
implications. The most important of these is that teachers must consider first how 
they intend to use the results. If an overall, summative score is desired, a holistic 
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Table 7.14 Example for an analytic rubric (based on Mertler 2001) 





Beginning 


Developing 


Accomplished 


Exemplary Score 


Criteria 1 


Description 


Description 


Description 


Description 




reflecting 


reflecting 


reflecting 


reflecting 




beginning 


movement 


achievement 


highest level of 




level of 


towards 


of mastery 


performance 




performance 


mastery 


level of 








level of 
performance 


performance 




Criteria 2 


Description 


Description 


Description 


Description 




reflecting 


reflecting 


reflecting 


reflecting 




beginning 


movement 


achievement 


highest level of 




level of 


towards 


of mastery 


performance 




performance 


mastery 


level of 








level of 
performance 


performance 




Criteria 3 


Description 


Description 


Description 


Description 




reflecting 


reflecting 


reflecting 


reflecting 




beginning 


movement 


achievement 


highest level of 




level of 


towards 


of mastery 


performance 




performance 


mastery 


level of 








level of 
performance 


performance 




Criteria n 


Description 


Description 


Description 


Description 




reflecting 


reflecting 


reflecting 


reflecting 




beginning 


movement 


achievement 


highest level of 




level of 


towards 


of mastery 


performance 




performance 


mastery 


level of 








level of 
performance 


performance 





scoring approach would be more desirable. In contrast, if formative feedback is the 
goal, an analytic scoring rubric should be used. It is important to note that one type 
of rubric is not inherently better than the other — you must find a format that works 
best for your purposes (Mertler 2001). 

One possible procedure to develop a rubric which is combined with principles of 
students’ self-evaluation is the following step-by-step model (Goodrich 2001): 

1. Look at models: Show students examples of good and less good work. Identify 
the characteristics that make the good ones good and the bad ones bad. 

2. List criteria: Use the discussion of models to begin a list of what counts in 
quality work. 

3. Articulate gradations of quality: Describe the best and worst levels of quality, 
and then fill in the middle levels based on your knowledge of common problems 
and the discussion of not-so-good work. 

4. Practice on models: Have students use the rubrics to evaluate the models you 
gave them in Step 1 . 
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5. Use self- and peer assessment: Give students their task. As they work as them in 
the process for one or two times to perform self- and peer assessments. 

6. Revise: Always give students time to revise their work based on the feedback 
they get in Step 5. 

7. Use teacher assessment: Use the same rubric students used to assess their work 
yourself. 

The following tables give examples for possible rubrics to assess learners 
performance using twitter (see Table 7.15) or blogs (see Table 7.16). 



7.3 Final Remarks on Assessment in Open-Learning 
Cultures 

7.3.1 Trust and Peer Reputation 



Even outside the educational context, there is no doubt that the emergence of 
Web 2.0 and the underlying people-empowering concepts imply significant 
issues and consequences concerning establishing and ensuring an adequate 
level of trust within peer communities, without disregarding the challenge of 
effectively protecting individuals’ privacy and preserving the security within 
these communities. Since security and privacy issues have already been relatively 
well documented with accurately defined boundaries, enhancing trust within peer 
networks is probably one of the most important challenges facing the use of 
social information retrieval techniques for the purpose of enhancing the quality 
of and within EL 2.0 environments. In other words, as the control over quality 
development is increasingly shifting away from trusted sources of information 
towards often barely known acquaintances, or even entirely unknown 
individuals, it has become essential to evaluate “the signals” allowing us to 
distinguish between “good” and “bad” resources. As a matter of fact, computer 
security and social sciences disagree significantly about the nature of trust. It is, 
however, agreed across all domains that trust requires signals. Regarding the 
level of user interaction on the Web, and especially in EL 2.0 environments, these 
signals should ideally be impossible or at least very hard to falsify, and not 
require any form of training in their evaluation, whilst still providing sufficiently 
significant information to allow making an educated judgment about an individ- 
ual and the value of its contributions to a network. It is essential to put efficient, 
scalable, informative, and non-oppressive or “easy to game” (Wales 2004) 
metrics of trust into place. A popular example of such a solution is the “reputa- 
tion management” system known from Ebay, which establishes a user’s reputa- 
tion by allowing their members to rate trading partners with positive, negative or 
neutral feedback, and an additional line of 80 characters (Steiner 2003). Notwith- 
standing that learning-based networks certainly differ from EBay’s transaction- 
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mar, capitalization, punc- grammar, capitalization, grammar, capitalization, errors in grammar, capital- 

tuation, and spelling punctuation, and spelling punctuation, and spelling ization, punctuation, and 

(three or more errors per spelling (More than 

tweet) five errors per tweet) 




Comments and Consistently responds to Most responses to tweets are Some responses to tweets are Responses to tweets are nega- 

Contributions tweets with positive, positive and respectful negative and disrespectful tive and disrespectful and 

respectful, and succinct while providing a mean- and/or provide little value provide no value to the 

comments while providing ingful addition to the to the discussion discussion 

a meaningful addition to discussion 
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topic to life 

Organization Uses a consistent organiza- Uses a generally consistent Uses a loosely defined orga- Fails to provide a consistent 

tional structure that is easy organizational structure, nizational structure that organizational structure 

to follow and places 




the most recent posts at with the most current shows minimal awareness and shows no awareness 

the top of the page posting listed at the top of the need for consistency of the need for consistency 

Timeliness Updates blog as often or more Updates blog when required; Updates blog when reminded; Fails to update blog within the 

often than required; all most posts are date- posts are often missing a required time frame 

posts are date-stamped stamped date stamp 
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multimedia sources with and multimedia sources multimedia and image image or multimedia 

captions or annotations with captions or sources and uses incom- sources, either with a cap- 

annotations plete captions or tion or an annotation 

annotations 




Element Exemplary 3 Proficient 2 Partially proficient 1 Unsatisfactory 0 Points 

Citation Consistently uses standard Uses standard bibliographic Does not use standard biblio- Does not cite any sources ^/3 

bibliographic format to format to cite sources graphic format to cite 

cite all sources, including most of the time sources, and citations are 
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based network of sellers and buyers, it can be argued that retaliatory feedback 
dind feedback extortion, which have been identified as the key issues of the online 
auctioneer’s system (Steiner 2003), are matters of concern for educational peer 
networks, too. It might be more beneficial, however, when integrated into 
learning networks if the mechanism is applied in the same manner as Google’s 
NetTrust, which aims to leverage social trust for online trust, and accounts for 
history-based signals (implicit ratings) as well as signals based on manual 
interaction and comments (explicit ratings) (Camp 2008). 



7.3.2 Selecting a Peer That Fits! 



The challenge of identifying and selecting the most appropriate peers for particular 
topics, assignments and topics is closely related to the objective of establishing 
levels of trust and reputation among peers in a learning community. 

Approaches to studying and implementing a supporting structure for this 
matter, range from binary, unidirectional network model-based analysis 
(Liu et al. 2005) to the development of an algorithm to determine peer 
reviewers (Rodriguez and Bollen 2008). However, both approaches are led by 
the idea of establishing a peer’s reputation as a parameter in peer networks. Liu 
utilizes a weighted directional network model and establishes “PageRank” and 
“AuthorRank” as indicators of impact of individual sources and authors in a 
network. This represents a perspective on co-authorship networks that validates 
and accounts for the amount and nature of participation of its members within a 
given period. Rodriguez and Bollen, on the other hand, present an algorithm 
which attempts to automatically determine the most appropriate reviewers by 
analyzing co-authorship network data structures based on a relative-rank 
particle- swarm algorithm that claims to automatically identify conflicts of 
interest between involved parties without any human intervention. The fact 
that the latter approach is not limited to a preselected set of referees, and 
allows for weighting each referee with respects to their expertise in the domain 
makes it especially applicable to open commentary peer-review systems. 



7.3.3 Comparison of Assessment Methodologies: Strength 
and Weaknesses 

All assessment methods for open-learning cultures as they have been presented and 
discussed have their pros and cons in everyday application however there is no such 
thing like the one and only assessment method, the golden-bullet solution. It is in 
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Table 7.17 Summary of strength and weaknesses of reflection for E- Assessment 2.0 





Strength 


Weakness 


Self-peer reflection 


• Flexible and creative 


• Less self-contained approach low 




• Allows for many combinations with 


peer involvement (self-reflection 




other approaches 


only) 




• High potential for informal learning 


• Low comparability 




• Can be applied without any peer 


• In itself low applicability for 




involvement (self-reflection only) 


assessment esp. formal high 




• Allows for continuous application 


complexity 


Peer review 


• Highly self-contained approach 


• Less collaborative 


(traditional) 


• Based on well-deflned (strict) pro- 


• Low applicability for process- 




cess 


driven assessment 




• High degree of formality (compa- 


• Low involvement of peers 




rability) 


• Low degree of reflection 




• High potential for product-driven 


• Less development oriented 




quality assessment 


• Low degree of reflection (even 




• Application possible with few 

participants 

• Low complexity 

• Degree of reflection (even though 

low) very qualifled 

• Less room for bias, prejudices, 

groupthink 


though low) very qualifled 


Peer review 


• Increased potential for process- 


• Less self-contained approach pro- 


(topical) 


driven assessment 


cess less well deflned and - 




• Allows for greater numbers of 


established 




involved peers 


• Low degree of formality 




• Increased potential for collabora- 


• Low degree of comparability 




tion and peer production 


• Generally less applicable for 




• Medium degree of complexity 


assessment 




• More development oriented 


• Increased room for bias, 

prejudices, groupthink, etc. 

• High complexity 


Peer assist 


• Application of approach is flexible 


• Low comparability 




and extendable 


• Less applicable for assessment 




• Allows for many combinations with 


purposes 




other approaches 


• Less applicable for product-based 




• Flexible and creative approach 


use 




• Focus on summative and process- 

driven quality development 

• Continuous application possible, 

• High degree of collaboration 

• Supports reflection 

• Complex approach 

• High potential for peer production 

scenarios 


• Rather complex 


Self-, and peer 


• Rather simple approach, with a 


• Quality Development can only be 


assessment/self- 


deflned course of action, without 


produced indirectly, as the pro- 


evaluation 


any other learner being involved 
(except a possible deflnition of 
assessment criteria with a group 
discussion/process) 


cess itself only assess quality 



(continued) 
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Table 7.17 (continued) 





Strength 


Weakness 


Social 


• Allows for many combinations with 


• Allows for many combinations 


recommendation 


other approaches 


with other approaches continu- 




• Continuous application possible 


ous application possible 




applicable for product-based and 


• Applicable for product-based and 




process-based assessment 


process-based assessment 




purposes 


purposes 




• Strong focus on assessing quality 


• Strong focus on assessing quality 




• Low complexity 


• Low complexity 


E-Portfolio 


• Application of approach is very 


• Requires combination with other 




flexible and extendable allows for 


approach 




many combinations with other 


• Comparability rather low 




approaches continuous applica- 


• Less potential for peer production 




tion possible 

• Applicable for summative and for- 

mative assessment purposes 

• Applicable for product-based and 

process-based assessment 
purposes 

• Strong focus on quality develop- 

ment 

• Collaboration possible 

• Supports reflection 

• Low complexity 


scenarios 



that spirit that the following table just tries to summarize some characteristics of the 
presented methods (Table 7.17) 



Abbreviations 



ASTD American Society for Training & Development 

EL E-Learning 

EP E-Portfolio 

CAA Computer-assisted assessment 

ICT Information and Communication Technology 

JISC Joint Information Systems Committee 

LO Learning object 

ODL Open and distance learning 

OLE Online-learning environments 

OSSD Open source software development 

QA Quality assurance 

QAS Quality assessment 

QD Quality development 

QE Quality evaluation 

QM Quality management 

RSS Really simple syndication 

TEL Technology-enhanced learning 

URI Unique resource identifier 

URL Unique resource location 

UGC User-generated content 

WSL Web- supported learning 
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Definitions 



The following definitions are commonly accepted and should be a useful point of 

reference throughout the book. 

• Quality assurance: The means by which an institution can guarantee with 
confidence and certainty that the standards and quality of its educational provi- 
sion are being maintained and enhanced. 

• Quality control: Quality control refers to the verification procedures (both 
formal and informal) used by institutions in order to monitor quality and 
standards to a satisfactory standard and as intended. 

• Quality enhancement: Quality enhancement is the process of positively chang- 
ing activities in order to provide for a continuous improvement in the quality of 
institutional provision. 

• Quality assessment: Quality assessment is the process of external evaluation 
undertaken by an external body of the quality of educational provisions in 
institutions, in particular the quality of the student experience. 

• Quality audit: Quality audit is the process of examining institutional procedures 
for assuring quality and standards and whether the arrangements are 
implemented effectively and achieve stated objectives. The underlying purpose 
of Continuation Audit is “to establish the extent to which institutions are 
discharging effectively their responsibilities for the standards of awards granted 
in their name and for the quality of education provided to enable students to 
attain standards.” 

• Standards: Standards describe levels of attainment against which performance 
may be measured. Attainment of a standard usually implies a measure of fitness 
for a defined purpose. 

• Quality culture: Quality culture is the creation of a high level of internal 
institutional quality assessment mechanisms and the ongoing implementation 
of the results. Quality Culture can be seen as the ability of the institution, 
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Definitions 



program, etc., to develop quality assurance implicitly in the day-to-day work of 
the institution and marks a move away from periodic assessment to ingrained 
quality assurance. 

• Accreditation: Accreditation is the result of a review of an education program or 
institution following certain quality standards agreed on beforehand. It’s a kind 
of recognition that a program or institution fulfills certain standards. 
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